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When Bigger Stations than GRAND COULEE are built 
EC&M VALIMITOR Starters will give protection without change 








The problem of selecting 2300-4600 volt motor starting equip- 
ment with adequate short circuit protection is now greatly 
simplified. No further need for fault analyses of systems... no 
need to worry about original calculations being upset by a 
future increase in capacity causing costly equipment changes. 
EC&M VALIMITOR (volt-ampere-limitor) Starters give 
permanent protection. 


These starters are equipped with air-core reactors designed 
to limit fault currents to a maximum of 25,000 KVA (steady 
state) even if the system had infinite KVA capacity available. 
Connected to a bus of normal capacity, EC&M VALIMITOR 
Starters are more than adequate to interrupt the fault on any 
motor circuit they protect. They a]so limit the electro- 
magnetic forces and thermal effects to safe values. No replace- 
ments needed to re-start, after a fault. 


Don't risk the chance that analysis may be putmoded by 
changes made one year from now—in two years or longer. 
For the complete solution, simply tell us the HP, voltage, 
phase and frequency of the motors, and whether squirrel- 
cage, wound-rotor or synchronous type. 


MAXIMUM RATINGS 


nae Siceilen GUM BE SAFE WITH VALIMITOR STARTERS 


300 HP 25 cycles 250 HP 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO, 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHI§ 











a thousand and one 


iob-proved wire ropes 


There’s a Macwhyte rope 








that’s the right rope 


for your equipment 


Use PREformed Whyte Strand for easy 
handling and longer service. 


Macwhyte Distributors and Mill Depots — carry 


stocks for immediate delivery. For maximum safety, 





service and economy, ask Macwhyte representatives 
to recommend the correct rope for your equipment. 


Catalog G-15 on request. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2912 Fourteenth Avenue * Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Mill Depots: Fort Worth 


Internally Lubricated Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope New York Portland 


Slings, Aircraft Cable and Assemblies. Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago San Francisco 
Distributors throughout U. S. and other countries. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
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ad the Scenes... 


Advanced Study for Industry 


We were talking the other day to 
Guy Hubbard, our editor who knows 
all about machine tools. He was 
holding forth on the subject of ad- 
vanced industrial education, of the 
type passed around freely and suc- 
cessfully at the recent “refresher 
course” for machine tool salesmen 
at Cornell University. We were 
jointly wondering why more of that 
sort of thing didn’t appear on the 
industrial horizon, when the mail 
arrived, including a notice of the 
special course being sponsored by 
Hunter Spring Co., for all design en- 
gineers interested in spring specifica- 
tions. You have probably already 
read about this deal in STEEL, be- 
cause the editors, think it’s a pretty 
good thing. The success of the 
Westinghouse Machine Tool Forum 
is another indication of just how 
these ‘‘skull practice’ sessions can 
build up. It’s a movement well worth 
expanding, and we’re happy to see 
the Hunter people doing this job. 


Puzzle Corner 


If by now you have looked up all 
the necessary references in the solu- 
tion of that equation of two weeks 
ago, including the tierce and the 
chirps, we’re very happy to tell you 
that the answer, which is the value 
of P, is now and will be at least un- 
til next January the number of liv- 
ing ex-presidents of the United 
States. This week we'll throw out 
a weighty problem for you to tussle 
with. A drug store operator with 
a little more than normal acumen 
figured out that he could compound 
prescriptions with only 5 weights, if 
the amounts called for in the pre- 
scriptions were all in %-gram units 
and the total weight didn’t run over 
a certain figure. What was that fig- 
ure, and what were the values of the 
5 weights, assuming that he could 
equal any weight called for from %- 
gram to the maximum ? 


Miniscule Mental Task 


Mr. William Brown of New York, 
who appreciates the puzzles in this 
column, sends in one of his own, 
which we will have to admit belongs 
in the superman class. We wouldn’t 
dare run this as a part of our puzzle 
corner, but it is too good to pass up, 
so We print it herewith: “A certain 
attenuator element in a vacuum tube 
is made of tantalum wire bent in a 
wave shape. In order to prevent 
electron emission from reducing the 


exothermic bias of the tertiary sup- 
pressor grid, a flash coating of pal- 
ladium is deposited on the wire. 
Palladium is, of course, quite expen- 
sive and it is applied by the vacuum 
deposition process to the depth of 
one molecule. There are several 
points in the manufacturing process 
at which the palladium could be ap- 
plied. It might be deposited before, 
during, or after forming or at any 
point in the forming operation. Since 
forming tends to stretch the outside 
curve of the wire, the most economi- 
cal point at which to apply the coat- 
ing is at an intermediate point in the 
forming process. The question is this 
—for an .02 mm wire 6 cm long 
formed into a sinusoidal attenuator 
of amplitude 5 mm and wave length 
1 cm, what should the shape of the 
wire be for maximum palladium 
economy at the time of coating?” 
Frankly, no answer came with the 
problem. We don’t even know what 
most of the words mean. All we 
know is that the whole deal is small- 
er than the words used to describe 
it, and what those words are gonna 
do to the Flesch rating of this 
cotyume~ shoutdn’t happen to an en- 
cyclopedia. 


All Eyes to the East 


According to Jay DeEulis, our 
eminent engineering editor, this 
week’s book starts that long-herald- 
ed and widely-awaited series on tool 
steels. We warned you about it last 
week, remember? Well, you'll find 
the kick-off of the series a hundred 
or so pages to the east, and we hope 
you'll find it as promised—the best 
dog-gone job ever done on classify- 
ing tool steels, telling what they are 
and when to use them, how to handle 
them, and who makes them. 


Add File File 


We learned the other day that it 
was only the British accent which 
caused the trouble. Trouble, that is, 
in the file family. As you all know, 
there’s an illegitimate member of 
that group. Originally that little file 
was as pure as its relatives. The bar 
sinister was applied when it migrat- 
ed from England to America. It was 
originally manufactured by a Briton 
named Barsted, which, when pro- 
nounced with a British accent gives 
rise to illegitimacy in a hurry— 
which is exactly what happened. 


(Editorial Index—page 53) 
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“ARO ANSen  in 


The Choice Is Ours 








HE NEWS 





President Truman’s special session of Congress—called ostensibly to do 
something about inflation—has convened and adjourned and the results, as 
were to be expected, are unimpressive. However, the session did provide some 
enlightenment as to what this nation must do if it is to tackle the inflation 
problem effectively. 

Debate in and out of Congress pointed quite clearly to the fact that 
few of the fundamental remedies for inflation are within the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. Also it was made evident that some of the measures 
which the government could initiate are not feasible at this time for political 
or other reasons. In this category are sharp reductions in government spend- 
ing, postponement of federal public works and expanding social security projects, 
modification of agricultural and other subsidies and removal of government 
encouragement of repeated wage increases that bear no relationship to pro- 
ductivity. Government action along these lines would slow inflation, but such 
action will not be taken because it runs counter to the present administration’s 
policy, which is and has been anti-deflationary consistently since 1933. 

The inability or unwillingness of either the Executive or Legislative arms 
of government to do anything worth while about inflation means that remedies 
must come from elsewhere. The only likely sources are the law of supply and 
demand and the collective judgment of the people. 

The time in which to choose between these two is growing short. On the 
one hand, we can sit tight and do nothing, in which case the law of supply 
and demand will provide its natural remedy, which probably would ke an adjust- 
ment so drastic as to inflict widespread disaster. On the other hand, by in- 
telligent action by the people, we can work in harmony with the law of supply 
and demand so that its medicine need not be as unpalatable. 

Such intelligent action will involve determination by every group of people 
——owners, managers, employees, farmers—not to hold out for all the fleeting, 
momentary traffic will bear but to temper their individual demands with due 
consideration for what is beneficial to the whole economy. Unless we are will- 
ing to make concessions to the national welfare, we will pay a terrific price 
for our stupidity. 
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TIMING IS BIG FACTOR: | Shaping 


up as important priority consumers of the na- 
tion’s tight supplies of metals, equipment and 
man-hours of labor are the shipbuilding pro- 
grams of the Navy and the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission and the aircraft projects of the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

The Navy has a 16-ship program calling for 
an estimated expenditure of $390,400,000. It 
consists of a flush deck 65,000-ton aircraft car- 
rier, two antisubmarine cruisers, four destroy- 
ers, six high speed submarines and three anti- 
submarine submarines. Eleven of the 16 ves- 


sels, including the giant carrier, are to be built 
in private shipyards. The Maritime Commis- 
sion’s program calls upon shipping companies 
to build twenty 630-foot tankers with govern- 
ment financial aid. The Commission also is 
contemplating a passenger ship rehabilitation 
program, details of which may be given soon. 
Meanwhile, the Air Force and the Navy have 
been given the green light on 4262 new air- 
craft, 3366 of which already have been ordered. 
That part of the program for which orders have 
been placed will involve almost $2 billion. 
Obviously work of this magnitude cannot be 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 














dumped into the nation’s workshops without 
cutting down on the supplies of materials, equip- 
ment and manpower available to manufacturers 
who trade in the open markets. An important 
factor will be the timing of the requirements 
for these programs. They will be spread over 
several years and that fact affords the only 
encouragement to the ordinary customers who 


enjoy no priorities. —pp. 61, 62, 63 


OUR SIAMESE TWINS? Uw. Ss. De- 


partment of Commerce estimates that during 
the week of July 4-10, 1948, the civilian labor 
force of the nation consisted of 63,842,000 per- 
sons. Of this number, 61,615,000 were gainfully 
employed and 2,227,000 were unemployed. 

These figures establish new all-time high rec- 
ords for labor force and employment. They also 
reflect substantial gains during the past year. 
The labor force was 1,178,000 larger than in the 
week of July 6-12, 1947, and employment was 
1,536,000 higher. Unemployment was down 357,- 
000 from that of a year ago. 

Apparently the nation now has achieved the 
condition of ‘full employment” it has been seek- 
ing. At the same time it has become involved 
seriously in an inflationary spiral which it has 
been hoping to avoid. Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders poses a thought-provoking, pertinent and 
timely question when he asks: “Can we have 
full employment without inflation ?”’ —-pp. 64, 68 


SIMPLIFIES SELECTION: During the 


past several decades the evolution of American 
manufacturing processes—largely in response to 
the demands of mass production techniques— 
has advanced toolmakers and diemakers to key 
positions in industrial operations. Concurrently 
the materials used for tools and dies have in- 
creased in number and have improved in quality. 
Today there are literally thousands of different 
tool and die steels and carbides available from 
hundreds of manufacturers, agents, jobbers and 
importers. 

In order to assist in the difficult problem of 
selecting the proper tool or die material for a 
specific use, the editors of this publication have 
prepared a tabulation showing for each steel 
its primary application, its trade name and type, 
its chemical analysis and suggested tempera- 
ture ranges and quenching procedure for its 
treatment. 

Although the information tabulated should 
simplify the user’s search for the desired steel 


or carbide, final selection should not be made 
until he has consulted the producers offering 
the types of material which seem to conform 
most closely to his requirements. —p. 98 


$30 STEEL PRICE HIKE: Sven in these 


days of confusion in pricing, of inflation and of 
general price advances, the action of Henry J. 
Kaiser in hiking prices for his Fontana steel 
mill by an average of $30 per ton is unusual 
enough to startle the most stolid observers. 
The Kaiser explanation is that he wants the 
additional revenue to enable Fontana to repay 
its RFC loan at 100 cents on the dollar. 

The effect on the Pacific Coast market will 
be interesting. Fontana customers who can get 
steel from other sources will do 80, but the 
tonnage is limited. Those who must continue 
with Fontana in order to obtain steel will fare 
better at its new prices than the customers of 
the Century Steel Corp. and its 27 dummy cor- 
porations, whose bizarre trading activities have 
been revealed before the Macy Committee to 
Investigate Questionable Trade Practices. Under 
present conditions, Fontana plates will not go 
begging, even at $116 a ton. pp. 66, 67 


NEW DOCKS FOR TRUCKS: Parts- 


makers and fabricators who sell to the auto- 
mobile industry are trying to figure out how 
mill pricing of steel will affect their business 
in the long run. The initial reaction is that the 
new pricing practice will provide a strong in- 
centive for routing shipments by waterway and 
highway. Already some steel users in the De- 
troit area are discussing the possibility of or- 
ganizing a trucking service to avoid the “double 
switch’’—a double switching charge which they 
say the railroads are charging when the ship- 
ment moves over two rail lines. 

Any drastic shift to a greater use of motor 
trucking would require an extensive expansion 
and improvement of loading and unloading 
docks. Ford Motor Co. seems to be forehanded 
in this respect. New shipping and receiving docks 
now under construction at the Rouge plant will 
accommodate 411 trucks carrying 2145 tons of 
materials and parts daily. -pp. 75, 76 
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New Electrode Solves Many 
Welding Problems 


Lincoln ‘'Shield-Arc LH-7O,”’ for mild steel and hard-to-weld 
steels, operates in all positions, a.c. or d.c. 





EASILY MACHINED. This manufacturer of tire molds, 
made of high-sulphur (free machining) steel, has simpli- 
fied repair work with ‘“‘Shield-Arc LH-70” because its 
deposits are easily machined and dense. Ribs in mold 
shown are being built up along edges due to machining 
error. Welded ribs will then be machined to proper size. 





ELIMINATES HEAT-TREATMENT. In the welding of high- 
carbon, thin-walled tubing, this Company had to use 
costly heat-treating. This has been eliminated by weld- 
ing with “Shield-Arc LH-70.” Similar benefits are 
being obtained for high-tensile steels and welds to be 
porcelain enameled without annealing. 


wid 
BANISHES POROSITY. In fabricating sprockets, this 
manufacturer welds together a disc of mild steel plate 
and a hub of round cold-rolled stock as shown. Formerly, 
welds were porous; with “Shield-Arc LH-70,” they are 
dense and smooth. 





EASY... FAST. Many shops are using “Shield-Ar« 


LH-70” for mild steel. On bevelled horizontal butt 


joints (above), it eliminates need for or materially re- 


duces back-chipping and it can be used with easy 
straight-drag technique—no whipping required. On 
down-hand square butts (below), ‘“‘LH-70" gives 15°; 
to 20% faster welding because of ability to use highet 
current and get deeper penctration. 


The above is published by LINCOLN ELECTRIC in the interests of progress. For further information on “Shield-Arc LH-70,” write The Lincolr 
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Electric Company, Dept. 79, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Horizontal Pull Broaching Machine 
Photo courtesy of Lapointe Machine Tool Company 


Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) are 


to prevent foaming. They’re head and shoulders above 


specially inhibited to protect ordinary oils in keeping hydraulic systems clean . . . and 
against these trouble-makers. you can get them in the right viscosity for your equip- 
ment, whatever its type or size. 
W: EN you charge your hydraulic systems with Leading makers of hydraulic mechanisms have put their 
Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) you close the door on O.K. on Texaco Regal Oils (R& O) ... and many actuall) 
rust, sludge and unscheduled shut-downs. Your machines ship their units charged with them. 


run more smoothly, your maintenance costs are lower, Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you improve 


hydraulic operating efficiency. Just call the nearest of the 


you get longer service life from the oil. All these are 
more than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 


benefits reported by users themselves. 


Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) are turbine-grade oils spe- in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
cially inhibited against rust and oxidation, and processed 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


-—TEXACO Regal Oils (R&0 


FOR ALL HYDRAULIC UNITS 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight...ABC Network 
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BLUEPRINT FOR DEFENSE— Nucleus of the staffs to direct industry (p. 61) 


in event of another war is being formed in Washington by National Security 
Resources Board. Filling key jobs on these staffs are many men from industry. 
With all of them getting procedures ready “just in case,” the old State Depart- 
ment Building where they are headquartered is a beehive of activity. However, 
if it is necessary to go on a wartime footing, the NSRB might decentralize and 
scatter its agencies throughout the country. 


MORE PLANES— Augmenting preparations to put industry on a war basis if 
necessary is authorization of the Air Force and Navy (p. 62) to purchase 4262 
new planes, costing about $2 billion. Costs on these are up because they repre- 
sent a relatively small quantity, because research and development are more 
costly in the present high-performance range, because airplanes are more com- 
plex and difficult to build and because labor rates and materials costs have 
risen sharply. 


MORE SHIPS— Not only are defense measures being drawn up for the land 
and the air but also for the sea. The U. S. Navy plans 16 new vessels (p.63), is 
taking steps to keep private shipbuilding yards in readiness for any emergency, 
and is revamping and modernizing a number of warships. Meanwhile, the U. S. 
Maritime Commission is promoting plans to build 20 tankers and seriously dis- 
cussing a passenger ship rehabilitation program. A not-far-off effect will be a 
cutting in on the already tight supply of manpower and steel. 


EVERYBODY BUSY— The high level of business activity and an increasing 
population have produced new all-time peaks (p.64) in nonagricultural em- 
ployment, civilian labor force and civilian employment. In many respects the 
occupational labor force has changed since the end of the war, reflecting estab- 
lishment of an unusually large number of new, small businesses and profession- 
al practices and the general upswing in trade. 


PRICE SQUEEZE— West Coast steel consumers, deeply perturbed over Kaiser 
Co.’s announcement of a $30-a-ton boost in steel prices, are protesting loudly 
(p. 66), and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. which holds the mortgage on 
Kaiser’s Fontana, Calif., steel plant has been asked to intervene. Consumers 
say they can’t pay such a price increase and stay in business. Kaiser, who has 
been trying to get the government to write off part of this mortgage, says that 
without the price boost it can’t pay its debt. Move appears to be Kaiser’s 
strategy to force a cut in the mortgage. 


CONFUSING—Not only is industry unsure as to what pricing methods are 
legal but so is the Federal Trade Commission. Principal phenomenon (p. 67) 
to engage attention of a Senate subcommittee studying status of pricing sys- 
tems under antitrust laws is the difference of opinion within the FTC on ques- 
tion of meeting competitors’ delivered prices. It appears likely subcommittee 
will insist to Congress that the FTC compose its present differences as to what is 
legal or illegal in absorbing freight. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— New wrinkle revealed in steel gray market 


investigation is use of dummy firms (p.67) as front for parent company .. . Be- 
cause of shortage of coking coals the U. S. Bureau of Mines is preparing a list 
(p.70) of those that could be developed for use in an emergency .. . To offset 
adverse effects of the steel industry’s shift to f.o.b. mill pricing, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. (p. 72) is establishing division to attract steel consumers to 
locate near mills... Work is expected to start in December on making the 
upper Monongahela river navigable (p.72), a project which would bolster met- 
allurgical coal supplies for Pittsburgh district steel mills . . . Change in the steel 
industry’s pricing system appears likely to eliminate quality and service (p. 75) 
as deciding factors in purchases in the automotive industry . . . Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s bolt and nut output is being boosted (p. 78) by new 
Seattle plant. 


Market Summary, P. 143 
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Mor Greater Profits... Dump Him Now! 


Reduce dead weight by fabricating equipment 
with Inland’s low-alloy, high-strength HI-STEEL 


If you operate load-moving 
equipment—freight cars, trucks, 
busses, excavators—vyou can cut 
costs with units made of Inland 
Hi-Steel. One fabricator, who 
switched to this amazing low-alloy 
steel, increased stripper bucket ca- 
pacity 77%, while reducing weight 
23%. 

Hi-Steel’s high strength-to- 
weight ratio makes the difference. 








With nearly double the working 
strength of ordinary structural 
steel, and more than 509% greater 
ability to stand up under dynamic 
loads, lighter steel sections can be 
used without sacrificing strength. 
Profits mount through increased 
payloads . . . the result of Hi- 
Steel’s dead-weight reduction. 


Hi-Steel has other advantages, 
too. It has about five times the 


atmospheric corrosion resistance of 
ordinary steel, and is far more re- 
sistant to abrasion. It can_ be 
worked hot or cold, with little or 
no change from standard shop 
practice. 

To make larger tonnages avail- 
able to you, other companies are 
licensed to make Hi-Steel. Write 
for Bulletin No. 11. INLAND 
STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Sales Offices: Chi- 
cago, Davenport, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 


New York, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 


Hi-Steel meets the requirements of SAE Specification 950 











INLAND 


HI-STEEL 


THE LOW-ALLOY, HI-STRENGTH STEEL 


Available in Many Forms 
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PREPAREDNESS: Old State Department 
building, headquarters of the National 
Security Resources Board, is beehive of 
activity as defense measures take form 
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Organizational Blueprint for Defense Emerging 


mission, National Labor Relations 


Nucleus setups for wartime administrative agencies set up 
by National Security Resources Board as plans to meet any 
future emergency take definite form 


REMINISCENT of wartime Washing- 
ton with its War Production Board 
and other agencies, men from industry 
again are being assembled in numbers 
in the capital as the nucleus of the 
staff that will direct industry in event 
of another war emergency. 


These men now occupy offices in 
the new headquarters of the Nation- 
al Security Resources Board in the 
old State Department building across 
the street from the White House, and 
all are preparing procedures to be 
followed in event of another war. 

The NSRB was created under the 
National Security Act of 1947 to ad- 
vise the President on all aspects of 
war mobilization. Chairman Arthur 
M. Hill, in preparing for any even- 
tuality, has created nucleus setups for 
an Office of War Production, an Office 
of War Transportation, an Office of 
War Manpower and an Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 

The organization Mr. Hill is creat- 
ing in the NSRB would take care of 
all the wartime functions which were 
handled in World War II by the War 


Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, War Manpower Com- 





DECENTRALIZED CONTROL 


War emergency planners of 
the National Security Resources 
Board are flirting with the idea 
of a decentralized Office of 
War Production. 

Instead of assembling vast 
personnel in a Washington struc- 
ture—as the Social Security and 
adjacent buildings in World War 
1i—the various divisions would 
be scattered throughout the 
country, preferably in small 
cities. A favorite location would 
be college towns which would 
have ample office, conference 
room and living facilities. 

This same concept of decen- 
tralization also is being studied 
by the Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization headed by 
former President Hoover. 











Board, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Maritime Commission, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and a host 
of agencies and administrations hand- 
ling housing, rubber, coal, oil, etc 


In appointing men to key jobs, the 
NSRB has piven preference to those 
who had active experience in World 
War II, and who have the approval of 
trade associations in their industries 
—when such trade associations exist. 
His chief advisory consultants are 
as follows: Bernard M. Baruch, on 
general mobilization problems; Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt, New York banker, 
on general production problems; Fred 
E. Henderson, Western Electric Co., 
on plant locations and plant dispersal; 
Edward Falck, consulting engineer, 
on power and other utilities; Wallace 
E. Pratt, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and J. Melville Sands, on petroleum 
and petroleum products; R. J. Wysor, 
former president Republic Steel Corp.., 
on steel industry problems; Gilbert C. 
Jacobus, on wartime censorship; Ed- 
mond F. Wright, on procurement of 
additional executive personnel. 


Executive Assistant—Mr. Hill’s ex- 
ecutive assistant is Major General C 
F. Robinson, top staff officer of Gen- 
eral Somervell’s Army Service Forces 
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during World War II. His director 
of plans and programs is Ralph J. 
Watkins, Dun & Bradstreet Inc., and 
his director of mobilization procedure 
and organization, William A. Gill. 
Chief economist, under Mr. Watkins, 
is Glenn E. McLaughlin, Bureau of 
Reclamation, while Dr. David Novick, 
University of Puerto Rico, heads the 
program branch under Mr. Watkins. 

The director of production, slated 
in wartime to become director of the 
Office of War Production—in other 
words, the counterpart to the chair- 
man of the War Production Board of 
World War II—is George E. Felton, 
Boston _ industrialist. Under Mr. 
Felton, the manufacturing group is 
headed by Frank M. Shields, American 
Optical Co. 

Readers of STEEL will be especially 
interested in the men filling key jobs 
under Mr. Shields, for all of them are 
well known in their industries. 
Acting as a team in charge of the 
tools and equipment sections are two 
men of wide experience in machine 
tools, Brig. General E. Reimel and 
Navy Captain E. R. Henning, both 
retired. Under them have been ap- 
pointed the following: Wallace T. Mon- 
tague, Worcester, Mass., abrasives; 
Lee C. Wilson, Reading, Pa., foundry 
products and equipment; Lee Wilson, 
Cleveland, industrial furnaces and 
ovens; Anthony Mulac, Alliance, O., 
cutting tools; Henry Sahlin, Birm- 
ingham, Mich., hydraulic and mech- 
anical presses and possibly later on 
forging hammers; Franz T. Stone, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., materials handling 
equipment of all descriptions. 

Other Appointments—Other men 
so far appointed to head industry sec- 
tions under Mr. Shields are Frederic 
S. Glover who, as in World War II, 
heads up the automotive section. 

Under Mr. Felton, and proceeding 
under the direction of Edward Falck 
of Mr. Hill’s top advisory staff, are 
Robert Wardell Jr., power and other 
utilities, and Leighton Peebles, com- 
munications. 

In Mr. Felton’s materials group only 
two appointments have been made to 
date: Navy Captain Thomas Kelly, 
petroleum and natural gas, and Wil- 
liam T. Hack, Ethyl Corp., chemicals. 

Dr. L. Carmichael, president of Tufts 
College, is director of human resources 
and slated to head up the Office of 
War Manpower in event of another 
war. His assistants are James C. 
O'Brien, manpower, and Dr. James A. 
Crabtree, medical services. 

Dr. Ewald T. Grether, former dean 
of the School of Commerce & Business 
Administration, University of Califor- 
nia, is director of economic manape- 
ment, and slated to become head of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
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FAST SERVICE: A speedup fueling system for jet planes is being ef. 
fectively used by First Air Force’s F-84 Thunderjet fighters. New system 
refuels 20 jet planes in 90 minutes, compared with 30 minutes for fueling 
a single plane by the conventional mobile unit of 2000-gallon capacity 
With the new method, a portable hose cart, right, draws fuel from 


hydrants connected to 25,000-gallon tanks. 


NEA photo 








Military Plane Program Pushed 


Air Force and Navy given green light on 4262 new aircraft, 
2201 now being under order by Air Force and 1165 by the 


Navy 


ON AN authorization under the sup- 
plemental national defense appropria- 
tion act, which became law about two 
months ago, the Air Force and Navy 
were given the green light on 4262 
new aircraft, 2727 for the Air Force 
and 1535 for the Navy, of which 2201 
of the former have been ordered and 
1165 of the latter. 

The orders will cost almost $2 bil- 
lion, or an average of about $500,000 
each, if it is assumed about 15 per 
cent of the total money goes for 
spare parts, technical data and vari- 
ous tests. It includes engines, radio, 
armament and all the other compli- 
cated GFP devices which, on an aver- 
age, comprise half a plane’s cost. 

Costs Are Higher—In a compre- 
hensive analysis of the program, 
North American Aviation Inc., Los 
Angeles, which received orders for 
770 planes in three types, plus an 
unspecified number of one confiden- 
tial type, points out present airplane 
costs are higher because relatively 
small quentities are ordered, because 
research and development are more 
costly in the present high-perform- 
ance range, because airplanes are 
more complex and difficult to build 
and because labor rates and ma- 
terials costs have risen sharply. 

Young Company—North American 
is a comparatively young company in 
a young industry. When the present 
main plant was occupied back in 
1936 there were only 150 employees, 
about 160,000 sq ft of floor space 


and a backlog of $1 million in orders. 
Growth skyrocketed during the war 
when the company delivered 38,200 
airplanes from four large plants, in- 
cluding two in Dallas, Tex., and on 
in Kansas City. Employment ross 
from 5800 in 1940 to 88,000 in 1944 
dropped to 5000 in 1946 and is now 
back to 22,000. Order backlogs wer 
$83 million in 1940, zoomed to $1290 
million at the wartime peak, fell t 
only $36 million at one point in 1945 
and are now back to $418 million, al- 
most all for the military services 
More Than Appropriations Act 

The Defense Appropriation Act for 
aircraft did more than appropriati 
money and authorize contracts. 
Among other things, it removed thi 
two-year time limit on the new funds 
and authorizations; they are now 
available until spent, facilitating 
long-range planning and procurement 
as well as steadying work loads in 
producing plants. Also in the act 
are new renegotiation provisions 
which North American believes will 
restrict high earnings in the years 
ahead to offset losses experienced by 
manufacturers in the postwar period 
However, with an order backlog for 
1100 planes now in hand, the com- 
pany looks for stabilized operations 


For many years, General Motors 
Corp. was the largest stockholder o! 
North American Aviation, owning 1,- 


000,061 shares or 29 per cent of th 


capital stock. Remaining stock wa’ 


held by 28,200 holders. On Ju! 
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Gen val Motors sold all its shares to 
the public through underwriters at 
$12.75 per share, increasing the num- 
ber of NAA _ stockholders to over 
Other Contracts Placed—In addi- 
tion to the North American orders, 
the Air Force and Navy have placed 
contracts for the following with other 
manufacturers: 

Boeing: 132 B-50B bombers and 
30 B-50C, larger and more powerful 
refinements of the B-29. 

Curtiss: 58 F-87 fighters of the 
four-jet all-weather type, now being 
tested, and 30 RF-87A, photo recon- 
naissance version. 

Douglas: 28 C-12A cargo carriers, 
improved version of the four-engine 
c-54; and for the Navy, 356 AD-1 
single-engine attack bombers, and 28 
F3D twin-jet fighters. 

Fairchild: 99 C-119B cargo carriers, 
improved version of the C-82 Packet; 
for the Navy, eight R4Q cargo ships, 
Navy version of the C-119. 

Grumman: 32 SA-16A twin-engine 
search-rescue amphibians; for the 
Navy, 317 F9F fighters, 23 AF tor- 
pedo bombers and six JR2F search- 
rescue amphibians. 

Lockheed: 457 F-80C single-engine 
Shooting Star jet fighters, and 128 
TF180 two-place jet trainers; for the 
Navy, 82 P2V-2 twin-engine patrol 
bombers. 

Martin: 47 AM attack bombers for 
the Navy. 

McDonnell: 179 F2H twin jet car- 
rier-based fighters for the Navy. 

Northrop: 30 B-49 eight-jet flying 
wing bombers. 

Republic: 409 F-84C single-engine 
jet fighters. 

United (Sikorsky): 18 HO8S and 
19 HJS helicopters for the Navy. 

United (Chance-Vought): 33 F6U 
and 19 F7U single-jet fighters for 
the Navy. 


Standby Plant Program Starts 


“DETERRENT to reckless calcu- 
lations by a potential aggressor’ is 
the phrase applied to the national in- 
dustrial reserve of war plants being 
set up by Federal Works Agency. 
The National Industrial Reserve 
Act authorized FWA to take over, 
repair, maintain and preserve in 
stand-by condition certain  special- 
ized government-owned war plants 
and machine tools and other equip+ 


» ment. These plants and equipment, 


after selection by the secretary of 
defense, will be cared for by the 
Division of Industrial Properties of 
the Public Buildings Administration 
of FWA. PBA’s commissioner, W. 


; E. Reynolds, in setting up this divi- 


§ Sion named C. D. Williams its acting 


dire tor. 
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Shipbuilding Revives 


Navy and Maritime Commission 
announce construction and mod- 
ernization programs 


TENSENESS in the _ international 
situation is being accompanied by re- 
vival of shipbuilding programs. 

The Navy plans 16 new vessels, is 
taking steps to keep private ship- 
building yards in readiness for any 
emergency, and is revamping and 
modernizing a number of warships. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission is promoting plans to build 
20 tankers and seriously discussing 
a passenger sHip rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

Although they are aimed at ulti- 
mately strengthening the national 
security, these activities will have an 
immediate effect of cutting in on the 
already tight supply of both man- 
power and steel, 

Navy’s Program—Total cost of the 
Navy’s 16-ship program is estimated 
at $390,400,000 and consists of the 
following: A flush deck 65,000-ton 
aircraft carrier to be built for $124 
million by Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va. 

Two antisubmarine cruisers, each 
costing $37,700,000 with one to be 
built by New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., Camden, N. J., and one by 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Phila- 
delphia. 

Four destroyers, each costing $26 
million, with two to be built by Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass., and 
the other two by Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Me. 

Six high speed submarines, each 
costing $11 million, with three to be 
built by Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn., and the other three by Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, 
NEL 

Three antisubmarine submarines, 
each costing around $7 million, with 
one to be built by New York Ship- 
building Corp., one by Electric Boat 
Co., and one by Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. 

Eleven of the 16 vessels are to 
be built in private shipyards in a 
move to bolster the nation’s lagging 
shipbuilding industry and keep a 
nucleus of design and building capa- 
city ready for any emergency. 

The Navy’s postwar program also 
includes conversion and moderniza- 
tion of 33 ships. This work, much of 
it already assigned, is being done in 
Navy shipyards. 

Government To Help—Under the 
U. S. Maritime Commission’s pro- 
gram, which is designed to benefit 
the merchant fleet and also make 
ships available for national defense, 





shipping companies are being asked 
to build 20 tankers with government 
financial aid. The tankers are es- 
timated to cost from $9 million to 
$1014 million each, with the govern- 
ment providing $2% million each to 
provide a special feature that would 
make them high-speed vessels and 
valuable for national defense pur- 
poses. 

Although the country has its great- 
est tanker fleet in history and cur- 
rent construction orders cover 50 
more large oil carriers, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy told the House 
Merchant Marine Committee early 
this year that in event of a national 
emergency the country would be 
short 116 tankers in the first year 
of such an emergency. The U. S. 
now has 9,500,000 tons of tankers, 
representing nearly 43 per cent of 
the world tanker fleet. 


Report Armament Contracts Let 


UNCONFIRMED reports have been 
heard around Detroit that both Ford 
and Chrysler have been given im- 
portant armament contracts. Unless 
they are for aircraft components, it 
it difficult to conceive the nature of 
such business, since these companies 
have little available space to accom- 
modate military contracts, and there 
seems no real reason why they should 
be kept secret if they have been 
placed. 


Expect Drop in Capital Needs 


CAPITAL expenditures by industry 
in 1949 are expected to show a down- 
ward trend, according to survey by 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

High construction costs are one 
reason for the expected decline. 
Another reason for tapering off of 
capital needs is completion of post- 
war improvement plans. 

Rearmament program is not ex- 
pected to increase capital needs 
of most companies surveyed. 


Armco Buys Jackson Tube Co. 


ARMCO Steel Corp., Middletown, O, 
has contracted to purchase the as- 
sets of Jackson Tube Co., Piqua, O. 

The Piqua company will be oper- 
ated as the Tubing Division of Arm- 
co effective Sept. 1. Samuel E. Jack- 
son, its president and founder, will 
become the manager of the new divi- 
sion. 

Jackson Tube manufactures mech- 
anical tubing in sizes ranging from 
3, inch to 3 inches. The company 
was established in Piqua in 1940, and 
its equipment includes seven auto- 
matic tubing machines using con- 
tinuous resistance welding. 
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Employment Sets New High Marks 


All-time peaks reached by nonagricultural and civilian em- 
ployment and size of civilian labor force. Growth in num- 
ber of new businesses alters occupational distribution 


THREE new all-time high marks 
in labor and employment’ were 
reached recently in the United States. 
They are: Nonagricultural employ- 
ment of 52,452,000 persons; a civilian 
labor force of 63,842,000; and a ci- 
vilian employment figure of 61,615,- 
000. 

These estimates were prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and are for the week of July 4-10. 

At New Peak—At its new peak, 
nonagricultural employment is 553,- 
000 persons above that of the week 
of June 6-12 and 2,439,000 over that 
of the week of July 6-12, 1947. The 
new high mark in the civilian labor 
force represents a gain of 363,000 
over the week of June 6-12 and 1,- 
178,000 over the week of July 6-12, 
1947, while the new civilian employ- 
ment record is 319,000 over the pre- 
vious high reached in the week of 
June 6-12 and 1,536,000 over the 
week of July 6-12, 1947. 

Contributing importantly to the in- 
crease in nonagricultural employment 
was the addition of many young 
seasonal workers. Their entrance in- 
to nonagricultural employment also 
was largely responsible for the rise 
in civilian labor force figures, which 
include both the employed and unem- 
ployed. 

Changes Reflected —- The occupa- 
tional distribution of the civilian la- 
bor force has changed in many re- 
spects in the three years since the 
end of the war. Of the expansion of 
this force by about 8% million per- 
sons, half has occurred in three of 
the smaller occupational groups— 
professional and _ semiprofessional 
workers; nonfarm proprietors, man- 
agers and officials; and the sales 
occupations. This, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reflects estab- 
lishment of an unusually large num- 
ber of new, small businesses and pro- 
fessional practices in the postwar 
period and the general upswing in 
trade. 

While employment in early July 
was above that of early June, un- 
employment also was up slightly. 
This was possible because the na- 
tion’s population also is on the up- 
grade, the country’s total noninstitu- 
tional population (above 14 years of 
age) having grown from 107,504,000 
in early July, 1947, to 108,346,000 in 
the week of June 6-12, 1948, and to 
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108,597,000 in the week of July 4-10, 
1948. 

Unemployed persons during the 
week of July 4-10 were estimated at 
2,227,000, compared with 2,184,000 in 
the week of June 6-12. However, 
these figures are substantially below 
the unemployment mark of 2,584,000 
in the week of July 6-12, 1947. 


Hourly Wages Continue Uptrend 


AVERAGE hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in 25 manufactur- 
ing industries during May marked 
their 28th consecutive monthly ad- 
vance, according to a survey by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

The hourly average for the month 
was $1.433, a gain of 0.7 per cent 
over April and the largest monthly 
rise since September, 1947. 


Despite the gain in average h urly 
earnings, production workers e veri- 
enced a drop in weekly earning~ dye 
to a decline in hours worked. Th 
May average of $56.86 was 24 ents 
or 0.4 per cent less than the Apri 
weekly earnings. Real weekly «arn. 
ings, adjusted for changes in the con. 
sumers’ price index in terms of 1923 
dollars, shrank 1 per cent in May 
from April and 2.5 per cent from 
May of last year. Since August, 1939 
real earnings rose 26.5 per cent. 


UN Scrap Survey Holds Cheer 


BROAD conclusions over the furo 
pean scrap situation have been arrived 
at by United Nations’ experts as th 
result of a recent survey. These ar 
(1) that original estimates of 10 mil- 
lion tons of available scrap in Ger. 
many have not been overly optimis- 
tic; (2) that a fairly sizable amount 
of this scrap could be exported to th 
United States without harm to th 
western European economy; (3) that 
England and Italy stand in greatest 
need of scrap of the various western 
European nations; and (4) that cer. 
tain European countries, other than 






























































































































TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1940-1948 
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An increase in the nation’s population and a@ high level of industrial ac- 
tivity, along with other economic factors, have pushed the U. 8. Com- 


merce Department’s estimates of the current civilian labor force, civilian 
employment and nonagricultural employment to new all-time peaks 
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of stainless, making the total for the 
first six months 2,446,360 tons. 


steel for castings, compared with 
7,256,354 tons in June when opera- 
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Price Boost Stuns West 


$30-a-ton increase by Kaiser 
Co. on steel viewed as knock- 
out blow to western industry 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HUNDREDS of West Coast steel 
consumers will be squeezed in the 
cost-price pincers by Henry J. Kais- 
er’s recent $30-a-ton increase on steel 
products of his Fontana mill. 

The increase, effective Aug. 15, is 
in addition to recent boosts of $9.83 
a ton Kaiser made last month to 
offset a 13-cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease and also upward adjustments 
due to the shift to f.o.b. mill pricing. 

For many consumers the price in- 
may be disastrous because 
Fontana is their sole supply source. 


crease 


Kaiser’s move has 
brought protests from users. “It’s a 
knockout blow to western industry, 
delivered by the man who talked so 
loudly about what he was going to 
do to build up western industry,” 
said Kenneth Norris, chairman, West- 
ern States Steel Council and presi- 
dent of the Norris Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles. The council asked 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which holds the mortgage on the mill, 
to persuade Kaiser to defer the in- 
crease. 

Mr. Norris cited his own business, 
which is producing wheels for Cali- 
fornia auto assembly plants. 


Users Protest 


“A $30-a-ton raise on steel would 
put us out of the wheel business,” 
he said. ‘“‘Before the last steel price 
increase, finished wheels were selling 
for about $180 a ton, with a profit of 
10 per cent per ton if you were 
lucky. With a profit of only $18 a ton, 
you can see what another steel price 
increase will do.” 

Move Is Gamble—-It was admitted 
the price boost is a gamble on the 
length of time the sellers’ market 
will last. Although Kaiser men hesi- 
tate to put a limit on this time ele- 
ment, several expressed the belief 
two years is the minimum needed to 
bring Fontana into safe financial 
waters. 

Although the Kaicer Co. announced 
it was raising prices ‘‘an average of 
$30 a ton,”’ no price lists have been 
issued to cover individual products. 
Mr. Kaiser indicated, however, that 
prices on different products may vary 
widely. Thus price advances on come 
items will average more than $30 a 
ton; on others, less. 

As Kaiser’s prices already were 
above those quoted by other Western 
steel mills, the difference in some 
prices as a result of the latest ad- 
vance may assume astronomical pro- 
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portions. For instance, carbon plates 
are being quoted at $68 a ton by 
Columbia Steel Co., while Kaicer’s 
price before the latest increase has 
been $86 a ton. Adding $30 will bring 
the Fontana price to $116 a ton. 

Seeks Debt Reduction—The reason 
given by Mr. Kaiser for the boost 
is the heavy debt hanging over Foh- 
tana. The mill was constructed with 
approximately $123 million of RFC 
funds. When the war ended Mr. Kais- 
er took over the plant and assumed 
the full obligation. Present unpaid 
balance of the loan is approximately 
$100 million. Last year Mr. Kaiser 
sought an $85 million write-off of 
the loan. The RFC refuced. 

In announcing the price increase, 
Mr. Kaiser said the advance was 
made to enable Fontana to repay its 
debt to the government 100 cents on 
the dollar. He also said no return on 


ihe hearings will begin Oct. 25. Ip- 
terested parties will have until ‘opt. 
15 to file exhibits and statement 


“Skins” Blooms at Rapid Rate 


FIRST fully automatic flame scaring 
machine for removing surface defects 
from steel blooms, recently installed 
at the Pittsburgh works of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., processes a 60- 
ft bloom in less than a minute. Built 
by Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, the unit completely 
the four sides of 7 x 84-inch blooms 
removing light scabs and seam: 
Entire cycle of operation, from 
positioning the bloom in the machine 
to flame cutting, until the desurfaced 
metal emerges, is automatically con- 
trolled. The bloom is positioned by 
a unique arrangement of three elec- 
tric eyes. As it enters the machine 
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Initial load of plates fabricated at Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co.’s new steel plate fabricating plant ct Salt Lake City, Utah, is 


To be built soon are Shop No. 2 and an out- 
side crane runway 
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invested capital would be possible un- 
til the capital structure is reduced to 
a level where it could be privately 
financed. 


To Study Steel Freight Rates 


INVESTIGATION of the effects of 
recent freight rate inceases and 
changes of the basing ‘point system 
to an f.o.b. mill price basis on the 
western steel producing and consum- 
ing industry will be started soon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

It will hold hearings in San Fran- 
cisco on iron and steel freight rates 
from Utah to Pacific Coast points. 


the photo-electric cells stop th 
bloom, and adjust it to exact positiol 
to start flame ccarfing. 

After bloom is positioned, surface 
metal is heated to kindling temper 
ature between two 6-nozzle and two 
7-nozzle heads with a mixture of 
oxygen and acetylene. When kindling 
temperature is reached, a flat, prac 
tically continuous stream of pure, 
dry oxygen is turned on and the 
bloom is moved at a controlled «peed 
of 130 feet per minute through the 
machine. 

Added feature of the new machine 
is the compact head and nozzle 4 
rangement allowing for fast replace 
ment of cutting tips. 
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New Gray Market Wrinkle 


Dummy firms front for parent 
company in selling high-priced 
steel, Macy Committee told 


NEW wrinkle in steel gray mar- 
keting Was revealed last week when 
the Macy Committee to Investigate 
Questionable Trade Practices ques- 
tioned witnesses about methods of 


the Century Steel Corp., Chicago. 
This corporation, it was shown, made 
the great bulk of its 1947 and 1948 
steel sales at premium prices, but 
hid its identity by sending out in- 
voices under the names of dummy 
corporations. 

“We would tell the customer over 
the phone that we did not have the 
steel, but that maybe we could lo- 
explained William M. 
Shaeffer, the company’s Pittsburgh 
district scales manager. Subsequently, 
said Mr. Shaeffer, the steel, if avail- 
able, would be shipped and invoiced 
in the name of one of the dummies. 

Explaining the reason for the cre- 
ation of the dummy corporations 
early in 1947, Myron Hokin, execu- 
tive vice president, Century-America 
Corp. said: ‘‘We felt it would be eas- 
ier to consummate a sale if our sales- 
men said the steel belonged to one 
of these companies.” 

Double-Barreled Deal— As an illus- 
tration, a double-barreled deal with a 
lower company in Dayton, O., was 
mentioned. Century bought coil strip 
stock from this company in its own 
name at 6.50c and simultaneously 
sold to the same company through 
one of the dummy subsidiaries a ton- 
nage of sheet at 16.50c. 

Century's dummy subsidiaries, ac- 
cording to a list put in the record by 
John Reddan, committee counsel, 
were 27 in number. The names follow: 

The Anders-Central Co., Baker Fox 
Corp., Blanton-Ives Co., Carter-Cor- 
nell Ine., Chase Bishop Corp., Chip- 
pewa Metals Co., The Coral Corp., 
Craig, Wetmore Inc., The Esko Co., 
(formerly Conley Corp.), Graham 
Corp., Hubbard Western Co., Jordan 
Connors Inc., Leeds-Root Associates 
Inc., Page Hollister Corp., Peck-Lor- 
mer Inec., Powell Logan Co. Inc., 
Proctor Ames _ Inc., Quaid-Lemont 
Corp., Rowe Swain & Co. Inc., Stan- 
ton-Lister Corp., Winslow-Tripp Inc., 
Releigh-Sherman, Trumbull Porter 
Inc, Sinten Cole Corp., Barr Krum 
Metals Co., Sanford & Buhl Co., 
Cannon Ine. 


cate some,” 


Protest Steel Allocations 


SEVERE criticism of the proposed 
voluntary plan for the allocation of 
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steel requirements of the Armed 
Forces was’ expressed in a letter 
written to Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer by Rep. Walter G. 
Ploeser (Rep., Mo.), chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee. 
Proposed plan as now _ envisioned 
would “virtually eliminate small 
business from all participation in the 
procurement program,” he stated. 
Last week Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer announced allocation of 58,- 
000 tons of steel to the prefabricated 
housing industry had been approved. 
This allocation, which was referred 
to Sawyer for final action by the in- 





EXPORT LICENSING 


Manufacturers denied Ii- 
censes to make deliveries 
against orders booked from 
Russian and other Iron Curtain 
countries prior to Mar. 1, 1948, 
may now submit to the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administra- 
tion particulars about the goods 
held up. Complete specifica- 
tions of each item should be 
sent the ECA’s Industry Di- 
vision which will circularize 
Marshall Plan_ countries in 
search of buyers. 

ECA now is circularizing an 
assortment of machine tools 
originally ordered by Russia 
and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 











dustry committee, is vigorously op- 
posed by many manufacturers who 
have lodged protests with the Com- 
merce Department, 


Discuss Trucking Problems 


CONFERENCES between military 
transportation authorities and truck- 
ing industry officials in the western 
states to discuss common problems 
will begin Aug. 17 at Los Angeles. 
E. F. MacMillan, chief of the govern- 
ment traffic section of American 
Trucking Associations Inc., Wash- 
ington, will represent the national 
association at the conferences. Ma- 
jor A. W. Higgins will serve as gen- 
eral spokesman for all military ser- 
vices. 

Besides the meeting at Los An- 
geles, additional meetings will be 
held at San Francisco, Aug. 20; Port- 
land, Oreg., Aug. 24; Seattle, Aug. 
25; Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 31 
and Denver, Sept. 2. Questions to 
be discussed will include routing and 
traffic distribution, rate policy and 
procedure, operational problems, 
claim prevention, fiscal matters and 
Government Accounting Office pro- 
cedures. 


FIC Opinion Divided 


Views within commission on 
freight absorption in quoting 
prices vary between two schools 


PRINCIPAL phenomenon to engage 
the attention of Senator Capehart’s 
subcommittee studying the status of 
pricing systems under the antitrust 
laws is the difference of opinion 
within the Federal Trade Commission 
on the question of meeting competi- 
tor’s delivered prices. 

One school of FTC thought, which 
prevailed in the order to the cement 
industry, holds there shall be a single 
f.o.b. price at each producing point, 
with the result that a consumer must 
buy from the most favorably located 
mill unless he is willing to pay higher 
delivered price. 

The other school holds competitors 
legally may match each others’ de- 
livered prices, absorbing freight dis- 
advantages in so doing. This latter 
school sees nothing wrong about de- 
viating from regular f.o.b. mill prices 
under such circumstances. 

Majority View—The first school, 
apparently reprecenting the views of 
the majority of the Federal Trade 
Commission attorneys, is the one that 
wrote the brief recently submitted 
by the FTC in the famous Pittsburgh 
Plus case which has been pending 
since 1926. 

This brief held it wrong for subsid- 
iaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. to deviate from regular f.o.b. 
mill prices to meet competition at 
delivered points. It is this view, sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court in the 
cement case, that leading steel pro- 
ducers recognized in recently depart- 
ing from their old multiple-basing- 
point delivered price system. 

Represents Second School The 
second school, which possibly would 
be approved by a majority of the 
commissioners today, seems to be 
represented largely by Lynn C. Paul- 
son, trial attorney for the commission 
in the current case against the steel 
industry. Mr. Paulson recently of- 
fered to submit to the commission a 
proposed settlement under which 
steel companies would be free to 
meet each others’ delivered prices. 

While the Capehart subcommittee 
will examine thoroughly all angles 
of the situation, steering clear of 
trying to prove a case on the basis 
of preconceived ideas, it seems cer- 
tain it will insist, in its report to 
Congress next year, that the Federal 
Trade Commission compose its pres- 
ent differences as to what is legal 
or illegal in absorbing freight. 
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Senator Ralph Flanders’ analysis of President Truman’s anti- 
inflation proposals provides much food for thought. Holds 
inflation cures lie only partly in federal jurisdiction 


IT DID not get into the headlines, 
but the speech in which Sen. Ralph 
E. Flanders (Rep., Vt.) analyzed the 
President’s anti-inflation proposals to 
Congress was one of profound sig- 
nificance for industry and labor. 

It will not be read nearly as widely 
as it deserves—for, expressing the 
fruits of a long experience with 
bread-and-butter economics, it can be 
absorbed only after more penetrating 
reading and rereading than the aver- 
age citizen is willing to devote to 
such works even though they deal 
with vitally important subject mat- 
ter. 

In reviewing the President’s pro- 
posals, the former machine tool ex- 
ecutive and Federal Reserve banker 
eschewed politics and leaned over 
backwards to be fair. 

Sees Good and Bad—In the Presi- 
dent’s proposals he found much that 
was good, but he also found much 
that was bad or insufficient. Only 
in one instance did he see double-talk 
in the President’s bill, the wage sec- 
tion of Title III. This looked to him 
like “an artfully mistitled section 
which relates to price control only.” 
Like others, Mr. Flanders saw this 
section as covering only the condi- 
tions under which the President would 
permit price increases after wage 
increases had been granted either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

Whatever action the Congress 
would take, he went on, he was con- 
vinced that the fundamental remedies 
for inflation lie only in part within 
the jurisdiction of government and 
that “a large burden of the responsi- 
bility of control lies with organized 
labor and with industry.” 

The big need right now is for edu- 
cation of the public to the fact that 
full employment, such as we have 
been having for some years, tends in- 
exorably toward inflation——unless the 
parties creating inflation recognize 
and discharge their responsibilities. 
He pointed out by way of illustration 
that the existence of a considerable 
pool of unemployment automatically 
leads to deflation. The big question, 
therefore, is: ‘Can we have full em- 
ployment without inflation?” 

This question cannot be answered 
affirmatively, Senator Flanders went 
on, as long as labor lays the stress 
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on increasing wages instead of pro- 
duction. It cannot be answered af- 
firmatively until labor has a more 
realistic understanding as to the 
function of profits in our economy. 


Cites Fallacy “A fallacy which 
leads to harmful demands,” he said, 
“is that corporate profits can be 
redistributed to employees on a gen- 
erous scale. Those profits in 1947 
amounted to about $28,700,000,000 be- 
fore taxes—a very tidy sum indeed. 
Why not distribute the greater part 
of that in increased wages? For one 
thing, the government needs the $11,- 
700,000,000 it collected in taxes, and 
the added billions it collected in 
double taxation on the dividends paid 
to stockholders. Furthermore, divi- 
dends must be paid if capital is to 
flow into production in a free econ- 
omy; and about the only hope for 
a continued rise in living standards, 
apart from longer hours and increased 
worker efficiency, is a revised flow 
of profits into new materials and 
products and more efficient plants 
and equipment.” 

Labor could make a big contribu- 
tion toward reversing the inflation- 
ary curve by asking Congress to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to permit a longer work-week with- 
out payment of overtime rates; the 
act, he recalled, was passed in a 
time of acute unemployment to 
spread the work, and is inflationary 
in its effect. The effect of increased 
production would be increased com- 
petition leading to lower prices. 


Soul-Searching Needed—‘‘The most 
serious soul-searching must be done 
by the unions with the more highly- 
paid membership who customarily 
spearhead the demands for still high- 
er wages,” he went on. “These unions 
should rest on their oars. It is the 
low-income groups who must come 
up. As they are left further and fur- 
ther behind they have to concentrate 
all their energies on the bare nec- 
essities of minimum food, clothing, 
and shelter. They are lost as cus- 
tomers. They become a menace to 
prosperity. They are the _ hapless, 
hopeless means by which inflation in 
due time ends in a bust.” 


As to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant who in these delicate times 
“raises his prices to more than offset 


wages and material increases’ sych 
a man is likewise driving our inflg- 
tion into a disastrous and in: ‘ap- 
able bust; he is throwing the frev ep. 
terprise system overboard. 
Senator Flanders’ speech containeg 
much other thought-provoking con. 
text. The whole food price support 
and production quota setup, he said 
needs a thorough analysis and over. 
hauling. Those wanting copies of the 
speech can get them by writing to 
Senator Flanders’ office in the Sen. 
ate Office building, Washington. 


Employers Run Into Trouble 


THAT the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act con- 
tinue to give plenty of trouble to 
employers is amply demonstrated by 
a report by William R. McComb, ad- 
ministrator of the Wage & Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, Labor De- 
partment. 

Of the 30,053 employers inspected 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30 last, 15,799, or more than half, 
were in violation. Of these latter, 
9582 arranged to make restitution 
of $4,256,761 in back wages to some 
100,000 employees. About 90,000 of 
these employees were owed back 
wages because they had not received 
overtime conpensation at time-and-a- 
half for work beyond 40 hours in a 
workweek. However, approximately 
12,000 were owed back wages because 
the employers had failed to pay them 
at least 40 cents an hour at some 
time during the past two years. 


Forum for Small Business 


INCREASINGLY, the Senate Small 
Business Committee, of which Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry (Rep., Nebr.) 
is chairman, is serving as a forum 
for the airing of the troubles of 
small business interests. A good deal 
of this business is handled behind 
closed doors and the proceedings are 
not made public. 

A closed meeting of this kind o¢- 
curred on Aug. 4 when Senator Wher- 
ry, disturbed by persistent complaints 
about the proposed allocation of 59, 
000 tons of steel for prefabricated 
housing, called in all the interested 
parties. 

These included not only the two 
speakers who opposed the proposed 
allocation at the recent public heat- 
ing—Dr. C. J. Rodman, Alliance 
Ware, Alliance, O., spokesman fo" 
the Formed Metal Plumbing Division 
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of the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
and R. C. Ingersoli, vice president, 
sorg-Warner Corp.—but Secretary 
Charles Sawyer of the Commerce De- 
partment, John Virden, director of 
the Office of Industry Co-operation 
and officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. which financed the 
chief beneficiary of the allocation, 
Lustron Corp., with loans aggregating 
$25,500,000. 

Steered by Senator Wherry, the 
meeting afforded a thorough airing 
of the views for and against the al- 
location, and of the extent and char- 
acter of the government’s interest 
in Lustron. At its close, Senator 
Wherry refused to make any recom- 
mendations one way or the other 
but left it up to Secretary Sawyer 
to decide whether, in the light of the 
information that had been deve!oped, 
the proposed prefabricated housing 
steel allocation should be finally ap- 
proved or disapproved. 


ECA Not a Purchasing Agency 


BOOKLET, “American Business and 
European Recovery,” which outlines 
the operations of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and the pur- 
chasing procedures of participating 
countries, is available to those inter- 
ested. Explaining that ECA is a fi- 
nancing agency and not a purchasing 
agency, the booklet points out that 
the American businessman’s contacts 
should be with the foreign business- 
man, the foreign government and the 
export license office of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“After weighing the requirements 
of the participating countries, ECA 
issues procurement authorizations to 
those cquntries,” the booklet says. 
“The manner in which the participat- 
ing countries make their purchases 
follows no set general pattern. ECA 
is desirous of having purchases follow 
normal private trade channels to the 
greatest extent practicable.” 

The booklet briefly outlines the 
buying methods of the various par- 
ticipating countries and lists address- 
es of foreign purchasing missions 
and embassies. 


Steelworks Map Proves Popular 


THE big demand for copies of its 
color map showing blast furnace and 
steelworks locations in the United 
States, together with capacity and 
names of the owners, proved an eye- 
opener to Commerce Department of- 
ficials. 

When the map was offered for 
public distribution on July 13, 6000 
copies were in stock. All except a 
few hundred have been disposed of. 
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DISCUSS INFLATION: Action in the credit field alone will not solve the 
inflation problem, Federal Reserve Board Chairman Thomas B. McCabe, 
left, told the Senate Banking & Currency Committee before Congress 
passed credit control legislation recently. Here Mr. McCabe confers with 
Charles W. Tobey (Rep., N. H.), chairman of that committee. NEA photo 








Elliot S. Hanson, chief of the Iron 
& Steel Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, has expressed the hope 
that at some time in the future a 
similar map showing rolling mill fa- 
cilities by product, ownership and ca- 
pacity can be made available. 


Coking Coal Survey Under Way 


DUE to a shortage in coking coals 
the Bureau of Mines is making a 
nationwide survey of mineable cok- 
ing coals to serve as a guide in de- 
veloping adequate reserves for use 
in times of national emergency. Be- 
ginning in sections of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Alabama, the survey will extend 
to every coal-producing state. 
Assisting the bureau in the survey 
is the Coal Resources Committee of 
the National Bituminous Coal Ad- 
visory Council. This committee is al- 
so working jointly with the bureau 
in the companion program to extend 
the supply of coking coals through 
washing and blending studies. Simul- 
taneously, the Bureau of Mines will 
step up its research in blending coals 
and up-grading submarginal coals to 
augment the coking coal supply, and 


expand its investigations of coal re- 
serves in Alaska. 

Making Studies—While the coking 
coal survey proceeds, the bureau, in 
pilot plants and laboratories in Pitts- 
burgh, and other stations, will study 
ways to remove sulphur and other 
impurities from coal which otherwise 
could be used for making coke. They 
will also study the blending of highly 
expanding coals with other coking 
coal to make blends safe for use ir 
coke ovens. Submarginal, or low- 
grade coals will be blended with oth- 
er coals to produce metallurgical- 
grade coal, and the highly expanding 
and submarginal coals will be added 
to the final coking coal estimates. 


Another Strong Man Leaves 


ANOTHER “strong man” has just 
left the Commerce Department. Hé 
is Rudolph Matthes who, since leav- 
ing the Navy in 1945, has been act- 
ing chief of the Industry Division of 
the Office of Domestic Commerce. 
In this capacity, he played an im- 
portant role in keeping Congress in- 
formed of the department’s activi- 
ties. Mr. Matthes has gone with W. 
R. Grace & Co., New York, as assist- 
ant vice president. 
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German Steel May Reunite 


Divorced units may be brought 
together to help restore mini- 
mum of domestic equilibrium 


COMPROMISE on the knotty problem 
of steel plant integration in Germany 
seems likely. Many observers believe 
the divorced steel units must be 
brought together again in an attempt 
to restore at least a minimum of do- 
mestie economic equilibrium. 

Even many Allied custodians of the 
newly formed non-integrated steel 
plants now concede that operations 
are economically and technically un- 
sound; the American Steel Commis- 
sion, drafting a report on the situa- 
tion in the Ruhr, is expected to reach 
similar conclusions. Opposed to this 
view, however, is the opinion still 
held by many Allied factions and also 
by German trade unions that a steel 
monopoly must be prevented what- 
ever the costs. Those favoring unit 
integration point out that the major 
obstacle to free competition is not 
a possible steel monopoly, but rather 
the economic climate of state-direc- 
ted enterprise in which business has 
lived under the Nazis and since the 
war. If the non-integrated system is 
kept, they argue, permanent state 
support will result. 

Foreign Capital Needed—Report by 
the American Commission is also ex 
pected to include comments on the 
steel industry’s overwhelming need 
for foreign capital for rehabilitation. 
Foreign loans would be out of the 
question under present operating in- 
efficiencies, although ERP credits, to 
be administered under a German 
RFC arrangement, should help to- 
ward rehabilitation. 


Steel production is laboriously im- 
proving. Estimated output for the 
first half of the year is: 2,027,680 
metric tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings compared with 1,645,000 tons 
during the same period of 1947; 1,- 
788,000 tons of pig iron, in contrast 
to 1,207,000 tons a year earlier. Pro- 
duction of ingots and castings dur- 
ing June was the best since the war, 
with 377,748 tons turned out, com- 
pared with 323,545 tons in May. For 
pig iron, the record figures were 336,- 
056 tons and 315,530 tons respective- 
ly, and for rolled products, 253,204 
tons and 211,934 tons. 


Currency Reform  Benefits—The 
currency reform is generally credited 
for the improved June performance. 
Markets, however, are still in a turm- 
oil, and some observers predict an in- 
flationary spiral will burst from the 
Confusion. Coal price rise of 7.50 
marks per ton, just announced, will 
Merease steel costs by 11.25 marks 
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for ingots and 19.25 marks for steel 
bars. Higher electricity prices will 
further increase steel costs, with 
sheets, for example, boosted by 11 
marks. 

Industry, nevertheless, is picking 
up. The textile industry is placing 
large machinery orders, and_ the 
former Thyssen firm has received a 
$1 million contract to install a new 
coal mine shaft for Houilleres du 
Bassin de Lorraine, France, first or- 
der of this type obtained since the 
war. 


Great Britain 


MAJOR political battle looms over 
British iron and steel nationalization. 
The main round has not started, but 
in the preliminary skirmishes the gov- 
ernment has taken the initiative with 
its proposals on how it will operate 
the industry should nationalization 
occur. A central board, which would 
probably be called a _ corporation, 
would be set up with very wide pow- 
ers. All the main activities of the 
industry would be nationalized, down 
to the rerolling process. Individual 
firms would retain their identities and 
names and would be given much in- 
dependence in their day-to-day work- 
ing, although they would be bound 
by the main directives of the central 
board. 

Possibly to arm itself with ammu- 
nition for such a fight, the govern- 
ment has also published figures show- 
ing the British domestic finished iron 
and steel prices are lower than Ameri- 
can in all but a few cases. The infer- 
ence is that such prices are kept at 
current levels only through govern- 
ment control. Pig iron prices have 
risen 102 per cent since prewar. Coke 
has gone up 185 per cent. Freight 
rates for iron ore have jumped 100 
per cent. 


France 


FRENCH $ssteel industry, already 
showing reassuring signs of recovery, 
will get another shot in the arm with- 
in the next five or six months with 
the blowing in of two additional blast 
furnaces in the Saar, now part of the 
French economic system. The prewar 
output of these two units accounted 
for 25 per cent of the whole Saar pro- 
duction, and about 3 per cent of total 
German output. 

The amalgamation of two north- 
ern French steel firms, Societe des 
Fourneaux and Societe des Forges et 
Acieries du Nord et de L’Est, is also 
expected to be beneficial production- 
wise. New firm will have a capital of 
$55,500,000 and is installing a com- 
plete strip mill. Several companies 


are producing more steel now than 
ever before in their history, and most 
others are close to prewar rates or 
comfortably exceed figures for 1946 
and 1947. 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


BENELUX steel exports are leveling 
off, and even slight price concessions 
are being offered for merchant bars 
for export. Steel production will 
soon be increased with the blowing in 
of a new blast furnace for the Cocker- 
ill firm in Belgium. The facility 
has a capacity of 600 tons of pig iron 
per day. 


Czechoslovakia 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN exports of iro! 
steel and engineering products are 
about twice as high as in 1939 
Nation’s production of pig iron during 
the first five months of this year was 
679,825 metric tons, compared with 
578,000 tons in the 
period of 1947. For steel ingots and 
castings the output in the five months 
of 1948 was 1,134,647 tons, compared 
with 955,000 tons. 


corresponding 


Austria 


MINISTRY of 
has drawn up a scheme for expanded 
production of iron and steel in Austria. 
Output of raw steel is to be boosted 
to 1,070,000 metric tons, compared 
with the 650,000 tons turned out in 
1937. Increased use of electric fur- 
naces is contemplated to 
scarce coal. Iron ore output, expected 
to reach 2,100,000 tons at Austria’s 
Ergberg mines, should be adequate. 
The eventual demand for plates and 
sheets is estimated to reach 200,000 
tons per year; an increase in pro- 
duction of welded tubes is anticipated, 
the present capacity being around 
10,000 tons annually. Current pro- 
duction of 80,000 tons of wire pro- 
ducts per year is expected to be suf- 
ficient. 


Economic Planning 


conserve 


Output of pig iron in Austria in the 
first four months of 1948 was 175,000 
metric tons, as against 26,000 tons ir 
the corresponding period of 1947. 


Italy 


PRODUCTION of Italian private 
automobiles is increasing, but the 
output of commercials is receding. In 
the first quarter of 1948, 9676 private 
cars were made, compared with 3349 
in the first quarter of 1947. For com- 
mercial vehicles of all descriptions, 
the figures were 3666 for the first 
quarter of this year, as against 4150 
in the first three months of 1947. 


















































































Mill Pricing Pains 


Youngstown area may not have 
them, but is considering rem- 
edies just in case 


YOUNGSTOWN, one of the “steel- 
lest of the steel districts,” is in a 
quandary over what the shift from 
the basing point to the f.o.b. mill 
pricing system is going to do to it. 

Some Youngstowners are pessimis- 
tic about the outlook for the future. 
Still others feel the change is going 
to give the area’s new industrial de- 
velopment campaign quite a lift. 

The district ranks fourth as a steel 
producing area, but it is smallest, 
geographically, of any major sector, 
and a larger percentage of its pop- 
ulation depends directly on steel than 
does any other large steel producing 
area. 

Campaign Started—To counteract 
the adverse effects of the shift, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
just set up an Industrial Development 
Division to try to attract steel con- 
sumers to the district. It is headed 
by the promotion manager, Myron S. 
Curtis. 


“While we are still convinced that 
it is best for consumers of steel and 
the nation as a whole...” said Presi- 
dent Frank Purnell, in commenting 
on the appointment, “that Congress 
take action to correct in a proper 
way the effect of the Supreme Court 
decision, we want at the same time 
to offer any assistance possible to 
those who may show interest in 
establishing producing facilities in 
the Youngstown area.” 

The change in the pricing system 
hasn’t made some steel consumers 
in Youngstown too unhappy, although 
some get a price increase in addition 
to the recent boost in steel prices. 
One fabricator points out that com- 
petitors located far from steel mills 
heretofore have had the advantage 
over local manufacturers, in that they 
have had cheaper wage rates, also 
steel as cheaply as did those within 
the shadow of the steel mills. “Now 
this evens the score,” this fabricator 
says. “We still will have to pay our 
labor more money than do our prin- 
cipal competitors, but we will get 
steel cheaper than they.” 

Reshuffle Buying Programs—Some 
companies now are reshuffling their 
purchasing programs. A large con- 
sumer in Youngstown, for example, 
buying from Pittsburgh, finds that 
his sheet now costs $4 a ton more 
than it would if obtained at home. 
Company is trying to divert its 
orders. Another local user had 
bought much of its steel from Armco 
Steel Corp. in Middletown, O., but 
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MILL PRICING CREATES PROBLEM FOR YOUNGSTOWN STEEL MILLS 


is trying to work out arrangements 
to get it all locally. Still another 
firm has been buying plates from 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. at 
Homestead and stainless steel where 
it could locate it. Considerations of 
competition force this company now 
to buy much of its steel in nearby 
markets—or not at all. 

Norris J. Clarke, vice president of 
Republic Steel Corp., recently told 
a group of Youngstown fabricators 
that the area wouldn’t suffer much 
from the shift. He explained that 
pipe mills, for example, are all located 
considerable distances from the con- 
suming markets, and that all would 
probably share equally in the busi- 
ness, with consumers paying the 
freight. Enough users of other steel 
products, he added, are located rea- 
sonably near the Youngstown mills 
to consume all other products made 
in the district. 


Pittsburgh Fabricators May Boom 


IN THE WAKE of the steel indus- 
try’s shift to mill pricing has come 
a flood of inquiries regarding produc- 
tion time available with fabricators 
engaged in contracting work in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown area. 
Manufacturers who normally sub- 
contract work on some of the parts 
for their finished products have made 
many recent contacts with fabricat- 
ors that have benefited from the pric- 
ing change and now find themselves 
in a favorable geographical position 
for freight rates. Typical of the firms 
receiving such inquiries is Ohio Val- 
ley Steel Sales Co., which a short 
time ago completed a $250,000 plant 
at Steubenville, O. Because of new 
fabricating demands, Ohio Valley is 
now accepting schedules for addi- 


tional open facility time for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1948 on its 
heavy capacity equipment. 


Cement Institute Case Analyzed 


THE general counsel’s office of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has completed preparation of 
an analysis of the apparent implica- 
tions of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Cement Institute case involv- 
ing the so-called “basing point deliv- 
ered price system.” Copies may be 
had by writing the Chamber’s Wash- 
ington headquarters. 


River Plan To Ease Coal Shipment 


METALLURGICAL coal supplies for 
Pittsburgh district steel mills may 
be insured for “decades” following 
completion of federal navigation pro- 
jects on the upper Monongahela riv 
er, 

Initial congressional appropriation 
of $3 million will permit work to 
start, probably in late December, on 
the first unit in the program, the 
new Morgantown lock and dam. 
This will be the first of a series of 
three new locks and dams that will 
open the Monongahela to heavy traf- 
fic from Pittsburgh to about a mile 
above Fairmont, W. Va. The entire 
program will cost an estimated $24 
million and should be completed in 
six to eight years. 

Although the first unit, the Mor- 
gantown project, will not be finished 
for two and a half years, steel com- 
panies already are preparing for the 
rush in coal shipments by barge. 
Weirton Steel Co. is reported open- 
ing a new coal mine at Little Falls, 
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w. Va. and Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp is said to be considering new 
loading docks at Fairmont and Hilde- 
pran.i as soon as the river becomes 
fully navigable that far. Company 
has mines at both places that aren’t 
being worked because of trancporta- 
tion. Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. is completing extensive improve- 
ments at its Arkwright mine near 
Morgantown. Other Pittsburgh prop- 
erties, including loading docks which 
had been abandoned, are being 
whipped into shape. 

One geological survey has estimat- 
ed that 1.6 billion tons of coal of met- 
allurgical grade are still in the ground 
above Morgantown. Supplies of this 
quality coal in the Pittsburgh area 
are nearing exhauction. 


Meetings . . 


Aug. 24-27, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Pacific general meeting, Spokane, 
Wash, Institute headquarters are at 33 W 
39th St., New York. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3, American Chemical Society: 
Eastern section of annual meeting, Wash- 
ington, D, C. Society headquarters are at 
60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 6-10, American Chemical Society: Mid- 
west section of annual meeting, St. Louis. 
Society headquarters are at 60 E, 42nd St., 
New York. 

Sept. 7-9, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
National tractor and diesel engine meeting, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. Society head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

sept. 7-10, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Fall meeting on hydroelectric re- 
sources and wood industries of Pacific North- 
west, at Portland, Oreg. Society headquar- 
ters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

sept. 9-10, American Ceramic Society: Fall 
meeting, Hotel Conneaut, Conneaut Lake 

Park, Pa. Society headquarters are at 
2525 N. High St., Columbus, O. 

Sept. 13-17, American Chemical Society: West- 
ern section of annual meeting, Portland, 
Oreg Society headquarters are at 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Sept, 13-17, Instrument Society of America: 
Third instrument conference and _ exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Society head- 
quarters are at 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sept. 20-25, American Mining Congress: Metal 
mining convention and exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Congress headquarters are in the 
Ring Bldg., Washington, 

Sept. 23, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 27-Oet. 2, Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try: Third national plastics exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Society head- 
quarters are at 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 

Sept. 28-Oct. 30, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Institute is one of sponsors of first inter- 
national congress on porcelain enameling, 
London. Institute headquarters are at 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington. 

Sept. 28-Oet. 1, Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers: Annual convention and exhibition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Association 
headquarters are at 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
Blonal technical meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, 

Oct. 1-2, Southern Ohio Section of Open Hearth 
Committee, Iron & Steel Division and Ohio 
Valley Section, AIME: Annual fall meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 0. 

Oct. 4-7, Industrial Packaging Engineers Asso- 

ciation and University of Illinois: First an- 
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nual industrial packaging and materials 
handling short course, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Association headquarters are at 20 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Oct. 4-11, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc.: Twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 
Institute headquarters are at 101 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Oct. 5-7, Industrial Packaging Engineers As- 
sociation: Show at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Association headquarters are at 20 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

Oct. 5-7, American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers: Middle eastern district meeting, 
Washington. Institute headquarters are at 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 

Oct. 5-7, Materials Handling Institute: Region- 


al materials handling exposition, Mechanics 
Hall, Boston. Institute secretary-treasurer 
is R. Kennedy Hanson, 1108 Clark Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Insfitute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 


Oct. 11-13, American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers: Semi-annual convention, . Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles Society executive sec- 
retary is Harry E. Conrad, 1666 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit. 


Oct. 11-13, National Lubricating Grease Insti- 
tute: 16th annual convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago Institute headquar- 
ters are at 4638 Mill Creek Parkway, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





Warm Air Furnaces 


Factory shipments of 55,000 warm 
air furnaces in May, valued at $9.3 
million, continued the upward 
trend that began in March. Ship- 
ments represented an increase of 
22 per cent over the 46,000 units 
shipped in May, 1947. Inventory 
of warm air furnaces at the end of 
May was 107,000 units which re- 
presents a slight decrease from 
stocks at end of April. During 
first 5 months of this year, 223,- 
000 warm air furnaces were ship- 
ped compared with 316,000 units 
for same period in 1947. Census 
Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Water Heaters 


Shipments of water heaters, ex- 
cept electric, during May dropped 
to 161,000 units valued at $7.2 
million, representing a decrease 
of 7 per cent from the April figure 
and a decrease of 23 per cent from 
the number of units shipped in 
May, 1947. Inventories at the end 
of May declined to 132,000 units 
from 135,000 at the end of pre- 
vious month. Direct-fired water 
heaters accounted for 93 per cent 
of the total, amounting to 149,000 
units which is a drop of 9 per cent 
from the figure of the previous 
month. During the first 5 months 
of this year 844,000 units were 
shipped, representing a decrease 
of 35 per cent from shipments for 
the same period in 1947. Ship- 
ments of electric water heaters 
in May rose slightly to 61,435 
units compared with April ship- 
ments of 58,923 units. Range 
boiler shipments of 41,000 units 
in May dropped 21 per cent from 
the April figure. Census Bureau, 
Commerce Dept. 


Rubber 


Total rubber consumption in June 





Facts for Industry... 


was 95,010 long tons compared 
with 87,290 tons in May and 85,109 
tons in June, 1947. It marked the 
first time this year that monthly 
rubber consumption exceeded that 
of the corresponding month in 
1947. Of the total June figure, 
consumption of natural rubber was 
55,692 tons, including 2278 tons 
of latex, a postwar high, Synthe- 
tic rubber consumption at 39,318 
tons was the highest since Jan- 
uary. Imports of natural rubber 
amounted to 64,055 tons (includ- 
ing 2288 tons of latex) and ex- 
ceeded consumption for the first 
time since March, halting the re- 
cent sharp downtrend in stocks. 
Domestic Commerce Office, Com- 
merce Dept. 


Petroleum 


Amount of domestic crude petrol- 
eum to be consumed or exported 
in August, 1948, is estimated at 
5,660,000 bbl daily. Forecast in- 
cludes estimates of total gasoline 
demand of 86 million barrels, total 
crude runs to stills of 5.7 million 
bbl daily and a gasoline yield from 
crude of 41.2 per cent. Based 
on actual April and May figures 
and estimates for June, total 
stocks of refined oils are esti- 
mated at about 284 million bbl on 
June 30, an unusual gain of almost 
32 million bbl during second quart- 
er. Principal changes are esti- 
mated as a drop of 8 million bbl in 
finished gasoline stocks and in- 
creases of 15 million bbl in distill- 
ate fuel oil stocks, 11 million bbl 
in residual fuel oil stocks and over 
8 million bbl in kerosene stocks. 
These increases are in line with 
forecast of necessity for a sub- 
stantial gain in refined stocks dur- 
ing the year to insure an adequate 
supply of fuel oil for next winter. 
Bureau of Mines, Interior Dept. 






















































































































Here the boring tool ond turning cutter 
on B. and M.'s Man-Au-Trol V.T.L. hove 
nearly finished their cuts. When fin- 
ished, the head moves to the right to 
straddle face the hub. 


View from underside of wheel showing 
boring tool at end of cut, ready to 
move to the right to take straddle cut. 
Note iower straddle cutter on right side 
of bar. 


® 


Here you see the finish of the hub 
straddle facing operation. Now the 
head and bar move left to center of 
bore and rise to index position for next 
operation. 
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By H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





Upheaval in steel pricing likely to wash out quality and 


service as deciding factors in selling materials and parts to 


automotive industry 


DETROIT 
QUALITY and service appear likely 
to be washed out as deciding factors 
in selling materials and parts to the 
automotive industry in the wake of 
an upheaval in prices the like of 
which has never been ceen. 

Touched off by the steel industry's 
adoption of f.o.b. mill quotations, 
which mean virtually separate price 
cards for every producing plant in the 
country, the price nightmare is fur- 
ther complicated by steadily mount- 
ing freight tariffs and the necessity 
of steel consumers paying the full 
freight bill from mill sources. 

Naturally, the impact of the sud- 
den change has affected parts sup- 
pliers to the same extent, possibly 
more, than it did manufacturers of 
passenger cars and trucks. Many 
parts sources currently are burning 
the midnight oil in the attempt to re- 
concile new steel costs with what 
they must charge for their finished 
products. At the moment it appears 
that in the parts field, as well as in 
the steel business, there are likely 
to be about as many different prices 
quoted as there are companies quot- 
ing them. 

Radical Change—Since the days of 
the NRA codes, 15 years ago, prices 
generally have been what might be 
termed stagnant as far as competi- 
tive suppliers to the motor industry 
were concerned. True, there were 
minor variations which permitted a 
purchasing agent some area of choice 
in selecting a supplier, but more often 
quality of the product, quick delivery, 
special service features and the like 
were motivating forces behind sales. 

This is all changing, whether for 
the long term or not remains to be 
Seen. F.o.b. pricing of steel, on the 
face of it, means that geographical 
proximity to the user will be the chief 
clincher of a sale. Many view the 
turn as a sort of socialization of in- 
dustry, destruction of the incentive 
to compete on the basis of the true 
worth of the product, and localization 
of sales territories. It is too early 
to judge how sound these viewpoints 
may be. 


Detroit is Magnet—There is one 


Important thing to keep in mind: 


Detroit, as always is the powerful 
magnet in the industrial market 
place. Wherever a supplier may be, 
when he is setting new prices he 
keeps one eye on Detroit and its 
volume buyers in the automotive 
field. He wants to try to stay com- 
petitive there and, as a consequence, 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 

January 422,324 366,205 
February 399,460 393,636 
March 519,133 443,588 
April 462,315 445,137 
May 359,989 404,191 
June 454,388 421,466 

6 mos. 2,617,609 2,474,22¢ 
July 489,346 400,944 
August 364,478 
September 444,501 
October 461,536 
November 417,493 
December 492,109 

12 mos, 5,055,284 


* Preliminary 


Estimates for week ended: 


1948 1947 
July 24 118,797 83,867 
July 31 113,706 97,712 
Aug. 7 110,313 79,452 
Aug. 14 95,000 83,501 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











will be inclined to set prices at such 
a level that the delivered price in 
Detroit will be on a par with com- 
petitors. 

Two alternatives are faced—either 
the f.o.b. price is so low that profit 
margins are sacrificed, or some form 
of transportation must be lined up, 
enough below present rail rates on 
long hauls to avoid an excessive 
freight load on the price. 

The latter route, or a slight varia- 
tion of it, was the first step taken by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel when it asked 
railroads to consider a 40 per cent 
reduction in tariffs on Pittsburgh- 
Detroit shipments. Buffalo and Chi- 
cago mills have the possibilities of 


the low-cost water routes to Detroit 
and Saginaw to consider. Not being 
overlooked is the feasibility of or- 
ganizing expanded trucking lines to 
move steel to the motor plants from 
distant mills. On the later score are 
problems of ensnarling and conflict- 
ing state regulations governing move- 
ment of heavy trucks needed to haul 
steel, not to mention suitable loading 
facilities for trucks at steel plants. 

Assessed Double—Local fabricators 
obtaining steel from mills in this 
area and paying only the local rail 
switching charge for delivery are 
complaining that they are being as- 
sessed a “double switch’ where ton- 
nage has to move over two rail lines, 
whereas formerly they paid only the 
standard switching rate. There is 
talk of groups of steel users banding 
together to organize their own truck- 
ing company to handle the co-opera- 
tive delivery of mill products, and dis- 
continue rail shipments. They argue 
that cost savings would be possible 
and quicker deliveries effected. 

As yet there have been no major 
changes mapped out by automotive 
companies on materials or parts 
sources. Immediate concern is simply 
over obtaining releases when needed, 
price still being incidental. Perhaps 
it could be stated that prices are 
becoming a little less incidental then 
they were three months ago. Pur- 
chasing departments, particularly 
those of the larger companies, are 
carefully assembling freight data and 
are precsing suppliers for details o1 
latest revision in price sheets 


Ford Building New Slag Plant 


OPEN-HEARTH slag and £@=<kull 
cracker building costing $500,000 is 
now going up at the Ford Rouge 
plant, to be ready by the end of No- 
vember. The 555-ft building will be 
in two sections and will be 175 ft 
long, 90 ft wide and 104 ft high in the 
portion handling ladle skulls, while 
the slag section will be 380 ft long, 
90 ft wide and 90 ft high. In the 
skull cracker section, a 40-ton over- 
head crane will lift a 15-ton ball 90 
ft into the air and let it fall on skulls 
weighing, in some cases, more than 
20 tons. Previously these agglomer- 
ates were cut up by acetylene torch 
and the new method will replace 
torch cutting to a large extent. 

Slag Department——The slag depart- 
ment will house a pit 350 ft long, 56 
ft wide and 10 ft deep, into which 
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THE EASY WAY: To speed production, Ford Motor Co. has introduced 
a progressive transfer-type machine for drilling oil holes in steel V-8 
engine crankshafts for 1949 Ford and Mercury passenger cars. New 
method requires only the loading of crankshafts onto the transfer con- 
veyor at one-end of the machine, rest of the operations being automatic 
until crankshafts are unloaded at end of the 39-foot long machine. The 
machine drills and deep-drills 12 oil holes and drills and reams four 
Welch plug holes in each crankshaft 








will be poured molten open-hearth 
slag. The latter will be sprayed with 
water, breaking into small pieces. An 
operator, controlling the flow of wat- 
er, will be enclosed in a small steel- 
plate cupola to protect him against 
hot slag splashing and explosions. 
After being cooled, the broken slag 
will be transfered to railroad cars by 
means of two 20-ton cranes with 
buckets. Material will be sold for 
road ballast. Because of the opera- 
tions performed in the building, walls 
will be %¢ in. steel plate for the first 
30 ft, then 4% in. plate for the next 
30 ft, and 10-gage steel mesh for 
the remainder. Roof will be corru- 
gated steel. 


New Shipping Docks at Rouge 


WORK also has started at the Rouge 
plant on new shipping and receiving 
docks for the pressed steel, parts and 
accessories and manufacturing serv- 
ices building. The docks, planned to 
expedite truck handling facilities, 
will be of steel, and concrete and 
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masonry construction and will be 
equipped with elevating dock plates 
to compensate for height differences 
between dock and truck floors. When 
completed the docks at the pressed 
steel building will accommodate 65 
trucks carrying 950 tons of material 
daily. Parts and accessories docks 
will handle 155 trucks carrying 465 
tons of parts daily, and the manufac- 
turing services building docks will 
handle 191 trucks carrying 730 tons 
of materials daily. Project will be 
completed next month. 


Employee Suggestions Pour In 


EMPLOYEE suggestions continue to 
pour in to the headquarters of vari- 
ous departments at Ford which have 
instituted payoffs for workable ideas. 
A job setter in the foundry machine 
shop was awarded $1500 for a sug- 
gestion providing for the use of a 
limit switch and the extension of the 
locking pin on a camshaft and crank- 
shaft lathe. Damage to cutters, ma- 
chine heads and cylinder blocks in 


procecs resulting from improp: © jp. 
sertion of locking pins has been jm. 
inated by the use of the limit s» ite, 

An employee in the prod: ction 
foundry received the same a» ount 
for suggesting that oil holes i: ey). 
inder blocks be cleaned with a wer 
reamer iristead of by hand. 

A relief first helper in the pen. 
hearth department was paid $692 fo, 
proposing an improved type of slag 
flush runner for furnaces, with larg. 
er area and lined with brick. In cage 
of a hole in the runner, a plate can 
be used over the hole and a new 
brick lining inserted. The shell out- 
lasts the former type of runner and 
permits a faster flush because it jis 
deeper. 

A crane operator clicked for $300 
with the suggestion that wood lin- 
ings of pickling tanks be assembled 
with bronze bolts and nuts to hold 
aluminum bronze angle plates in posi- 
tion, instead of the former screws 
which dropped out when the wood 
lining became eroded. 


Fighting River Pollution 


CHEVROLET is_ spending about 
$300,000 on equipment to help end 
pollution of the Flint river resulting 
from oily wastes originating in its 
motor manufacturing plant there. A 
separate building is being constructed 
to house the new equipment. Research 
work is under way to develop a sys- 
tem for eliminating added pollution 
of the river caused by cyanide wastes 
from plating plants in the area. Chem- 
ists are seeking to develop a practi- 
cal method of absorbing cyanide from 
rinse water used in plating tanks, 
which would eliminate pollution and 
also permit reuse of the rinse water. 
David Milne, chemical engineer in 
the production engineering section of 
yeneral Motors, has been taking an 
active part in these efforts which 
include the Buick and AC Spark 
Plug Division of General Motors in 
Flint as well. 


Chrysler Earnings Reflect Strike 


NET earnings of Chrysler Corp. for 
the first six months of the year wer 
nearly $28.5 million, or 4.29 per cent 
on sales as compared with $35 million 
or 5.41 per cent on sales for the 
same period of 1947, reflecting th 
impact of the 17-day strike in the 
company’s plants and frequent in- 
terruptions resulting from materials 
shortages. Unit sales, for example, 
were 439,159 cars and trucks, against 
460,252 in 1947. Dollar sales, however, 
were up a little better than $14 ! iill- 
ion by virtue of higher prices. 
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Now you can plan beyond the drafting board... always Always the same, simple operation—no matter what your 
reproduce each drawing as the type of Ozalid print best fit- choice. Ozalid prints are exposed and dry developed... in 
ted for the job at hand. You can “color code”... make trans- seconds. Each is an exact-size, positive copy ... with lines 
lucent “masters”... prints on film or plastic-coated cloth. and images reproduced in black, blue, red, or sepia colors. 
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Ozaplastic— the right print for jobs where grease and grime Just like new... by simply running a damp cloth over the 
abound. It’s oilproof, waterproof, greaseproof. You can give print. No time out for replacements ...no time wasted on 
it a “beating”—as illustrated above — without affecting it the production line. Typical of your savings ... when you 
one bit. match the print to the job with Ozalid! 
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New Plant for Fasteners 


Bethlehem Pacific’s new Seattle 
unit may ease supply situation 
in bolts and nuts 


TIGHT supply situation in the fasten- 
er field may be loosened slightly with 
the opening of a new nut and bolt 
plant in Seattle by Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., a Bethlehem Steel 
Co. subsidiary. The Seattle unit, com- 
pleted at a cost of $500,000, will 
produce approximately 10,000 tons 
annually and will boost Bethlehem 
Pacific’s total bolt and nut output to 
30,000 tons per year. 

The new factory adjoins the old 
steelmaking plant of Pacific Coast 
Forge Co., acquired by Bethlehem in 
1945. Production is completely in- 
tegrated from steelmaking to pack- 
aging of bolt and nut 
Equipment installed or on order for 
the new unit includes heading, thread- 
ing, nut-making and tapping machin- 
ery. Production line technique in 
producing both hot-forged and cold 
formed bolt and nut items is followed. 
Die and moving parts for the machines 
are produced and serviced in the new 
plant’s machine shop. 


products, 


Seattle facilities have been designed 
for production of specialty 
items. These include silo rods, wooden 
pipe bands, foundation bolts, special 
agricultural machinery bolts, salmon 
trap staples, railroad specialties and 
plywood bolts. Bethlehem Pacific 
also manufactures bolts and nuts at 
Los Angeles and Scuth San Francisco. 


some 


Inland Expansion Gets Financing 


ARRANGEMENTS have been com- 
pleted by Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
for loan of $20 million which will 
be used to finance a company-wide 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram, part of which is now in prog- 
ress. 

The major projects for which the 
proceeds of this loan will be used 
include: Construction of a new ore 
boat now contracted for with Ameri- 
can Ship Building Co., Cleveland; 
construction of a battery of 65 coke 
ovens; expansion of the cold strip 
mill and tinning plant operations; 
renovation and rebuilding of part of 
the No. 2 open hearth building; and 
construction of a new coal prepar- 
ation plant in connection with a new 
mine which is to be opened. 


Harvester Builds St. Paul Depot 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester Co.’s 
partial remedy for the problem of 
distribution is a chain of parts depots 
thoughout the United States, third 
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NEW BETHLEHEM BOLT AND NUT UNIT IN SEATTLE MAY CUT SUPPLY SNARL 


unit of which will be constructed at 
St. Paul. 

The $1 million facility will be built 
adjoining the present Harvester build- 
ing at Franklin and Eustis streets, 
and will be part of an eventual net- 
work of 11 such depots throughout the 
nation. This unit will serve as a 
wholesale distribution center for 
branches and retail dealers in Minn- 
esota, North and South Dakota, 
northwestern Wisconsin and north- 
ern lowa. 

The depot will be of one story con- 
struction and will contain a total 
area of about 250,000 sq ft. A mech- 
anical conveyor system will be in- 
stalled to facilitate handling of parts 
in large volume. Customer service 
will start in the fall of 1949. 


Sharon Steel Buys Coal Mine 


ARRANGEMENTS for the purchase 
of Rachel Mine located near Fairmont, 
W. Va., from Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co., have been completed by Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. Repair work 
is proceeding on the shaft which had 
partially caved in during September, 
1947, and will be finished late this 
vear. 


British Firm Buys U. S. Exporter 


CONTROLLING interest in American 
M.O.T. Inc., New York, steel export- 
ing firm, has been acquired by 
Messrs. Derby & Co. Ltd., London, 
England. Name of the American com- 
pany has been changed to Derby & 
Co. Ine. The new majority stock- 
holder has been a merchant firm for 
more than 150 years, specializing in 
minerals, precious metals and kind- 
red products, with offices in Austral- 
ia and South Africa. 

The New York company, in addi- 


tion to exporting steel, will now im- 
port minerals and ores. 


Chrysler Shifts Indiana Output 


CHRYSLER will began production 
of station wagon bodies in October 
at its Evansville, Ind., assembly 
plant. Part of the facility will still 
be used for assembly of Plymouths 
Chief reasons for this shift are: 
Sheet steel shortage is 
Chrysler to place more emphasis on 
wooden station wagon bodies; Ply- 
mouth assemblies at Evansville have 
not been at the rate originally con- 
templated; and Hercules Body Co. of 
Evansville has gone out of business 
and Chrysler can absorb many of this 
manufacturer’s employees. 


forcing 


Hercules is quitting business, ac- 
cording to its president, George K 
Specht, because it is too far fron 
Detroit to produce at a profit. 


U.S. Patent Applications Fall 


HINT of future technological trends 
in the United States is indicated b) 
the decline of 15 per cent in United 
States patent applications since 1930 

Machinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute, which has made a study of this 
situation, points to similar circum- 
stances in Great Britain where a lev- 
eling off of patent applications about 
1910 paralkeled the technological 
stagnation of that country. 

The all-time high in patent appli 
cations in the United States, says the 
institute report, was reached in 1929, 
with 94,738. During the depression 
there was a decline of almost 40 per 
cent. Not until 1946 did applications 
approach the 1929 figure, and then, 
strangely, they began to declin¢ 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Allmon Steel Co. has been formed as 
a sales firm for specialty steels with 
offices in the Arrott Bldg., Pitts- 
purgh, and in Washington. Executive 
staff, formerly associated with Jes- 
sop Steel Co., consists of Fred T. H. 
Youngman, president, T. W. Penning- 
ton, executive vice president and 
treasurer, and R. A. Parks, general 
manager of sales. 
0 
John S. Barnes Corp., Rockford, IIL, 
manufacturer of hydraulic structures, 
pumps, controls and fluid power units, 
has appointed Nielsen Hydraulic 
Equipment Inc., New York, as its 
sales representative for eastern New 
York state and metropolitan New 
York. 
oO 
Ohio River Co., Cincinnati, has or- 
dered 10 welded steel coal barges 
from Dravo Corp.,, Pittsburgh. Each 
barge will be 175 ft by 26 ft by 11 ft. 
re) 
Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
manufactured its 3 millionth gas re- 
frigerator since it began making the 
units in 1926. 
O 
American Washer & Ironer Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, re- 
ports that 386,685 standard-size 
household washers were sold in June, 
fourth best month in history. The 
alltime record was established last 
March, with 398,298 units sold. 
ae 
Department of Commerce will drop 
its allocations system for overseas 
export of United States coal Sept. 1. 
Allocations, which have been in op- 
eration since 1944, will be abandoned 
because of improved coal production. 
oO 
White Metal Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. 
J., manufacturer of metal can spouts 
and collapsible tubes for industrial 
and other products, has appointed 
H. W. Clowe & Co., Jackson, Miss., 
as its representative in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
See. 
Agricultural & Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex., will offer 
its third short course on “Instrumen- 
tation for the Process Industries” 
Oct. 26-28. Course will be conduct- 
ed as a seminar with lectures and dis- 
cussions on automatic control. 
age 


Federal Drop Forge Co., Lansing, 


Mich., manufacturer of parts for auto- 


mobiles and agricultural machinery, 
has revised its group insurance pro- 
srani whereby its employees receive 
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life insurance and sickness and acci- 
dent protection in addition to hospi- 
tal and surgical operation coverage 
for both themselves and their de- 
pendents. 

oO 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, as 
the result of improved raw material 
supplies, has reinstated its complete 
line of Kem _ Lustral industrial 
enamels. 

O 
Amplex Division of Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, has completed an expansion 
program at its Detroit plant for im- 
proved production of bearings and 
finished machine parts. 

om) 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
that its new ore boat under con- 
struction will be named ‘Wilfred 
Sykes” in honor of the company presi- 
dent. 

O 
Chicago Association of Commerce & 
Industry announces that industrial 
developments in the Chicago area, 
valued at $17,164,000, were set in 
motion during July, compared with 
$16,541,000 for July of last year. To- 
tals for the first seven months of 
1948, however, at $80,348,000, com- 
pare with $106,093,000 for a similar 
period in 1947. 

O 
Bureau of Mines will lend a large 
gas turbine, once destined for Russia 
under the lend-lease program, to the 
Locomotive Development Committee 
of Bituminous Coal Research Inc. for 
experimentation on the use of pulver- 
ized coal as a fuel for gas turbine 
locomotives. 

re) 

Taylor Pipe & Forge Works, Chicago, 
has purchased from War Assets Ad- 
ministration a plant at Fontana, 
Calif., formerly occupied by Kaiser 
Co. Inc. Taylor will manufacture 
spiral pipe, 6 to 36 inches in diameter, 
at the facility which provides 207,- 
000 sq ft of floor area. 

oO 
Eastern Brass & Copper Co., New 
York, has completed a two-story ad- 
dition to its present building at 1122 
E. 180th St., and now has 50,000 sq 
ft for its warehousing activities in 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. 

oO 
Solar Steel Corp., Cleveland, iron and 
steel distributor, with operations also 
in Detroit and Chicago, has estab- 
lished an office in the Bond Bldg., 
Washington, in charge of Nathan 
Siegel, to provide closer contact with 


government actions which may ef- 
fect Solar’s business. 

O 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, 
has purchased an ammonia plant and 
ammonia oxidation facilities at Lake 
Charles, La., from War Assets Ad- 
ministration for $7,063,300. Mathie- 
son had leased these units from the 
U. S. during and since the war 

oO 
Twin Coach Co., Kent, O., has re- 
sumed manufacture of trolley coach- 
es. Firm began such production in 
1927, but discontinued activity in this 
field in 1942 to convert facilities for 
war output. 

Oo 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of conveying and power trans- 
mission chains, construction machin- 
ery and allied products, has opened 
a district sales office at 2900 W. Clay 
St., Richmond, Va. Fred W. Taylor 
will be district manager. 

Oo 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of industrial finishes and other prod- 
ucts, has licensed Euston Lead Co. 
Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, to use the 
Euston process for the manufacture 
of white lead. 

O 
Schuck Mfg. Co. Inc., Los Angeles, 
maker of mechanicals toys, screw 
machine products, tools and other 
items, has purchased a _ nine-acre 
tract in Ontario, Calif., for eventual 
construction of a factory. 

re) 
Economy Pumps Inc., Hamilton, O., 
manufacturer of centrifugal, axial 
flow and mixed flow pumps, has ap- 
pointed Dinham Co., Minneapolis, as 
a distributor. 

O 
F. W. Berk & Co., New York, pro- 
ducer of mercury and mercurials, has 
begun manufacture of zirconium 
products for use in chemical, ceramic 
and metallurgical industries. Firm 
has begun output at its Wood Ridge, 
N. J., plant. 


oO 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif., has received a $2,500,000 con- 


tract from the Air Force for 158 
four-place Navion planes and com- 
ponent and spare parts. 

-——O 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, has 
purchased West Electric Products 
Co., Los Angeles. West’s plant will 
be integrated with other Cutler-Ham- 
mer units in the manufacture of 
motor control and allied electrical 
devices. 

0 

American Standards Association has 
become incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, as Ameri- 
can Standards Association Inc. 






























































































The Business Trend 








INDUSTRIAL production continued at near record 
levels for the third consecutive week although STEEL’s 
industrial production index for the week ended Aug. 7 
eased off to a preliminary 169 per cent of the 1936- 
1939 average. 

Steel ingot output rose slightly to 94 per cent of 
capacity. Clouding the industrial picture, however, 
are continuing suppliers’ strikes which threaten to 
put a serious crimp in automobile production. 


AUTOMOBILES— Production figures continued to slip 
because of shortages in foundry-supplied components. 
Additional lines are expected to shut down as the 
principal automobile builders fall victims to short- 
ages. Army Ordnance Department has asked truck 
manufacturers to submit bids on vehicle contracts 
totaling almost $22 million. Bulk of these contracts 
is for Jeeps and three-quarter ton trucks. Bids for 
larger vehicles will be asked for at a later date. 


RAILROADS—Net railway operating income of the 
132 class 1 railroads was $124,979,063 for June, more 
than double the amount reported for June, 1947. 
Estimated net income of the railroads after interest 
and rentals was $94 million in June compared with 
$44 million for the same month last year. Reduc- 
tion in payroll taxes levied on railroads for unemploy- 
ment and sick benefits accounted for about one-quar- 
ter of the increase and remaining three-quarters of 
the increase resulted from boosts in rates, passenger 
fares and mail pay authorized during past year. 

FOREIGN TRADE—Exports during June, valued at 


$1,013,100,000, were 8 per cent below May whil: im. 
ports, aggregating $615,600,000, were 12 per ent 
higher. Gap between exports and imports was nar. 
rowed to $397,500,000 in June, lowest figure for many 
months, according to Commerce Department offi: ials, 
CONSTRUCTION—July returns on dollar value of 
new construction show it is keeping pace with the 
prediction of Commerce Department that $18 billion 
in building activity will make 1948 a record year, 
Record will be set in dollars spent, not in actual! 
amount of construction done. Construction employ. 
ment for July was 2,186,000 workers, higher than for 
any corresponding month since 1942. It was the fifth 
straight month of such increases. 

WHOLESALE PRICES—Sharp advances for iron and 
steel products were nearly offset by lower prices for 
farm products and food, resulting in an increase of 
0.1 per cent in primary market prices during week 
ended July 31 as reported by Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. At 168.3 per cent of the 1926 average, the index 
is 1 per cent above four weeks ago and 11.2 per cent 
above corresponding week of last year. 
ELECTRIC POWER — Electric power distributed 
continues to increase as-expansion of the nation’s 
generating capacity continues. Weekly output for 
July topped 5 billion kilowatt hours with the excep- 
tion of the week affected by the July 4 holiday. Feder- 
al Power Commission reports that generating capacity 
for the nation during period from 1947 to 1951 will 
be enlarged by 29 per cent. 
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Index (chart above): Week ended Aug. 7 (preliminary) 169 
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——BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


Previous Week 170 Month Ago 153 Year Ago 158 





Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 94.0 93.0 89.0 95.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,319 5,352 4,760 4,874 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,068 2,020 578 1,925 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,505 5,455 5,480 5,104 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $153.6 $114.3 $168.7 $109.8 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 110,313 113,270 98,700 79,452 
* Dates on request, + 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons, 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) . 898+ 894 755 905 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 116 98 88 60 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollargs)+ $27,922 $27,821 $28,142 $28,206 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)+ +7% +8% + 28% 41% 
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Men of Industry 





ORA E. CLARK 


Ora E. Clark has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent, Hamilton plant, 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O., 
and John Poast has been made super- 
intendent of the blast furnace de- 
partment. Mr. Clark succeeds J. S. 
Ferguson, who has been appointed 
technical director of the newly 
formed Argentine Division, Armco 
International Corp. Mr. Poast suc- 
ceeds Mr. Clark as blast furnace 
superintendent. Both appointments 
become effective Sept. 1. 

oO 
W. G. Tapping, Los Angeles district 
sales manager, Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed man- 
ager of the West Electric Products 
Co., Los Angeles, recently acquired 
by Cutler-Hammer. 

0 
Thomas 8S. Nichols, president and 
chief executive officer, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York, has been 
appointed to the additional post of 
chairman of the board to succeed the 
late George W. Dolan. J, C. Leppart, 
vice president, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Dolan’s death, and was 
appointed executive vice president. 

7? 

A. E. Whyman, managing director, 
E. W. Bliss Ltd., England, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
Suropean operations for E. W. Bliss 
Co., Detroit, which has plants at 
Derby, England, and St. Ouen sur 
Seine, France. Mr. Whyman, in addi- 
tion to supervising operations at the 
English and French plants, will rep- 
resent the parent company in the 
sale of presses, can machinery and 
rolling mills on the continent. 

oO 


S. S. Auchincloss, vice president 
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JOHN POAST 


in charge of operations of the Buffalo 
Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., has been named head 
of the industry section, Economic 
Cooperation Administration Mission 
to Sweden. He has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. 

O 
A. P. Heiner has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of public relations for the Iron & 
Steel Division, Kaiser Co. Inc,, Oak- 
land, Calif. Mr. Heiner has been with 
Kaiser Co. for the past six years, as 
general traffic manager, and will re- 
tain general supervision of that de- 
partment in addition to the new 
public relations duties. 

0 
F. L. Burke and Edward R. Godfrey 
have been elected members of the 
board of directors, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, and of the corpora- 
tion’s operations policy committee. 
Mr. Burke is vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors in charge of the accessory 
group, and Mr. Godfrey is vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Dayton and 
Household Appliance Divisions. 

0 
Personnel changes in the reorgan- 
ization of operating personnel and 
change in sales and manufacturing 
policy, Carbide Division, Firth Sterl- 
ing Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa., include the appointments of 
W. J. Loach as manager, develop- 
ment and quality control; Charles W. 
Iams Jr., manager, carbide produc- 
tion and _ fabrication, McKeesport 
plant; E. G. Moffat, works manager 
of the recently completed plant at 
Milford, Conn.; and A. B. Vestal, 
superintendent of plant engineering, 
at McKeesport. L. G. Firth, in addi- 


EDWARD H. PLATZ JR. 


tion to his duties as president, is 
accepting the office of director of 
technical development. 

oO 
Edward H. Platz Jr., veteran steel 
executive in the development of alloy 
castings for special purposes, has 
been appointed manager, alloy sales, 
for Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa. He became a member of the Le- 
banon Steel Foundry staff in 1939, 
and in the intervening years has de- 
voted a considerable part of his time 
to engineering and metallurgical ap- 
plication of alloy castings to jet en- 
gine and gas turbine development. 
Mr. Platz succeeds William B. Sul- 
livan, retired after 45 years in the 
industry. 

Oo 
Louis W. Mason has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of 
sales, National Tube Co., U. S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiary. He has been Pitts- 
burgh district manager of sales for 
the company. Succeeding Mr. Mason 
in that district is Henry C. Hoar, 
formerly manager of sales at St. 
Louis. Glendon P. Robb succeeds Mr 
Hoar at St. Louis. 

-—-0 
Hufford Machine Works Inc., Redon- 
do Beach, Calif., announces appoint- 
ment of Walter G. Wheeler as chief 
engineer. He will have charge of the 
engineering department and improve- 
ment and development of Hufford 
hydraulic equipment, 
Boe ee 

Pennsylvania Transformer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, announces appointment of 
Douglas J. Munhall as sales repre- 
sentative in upper New York State, 
which includes Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Albany, Binghamton, and 
surrounding territory. Mr. Munhall 
had been a sales engineer for Union 
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Carbide & Carbon Corp. in New York 
and Cleveland, and spent some time 
as a sales engineer in Chicago. He 
recently returned to Buffalo where 
he organized Douglas J. Munhall Co. 


0 


Appointed to the staff of C. D. 
Hepler, general manager of the re- 
cently formed construction materials 
department, General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., are: A. W. Gil- 
more, formerly manager, Wire & 
Cable Division, who becomes man- 
ager of marketing; James H. Craw- 
ford, manager of sales, who becomes 
sales consultant; Edmund J. Harring- 
ton, manufacturing manager, General 
Electric affiliated manufacturing 
companies department, New York, 
who becomes manager of manufac- 
turing of the new department; and 
C. Howard Black, works engineer for 
the company’s Philadelphia plant, 
who becomes manager of engineer- 
ing. At the same time Mr. Hepler an- 
nounces several changes in the divi- 
sional structure of the construction 
materials department, which in- 
volves the establishment of Acces- 
sory Equipment and Wiring Device 
Divisions as separate operating units, 
and the transfer of the sales func- 
tions of Tungar & Metallic Rectifier 
Divisions to the G-E apparatus de- 
partment. Theodore D. _ Foster, 
formerly manager of sales, Accessory 
Equipment & Wiring Device Divi- 
sions, has been given responsibility 
for the Accessory Equipment Divi- 
sion, and Joseph J. Lengyel, former- 
ly manager of sales, Tungar & Metal- 
lic Rectifier Division, now heads the 
Wiring Device Division, 
0 


Appointments to two key positions 
in the engineering department, Am- 
erican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, are an- 
nounced as follows: James McCulloch, 
veteran of 33 years’ service with the 
company, was named superintendent 
of construction. Frederick C. Keiser, 
for five years section head drafts- 
man in the engineering department, 
was named merchant products en- 
gineer. 
fe Nee 
Carl H. Wittenberg has been elected 
executive vice president, Gladding, 
McBean & Co., Los Angeles, pro- 
ducer of ceramic products on the 
Pacific Coast, He previously had been 
manager, Southern Division, Col- 
umbia Steel Co. 
O 

Dr. Frank D. Carvin, head, mechan- 
ical engineering department, and 
chairman of the graduate division at 


Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N. J., has been named head 
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of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, effective Sept. 1, when 
James C. Peebles, dean of engineer- 
ing, retires, and Dr. John T. Rettali- 
ata, present head of mechanical en- 
gineering, becomes dean. 


—oO--— 


Edward L. Usner, since 1943 presi- 
dent, Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., has been appointed assistant 
to P. O. Peterson, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing for 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
He started with the Ross company in 
1914, left in 1919 to enter industrial 
engineering work, and rejoined the 
company in 1937. Bernard M. Finni- 
gan, active with Studebaker in indus- 
trial relations work since 1942, has 
been named director of management 
information, a newly created post. 


--—-O-— 


Ohio Equipment Co. Inc., Cleveland, 
announces it has recently opened a 
new office in Mansfield, O., with 
James B. Cunningham as manager. 
Mr. Cunningham was formerly as- 
sociated with Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia Division, and more 
recently was with the service de- 
partment of Ohio Equipment Co. Inc. 


-~O— 


Dr. William M. Baldwin Jr., an as- 
sociate of Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Cleveland, for some years, has been 
made research professor of metallur- 
gy at Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland. 

aaa 


Hobart C. McDaniel has been ap- 
pointed manager, technical press ser- 
vice, public relations department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds Carl E. Nagel, 
who has resigned to join McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. Mr. 
McDaniel joined Westinghouse in 
1939 as commercial engineer in the 
Bloomfield, N. J., Lamp Division, and 





HOBART C. McDANIEL 


~ > 


in 1943 joined the technical  »re«q 
service in the Pittsburgh office 


—O— 


Rudel Machinery Co. Inc., New ‘ork 
announces personnel changes a. fo). 
lows: David F. Robinson, who r-: cent. 
ly joined the organization, and Wi. 
liam E. Rudel have been app: inteq 
vice presidents and district sales 
managers. Mr. Robinson will he jp 
charge of the New York and Hart. 
ford, Conn., territories, and Mr. Rudel, 
in charge of the Boston office anq 
the other five New England states 
Mr. Robinson will also handle the 
company’s Schenectady, N. Y., ac. 
counts. Ransom Soper has joined 
the organization, and will take 
charge of the Long Island territory. 
George E. Tcimpidis has joined the 
firm as chief engineer, and J. E. Bax. 
ley has joined in the capacity of hy. 
draulic engineer specializing for Lo. 
gansport Machine Co. as a member 
of Rudel Machinery Co.’s organiza. 
tion. 
peer Cet 


Howard Stevens has joined Saval 
Inc., Los Angeles, as head of indus 
trial sales promotion. For the past 
11 years, Mr. Stevens has _ bee 
associated with Watson-Stillman Co, 
covering the northeastern section for 
its special hydraulics division. 


—O- - 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Pitts 
burgh, announces election of Marvin 
W. Smith as its executive vice pres: 
dent. Mr. Smith has been associated 
with Westinghouse Electric Cor 
where he was vice president in charg: 
of engineering and research, and @ 
authority on power plant design ani 
development. Mr. Smith is succeed 
at Westinghouse by A. C. Montenth 
engineering executive of the corpor 
ation. 
-—-O — 

Arthur J. Blair, Tennessee Coa 
Iron & Railroad Co., has been electe: 
president of the Engineers Club « 





MARVIN W. SMITH 
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3irmingham. C. P. Shook Jr. has 
been named vice president, and T. 
Etheridge Gilliam, secretary. 
O 

0. E. Ostrom, formerly with Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. at St. Louis, 
and Sheffield Steel Corp. at Hous- 
ton, has been appointed purchasing 
agent of Southwest Steel Products, 
Houston. 


O 


At the recent International Powder 
Metallurgy Conferences held at Graz, 
Austria, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Technical Sciences was con- 
ferred by the Technische Hochschule 
of Graz on the following men: Dr. 
W. D. Jones of London, Dr. Paul 
Schwarzkopf of Yonkers, N. Y., Prof. 
J. A. Hedvall of Goeteborg, Sweden, 
Prof. A. F. Joffe of Moscow, and 
Prof. L. Neel of Grenoble, France. 


0 


William G. Brown has been made 
sales manager for all six divisions of 
the Howard Foundry Co., Chicago. 
Prior to this new appointment he 
was Chicago district manager for 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. for 
14 years, and at one time was sales 
manager of Werra Aluminum Co. 


O 


John G. Hocking and Harold Ward 
have been appointed accountants for 
the Conduit Products Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harold J. Lee has been appointed 
cashier and paymaster of the con- 
struction materials department. 


0 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Merrill Griswold, chair- 
man, Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Co., have become directors of Tracer- 
lab Inc., Boston. 


oO 


E. Armand Thomas, president, Thom- 
as Foundries Inc., Birmingham, has 
been elected temporary chairman of 
the newly organized Alabama Group 
of Gray Iron Founders’ Society. 


Oo 


New appointments announced by 
General Detroit Corp., Detroit, are: 
E. A. Warren, formerly vice president 
in charge of sales, has been elected 
executive vice president, with the 
policies of the Fire Extinguisher, 
Fire Apparatus, Fire Hose, and 
Industrial Divisions co-ordinated un- 
der his jurisdiction. A. B. Seigfreid, 
formerly sales manager, Fire Truck 
Division, assumes the position of vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. Preston W. Wolf, formerly as- 
sistant to the vice president, suc- 
ceeds to the post of assistant gen- 


8&6 


oe 
~~ 


J. M. HAUGHEY 





eral sales manager. Other appoint- 
ments include: M. S. Shoppert to the 
position of assistant sales manager 
for fire extinguishers; H. A. Thomp- 
son, assistant sales manager for ap- 
paratus; R. O. Beushline, assistant 
sales manager for fire hose and in- 
dustrial; Roy H. Morrison, central 
divisional manager; and Gail M. Rut- 
ledge, midwestern divisional manager. 
All of the appointees are veteran 
employees of the corporation. 


=> 


Washington Iron Works, Seattle, an- 
nounces appointment of J. M. 
Haughey to the newly created posi- 
tion of sales manager. Mr. Haughey, 
formerly sales manager, Industrial 
Division, Packard Motor Car Co., will 


direct sales activities for all major 


Washington Iron Works _ products, 
including diesel engines, logging ma- 
chinery, gold dredges, and varied in- 
dustrial equipment. 


——i> 


Mel E. Maurer, formerly chief manu- 
facturing engineer for Hotpoint Inc., 
at Chicago, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the company’s elec- 
tric dishwasher and water heater 
plant at Milwaukee. 

—O 


International Business Machines Corp.. 
New York, announces appointment of 
Richard E. Predmore as manager of 
customer engineering for Electric 
Typewriter Division. He was previ- 
ously supervisor of customer engi- 
neering at St. Louis. 


oO 


Howard B. Barr has been named 
training manager for Columbia Steel 
Co,, San Francisco, subsidiary, U. S. 
Steel Corp. 
O 

Gerald von Stroh, Exton, Pa., has been 
selected director of the bituminous 
coal industry’s program to develop a 
continuous mining machine. Mr. Van 
Stroh’s present position is that of as- 





R. E. DAHLIN 


sistant manager, Development  En- 
gineering Division, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. He has served in 
engineering capacities for Kaiser Ser- 
vices, Hughes Aircraft Co., and Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. 

0 


R. E. Dahlin recently became affili- 
ated with Wellman Bronze & Alun- 
inum Co., Cleveland, as its western 
representative. A resident of Dallas, 
Tex., for 20 years, Mr. Dahlin has 
devoted most of this time working 
with industrial and metal products 
manufacturers in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 
O 


Charles A. Crowl has been elected 
president, Electroweld Steel Corp. 
Azusa, Calif. 
0 
H. G. Rethmeyer, Pacific Coast man- 
ager, Marine & Aviation Divisions, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., has 
been placed in charge of transporta- 
tion and sales of the company’s West 
Coast area. 
oO 

John E. Fasano has been appointed 
sales manager of the recently created 
Spirolox Retaining Ring Division, 
Ramsey Corp., St. Louis. He has been 
sales manager of the Truarc Retain- 
ing Ring Division, Waldes Kohinoor 
Inc. 

eo 
Waldemar Naujoks has recently 
joined the staff of Girard Associates 
forge and press shop engireers, with 
main offices in Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Naujoks was for many years 
chief engineer, Steel Improvements 
Forge Co., Cleveland, and more re- 
cently manager of the Forged Valve 
Division, Ohio Injector Corp., Wads- 
worth, O. 

re 
Robert J, Russell has been elected, 
secretary, Hardinge Co. Inc., York, 
Pa., and also has been appointed 
chief of the technical staff of the 
Hardinge organization, thereby 4s5- 
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e responsibility for co-ordinat- 
ing {1 equipment application require- 
; for all the industries to which 
Hariinge Sells. 
oO 
Dr. Norris Steinberg has_ recently 
joined the metallurgy department of 
Horizons Inc., Princeton, N. J., and 
will have headquarters at Cleveland. 
o-. 

Cc. B. Dick, manager, Feeder Divi- 
sion, East Pittsburgh Works, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., has been ap- 
pointed works manager of the com- 
pany's East Springfield, Mass., Ap- 
pliance Division plant. He succeeds 
James R. Weaver, who has accepted 
a position with Baldwin Locomotive 
Works at Philadelphia, under Marvin 
W. Smith, former Westinghouse ex- 
ecutive. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Weaver became associated with Bald- 
win Locomotive Works after West- 
inghouse purchased a stock interest 





M. W. ROWELL 


in the locomotive company. 

oO 
M. W. Rowell, former executive di- 
rector of the Committee on Small 


Business, U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, and special consultant to the 
U. S. Senate on Small Business, has 
been named Washington representa- 
tive for Service Caster & Truck 
Corp., Aibion, Mich., and Somerville, 
Mass., which makes a complete line 
of materials handling equipment. 
O 

The board of directors of Williams & 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, has been in- 
creased to include four additional 
members of the firm’s organization. 
These new directors are: L. B. 
McGrew, R. C. Waldie, J. H. Penske 
Jr., and W. P. Dettwiler. Mr. McGrew 
is assistant manager in charge of all 
warehouse operations; Mr. Waldie is 
manager of the company’s welding 
wire and boiler tube department; Mr. 
Penske is district manager of the 
company’s Cleveland branch opera- 
tion; and Mr. Dettwiler is manager of 
the Cincinnati warehouse operations. 





OBITUARIES... 


Morrill Dunn, 77, vice president and 
director, McCord Corp., Detroit, died 
Aug. 7 in Desbarats, Ont. He had 
been associated with the auto radi- 
ator company since 1899, and for 
the last 19 years had lived in Grosse 
Point, Mich. 

O 
James E. Hayes, 75, retired president 
and chairman, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York, died Aug. 6 at the Hark- 
ness Pavilion, Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. He was president of 
the company from 1927 to 1943, when 
he retired. He continued with the 
concern as chairman until 1946. 

oO 
William H. Riddell, 53, president, Rid- 
dell Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
died Aug. 4 after a brief illness. Prior 
to moving to Birmingham nine years 
ago, Mr. Riddell was secretary and 
treasurer, Diamond Iron Works and 
Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

nee 
W. L. Turner, 86, retired civil engi- 
neer, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
died recently at his home in Birming- 
ham. 

ees 

James P. Dovel, 79, consulting engi- 
neer and former vice president, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, died recently after an extended 
illness, 

oO 
John A. Coe, 79, former president, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., who retired as chairman of 
the board in 1945, died at his home 
in Waterbury Aug. 4. He joined the 
company in 1903 as sales manager 
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and became president in 1920, a post 
he retained until about 20 years 
later when he became chairman. 

oO 
Robert L. Cleland Sr., 71, retired, 
died Aug. 6 in Buffalo. He organized 
the Eastern Clay Products Co. Mr. 
Cleland was a member of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association. 
O 
Samuel L. Orr, 75, president for 30 
years of Orr Iron Co., Evansville, 
Ind., organized by his grandfather, 
Samuel Orr, in 1835, died recently. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion. 

to) 
Walter F. Piper, 63, retired vice 
president, Beardsley & Piper Co., 
Chicago, was killed Aug. 5 near Cha- 
pelle, Neb., when his private plane 
crashed. 

O 
M. M. Clark, 55, district sales man- 
ager at Canton, O., for Climax Mo- 
lybdenum Co., died Aug. 8. Mr. Clark 
previously had been Chicago district 
metallurgical representative of Re- 
public Steel Corp. and of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 

O 
William H. Harrison, retired re- 
search director, Continental Can Co., 
died Aug. 7 in North Hollywood, 
Calif., where he had lived since his 
retirement two years ago. He joined 
Continental in 1923. 

Oo 
Neil C. Hurley, 78, chairman, Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chica- 
go, died Aug. 3. He, with his brother, 
had organized Hurley Machine Co. 
in 1906, later leaving to join another 


brother in Independent. He became 
president in 1933 and chairman in 
1944. 

oO 
Clayton Mark Jr., 59, vice president, 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, IIl., 
manufacturer of steel tubing, conduit 
and related items, died Aug. 3 of a 
heart attack. In 1912 he joined his 
father in Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago 
steel firm, which later was merged 
with Steel & Tube Co. of America. 
A year after sale of the company to 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
1923, Mr. Mark and his father and 
brother organized Clayton Mark & 
Co... Chicreo. The company was 
moved to Evanston in 1938. 

0 
Herbert C. Greer, president, Greer 
Steel Co., Dover, O., died Aug. 5 at 
his home in Morgantown, W. Va. 

oO 
David A. Burt, 72, one of the found- 
ers of Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., died recently. He retired 
in 19438, but held directorship in the 
corporation and in Woodward Iron 
Co., Birmingham. 

O 
H. L. Morrow, vice president and 
treasurer, Alabama By-Products 
Corp., Birmingham, died Aug. 2. He 
had been connected with the company 
since it was founded in the early 
1920s. 

oO 
E. Arthur Tutein, 76, president, Tu- 
tein Corp., New York, and many 
years identified with the iron and 
steel industry, particularly in such 
products as pig iron, ores and other 
raw materials, died at his summer 
home in Winchester, Mass., Aug. 4. 
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Ze Carbide plugs 


Recently a Carboloy engineer was 
called into a plant to help eliminate 
a known “‘leak’’ in production effi- 


ciency. 


Chips were piling up in a boring 
machine, finishes were torn, tools 
wore “‘like sixty”... carbide tools, 
at that! 


The Carboloy engineer investigated, 
figured, came up with a startlingly 
simple answer: He recommended 
double the work speed, and a slight 
change in tool design. 


Result? Nearly doubled 
output, cleaner finish, 
much longer tool life, and 
a switch from special tools 
to lower priced standard 
Carboloy tools, too! 


Call for Carboloy “‘Know-How”’ 


In your constant effort to obtain 
peak efficiency, back up the inti- 
mate knowledge of your own pro- 
duction men with the specialized 
“know-how’”’ of Carboloy engineers. 
Carbides are their business. They 









production “leaks’’ 


bring to your plant a broad experi- 
ence in obtaining maximum results 
with carbides. 


Often, slight changes in tool design, 
speeds or feeds, grinding, or tool 
handling effect far reaching econo- 
mies and increases in out-put. 


Together, your engineers and our 
Carboloy specialists can form a 
team nothing can stop. Together 
they can use carbides to plug up 
many drains on your plant’s pro- 
ductivity. 


Ask for your Carboloy engineer 


Call in your Carboloy engineer. 
He'll be glad to help with your 
carbide application problems, or in 
the selection of the most economical 
tooling from any of Carboloy’s 600 
standard tools and blanks, or special 
Carboloy-tipped tools made by more 
than 150 tool manufacturers. 


Why not call your Carboloy 
engineer? Or write us direct: 
Carboloy Company, Inc., 
Sy 1141 E. 8 Mile Street, De- 
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“HOPPING” HOPPER CARS—Twen- 
ty-five or more 70-ton railroad hop- 
per cars now are produced daily in 
the Huntington, W. Va., plant of 
American Car & Foundry Co., since 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING— Use of a new pneumatic control 
mechanism in the latest flow controlling system now produced 
by Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa., allows entire assem- 
bly to be removed from each instrument for cleaning or re- 
pair without disturbing the process involved. Servicing is 


accomplished by simply flicking a valve, disconnecting an air 
line and removing four screws. A housing which is cast in 
one piece is instrumental in maintaining all component parts 
in a positively fixed relationship to each other. 


adoption of complete welding opera- 
tions and a new assembly line tech- 
nique. One device, instrumental in 
pushing output to higher levels is a 
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4-station production line jig served 
by improved welding gantries. It en- 
ables the plant to produce 50 to 54 
car sides every 16 hours. Over a third 
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EASES THREAD INSPECTION- Very fine cracks in the 





thorized 
coast to 
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bottom of sharp V-threads are readily located, and small 
fatigue cracks which may be incipient failures are quickly 
detected on collars and joints used in oil field work by the 
latest method developed by Magnaflux Corp., Chicago. It 
consists of the use of Magnaglo—inspection particles that are 
fluorescent and brilliantly outline cracks when illuminated 
by black light. In the procedure, parts are properly magnet- 
ized and the special particles, in liquid form, are applied 
by spraying. Black light is then introduced under a hood 
which eliminates daylight. Any cracks present are clearly 
shown marked by a yellow-green glow against a dark blue 
background. Cleaning before inspection is not as critical as 
when using the dry powder method. 


IMPACT “‘SOFTENER’’— System whereby tires are used 


under conveyor belting to cushion the impact of falling rocks 
and coal lumps was developed recently by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Acocrding to the company, use of tire 
has already successfully protected belts against the shock 
of 300-pound boulders falling 12 feet—an impact of 43,000 
inch pounds. 


WIDENS USE OF STAINLESS TUBING— Use of stainless 


steel piping systems is expected to be increased both in chem- 
ical food processing and other types of industrial plants by a 
new method of joining lightwall stainless piping and fittings 
developed recently by H. K. Ferguson Co., New York. Proc- 
ess used in the joining procedure, referred to as cold-Vanston- 
ing, “bolts” together the two members—fittings and piping by 
means of carbon steel split-type backup flanges. According 
to the company, the joining procedure can be accomplished 
with a specially-designed hydraulic machine which can be 
operated at the job site. Latter is adaptable to any size stain- 
less tubing, and shapes flanges by rolling tube ends to the 
proper form. 


OXYGEN USE REQUIRES FURTHER STUDY—If maximum 


nefits are to result from the use of oxygen to speed up steel 
Production, the economics of interrelated operations from 
the blast furnace through the open hearth must be thoroughly 
weighed, W. H. Mayo, metallurgical engineer, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Co., told. members of the AISI recently. 
If open hearth operations are speeded by using oxygen 
or by other means, there will be a shortage of pig 
iron from the blast furnaces, he pointed out. Increased pro- 
duction of existing blast furnaces may possibly be achieved 
by using oxygen in the blast or by carefully planned pre- 
paration of raw materials which may mean that current 
ideas on blast furnace design, and raw material form may 
have to be altered quite radically. 


News 


Summary—p. 59 Market Summary—p. 143 


of a mile of welds is used in each 
car, 670 feet of which are applied by 
flashless automatic and _ semiauto- 
matic methods. Main production line 
is ‘geared’ so only eleven position- 
ing moves are made in joining to- 
gether the seven subassemblies re- 
quired to complete each car. (p. 90) 


POTENTIAL FORGING AID—AI- 
though installation of induction heat- 
ing units on a large scale in existing 
forging plants requires considerable 
wiring, and the use of special power 
lines, real advantages that could be 
derived from this method of heating 
forgings are many. In enumerating 
these advantages, Waldemar Naujoks 
points out that such _ installations 
would take up very little room. Fur- 
thermore, induction heating units 
heat pieces uniformly to their proper 
temperature without scale. The lat- 
ter is highly important because forg- 
ing scale is one of the causes of im- 
pression die wear. Die impressions 
are expensive, and any improvement 
in the life of the die impression is 
highly desirable. (p. 94) 


GUIDE FOR KEY MEN—Key man 
in today’s large production industries 
is the toolmaker. He is the man upon 
whom the responsibility rests for ob- 
taining and treating the necessary 
tools which afford the highest quali- 
ty production with attendant low 
tooling investment. Problem of selec- 
tion is not easy as there are literally 
thousands of different cutting mate- 
rials available. To aid these key men, 
STEEL’s editors are presenting a com- 
pilation which includes complete in- 
formation on cutting tool and die 
materials—one that lists factors to 
be considered in the quick selection 
of tool steels and carbide types to 
meet any given requirement. (p. 
98) 
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Fig. 1—Center sills are 

subassembled for the 

erection track by be- 

ing held in a down- 

hand position for weld- 

ers by means of a ro- 
tator 
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Applied to Hopper—Car Manufacture 


Subassembly lines feed at right angles to main production line. Rate of 
25 or more cars per day helping to increase coal carrying capacity of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


INTRODUCTION of complete welding operations and 
a new assembly line technique has resulted in an ex- 
traordinary production rate of 25 or more 70-ton coal 
hopper cars daily at the Huntington, W. Va., plant of 
American Car & Foundry Co. Cars are being manu- 
factured for Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, with over 
1250 of an order of 6000 cars already in service. 
There is over a third of a mile of welds in each 
car, 670 feet of which are produced by flashless auto- 
matic and semiautomatic means. Manufacture of all- 
welded sides has reached a new high in production 
technique. In a 4-station production line jig served 


by improved type welding gantries 50 to 54 car sides 
are produced every 16 hours. 

Seven subassemblies are fed separately into main 
production line so that it takes only eleven positions 
for a car to reach completion, ready for painting and 
lettering. In just 3 hours after the underframe and car 
trucks have been joined, car rolls away from assembl\ 
line to paint track. 

Subassembly lines feed at right angles to main as- 
sembly line. First is the underframe, consisting of 
bolsters, hopper supports and two ship channels fac 
to face to reduce width of sill causing less obstruction 


Fig. 2—Side sheet emerging from first gantry after cross seams have been welded 
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making a continuous sheet of steel. It is then rolled along jig on rollers to next position 
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Fig. 3 — Side 
stakes are set in 
place and guides 
are flopped over 
to hold them im 
place. Both sides 
of stake are 
welded to side 
sheets at the 
same time 


Fig. 4—At first 
station on main 
assembly line, 
center sill is low- 
ered from an 
overhead crane 
onto trucks 


Fig. 5 Cross 
ridges which 
have been assem- 
bled by hand 
welding and 
semi - automatic 
submerged arc 
are positioned 
here 
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when load is dumped. Bed feeds into the line where 
completed trucks are positioned and car begins to 
take shape. 

At the third subassembly position hoppers are ap- 
plied and hopper doors fitted. Cross ridges, which are 
shapes that tightly bind sides to floors and hoppers, 
are next applied. Floors which provide slope to speed 
unloading of coal are installed and with addition of 
ends and sides car is basically complete. 

Up to the eighth, ninth and tenth positions vari- 
ous subassemblies are tack welded into place. At 
these stations three rotator jigs are used and all 
seams are hand welded. Cars when placed in the 
rotators are mechanically secured in position for 
downhand welding. One rotator turns 90 degrees one 
way, the next 90 degrees the other way and finally 
the last of the three turns the car completely upside 
down. 

At the last position before being switched to the 
paint track the brake cylinders, hand holds, hand 
brakes and other accessories are applied, making a 
complete car ready for its protective coating and for 
operation in revenue service. 





Fig. 6—Floor sheets are applic 

and tack welded into place fi 

further welding at a subsequen 
station 


Fig. 7—Car takes its final shap: 

as two fixed and two moveable 

pneumatic jacks rigidly clamp 
sides to car for welding 










Fig. 8 Last of 
three rotators turns 
car upside down for 
final welding of un- 
derside and under 
top rail 











Seen and Heard 
in the 
| Machinery Field 
By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





“ | VISIT THE DEVLIEGS: On August 2, I called on 
the DeVlieg Machine Tool Co., Ferndale, Mich., at 
what turned out to be the psychological moment. 
Charles B. DeVlieg, president, and R. A. Smith, sales 
manager, were making final preparations for depar- 
ture to England to attend the famous British Machine 
Tool and Engineering Exhibition. 


This counterpart of our own National Machine 
Tool Show is held at Olympia Exhibition Hall in 
London. It is sponsored by the British Machine Tool 
Trades Association, which is the ‘opposite number” 
of our own National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Getting back to the subject of my visit to the 
DeVlieg plant, it turned out to be at the psychological 
moment because Mr. DeVlieg was on the verge of 
trying out an illustrated talk on ‘New Arts in the 
Field of Precision Boring”. This he is scheduled to 
deliver before a group of engineers in London on 
August 24, 1948. He needed an audience for his try- 
out. I arrived just in time to serve as that audience. 


Charles B. DeVlieg long has been one of America’s 
most active inventors of machine tools. In the course 
of his career he has come up with a number of re- 
volutionary ideas in metalcutting. About 20 years 
ago he introduced a successful method of ‘climb 
milling’ which in his forthright language he described 
as “cutting metal in a milling machine just like a 
dog digs a hole in the ground.” 


More recently he has developed a system and a 
series of horizontal spindle machines which apply 
directly to production work, precision location and 
sizing of holes formerly associated only with jig, 
fixture and tool work. Quick acting spacing, sizing 
and indexing mechanisms which “sidestep’”’ conven- 
tional measuring and gaging are built right into his 
machines. Even on big, rugged parts outboard bor- 





vd ing bar supports are not used. 

sal After hearing Mr. DeVlieg’s down-to-earth lecture 
mn- —which he illustrates with action pictures of equally 
ler down-to-earth jobs such as boring of gear cases for 


shop tractors—I predict that those British engineers 
are in for a mental “lift”? comparable to the physical 
lift which they would get if only they could sink 
their teeth into some of those thick, juicy Michigan 
apple pies which I encountered up there in Ferndale. 

Charles B. DeVlieg is one of many practical ma- 
chine tool men who are on their way across the Atlantic 
to attend the Olympia show. There they will rub 
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elbows and swap information with the solid men of 
British industry. 


In this day and age of mechanization, much more 
in the way of international understanding and good 
will come out of this frank “give-and-take” at 
Olympia—and subsequently in pubs and clubs in all 
the industrial centers of Great Britain—than ever 
could be accomplished over crumpets and tea by a 
swarm of professional diplomats meeting in marble 
palaces. 


PAYSON BLANCHARD'S PLAN: For 28 years it 
has been my good fortune to get together every now 
and then with E. Payson Blanchard of the Bullard 
Co. In all the years during which I have known him, 
Payse invariably has had something on his mind 
for the good of industry. 

I first met him in July 1920 at the Sheffield Scienti- 
fic School of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. We 
both were attending a conference called together by 
Professors Dudley, Seward and others to lay plans for 
that now historic series of New Haven Machine Tool 
Shows. 

Payse, who at that time was advertising manager 
of Bullard, had much to do with laying the ground- 
work for those New Haven shows—the success of 
which in turn was no small factor in encouraging 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association to 
launch their own series of Machine Tool Shows begin- 
ning in 1927. 

My moct recent meeting with Payse, now director 
of sales for Bullard, again was in academic surround- 
ings. This time it was at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on July 15, 1948. On that day he gave a talk 
at the Sales Refresher Course on “Selecting the Equip- 
ment to Be Offered’. In this talk he drove home 
the point that this phase of selling demands not only 
sound engineering knowledge on the part of the sales- 
man but also equally sound knowledge of business 
administration and economics of manufacturing. 

Following his lecture Payse Blanchard and I had 
one of our customary discussions about the machine 
tool situation in general—and in this case about the 
scrap situation in particular. 

“IT can’t let your recent editorial regarding scrap 
pass without some comment,” said Payse. “True 
enough, in machining many forgings and some cast- 
ings there is an appreciably less amount of scrap 
created today in the form of chips. I wonder, how- 
ever, if scrap in the form of chips is such an appreci- 
able item in the overall scrap picture. 

“T may be monotonous in reverting now to that old 
subject of scrapping machines. However, I do believe 
that the existing scrap situation warrants its reitera- 
tion. It certainly seems to me that a nation-wide 
campaign to scrap old and inefficient machines should 
be put into active effect right now. 

“It would add immediately and substantially to the 
flow of critically needed scrap iron and steel. It would 
stimulate the sale of new machine tools. It would im- 
prove the efficiency of manufacturing throughout 
these United States.” 
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General types of forge heating furnaces and temperature control equip- 
ment are described in this sixth part of the current series 


FURNACES for forge heating must be capable of 


heating steel to the necessary temperatures for forg- 
ing operations, and they must be able to maintain 
proper temperature at all times. They must be large 
enough to heat the forging stock as fast as it can be 
forged. They also must be designed and built so 
they do not cause too much scale on the hot forging 
stock. There are several general types of forge heat- 
ing furnaces for general forging work and for produc- 
tion forging on the drop hammer, forging machine 
and forging press. Some of the different kinds of 
heating furnaces will be described and their general 
use indicated. 

Majority of the furnaces for heating forging stock 
are fired either by fuel oil or by gas. Coal is used for 
forge heating in a few cases, but its use is limited. 
Even in the hand blacksmith shop, where the coal or 
coke forge was very common two or three decades 
ago, it is not being used very much. Small furnaces 
fired by gas or oil are employed. Use of either fuel 
oil or gas depends to a large extent upon which fuel 
is most available. Some localities have an abundance 
of natural gas which makes it economical to use. 
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Other regions have a better supply of fuel oil. Vari- 
ous fuels are mentioned to show that they are used, 
but it is not important here to consider their rela- 
tive merits. Various kinds of forge heating furnaces 
can operate on either type of fuel, if it is handled 
properly. 

Batch Type Furnaces—Simplest and most used 0! 
the forge heating furnaces is the batch type, also 
called the box type. When it is used on small pro- 
duction forging, it is also termed the slot type. Shap: 
of the unit is that of a rectangular box. For smal! 
sizes, the box is set up on legs to raise its height for 
suitable use. The box is built of high temperature 
fire brick kept in place by cast iron or steel plates. 
For general forging use at the smith hammer, ther 
is a large opening at the front which is covered by 3 
door, made of cast iron or heat resisting alloy irot 
and lined on the inside with fire brick. For use it 
the production forging plant with the drop hammerls 
or forging machines, the front is walled in solid ex 
cepting for a long narrow slot across the hearth 0 
the furnace. 

Hearth, or floor of the furnace must be high enoug! 
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to make it easy to put forging stock into the fur- 
nace and to remove it when it has been heated. Where 
a door is used to close the furnace front, it is bal- 
anced by weights so that the door can be operated 






readily. 

In large box furnaces, incorporating doors weigh- 
ing many hundreds of pounds, they are often operat- 
ed by electric motors or by air cylinders. Fuel is fed 
into burners where it is mixed with the correct 
amount of air for proper burning. The burners are 
mounted on the sides of the furnace or sometimes on 
the back, and throw the hot burning gases into the 
furnace. It is also necessary to provide suitable vent 
holes in the furnace through which gases can be ex- 
hausted. Fig. 46 shows a typical box type of forge 
furnace. 

Slot type forge heating furnaces usually have an 
air pipe across the slot on the under side. This pipe 
has a series of small holes through which air is 
blown to protect the furnace operator from the hot 
gases coming out of the slot. Some slot type fur- 
naces also have a protection shield across the front 
which protects the furnace tender from the terrific 
heat. 

Small furnaces can be operated from one burner, 
the larger sizes may have two, three or four burners. 
Burners are set in such a position that the flames or 
hot gases are not directed at the metal being heated, 
but are directed over the work. The object is to cir- 
culate the hot gases so that all parts of the furnace 
have the same temperature. 

Capacity of forge heating furnaces is based upon 
their ability to heat a given amount of steel or forg- 
ing metal to a given temperature in a certain pre- 
determined time. 

Time usually given is based upon the weight of 
steel heated to temperature in an hour. Very small 
Vari- box type furnaces for hand work heat less than 100 
pounds an hour to the normal forging temperature of 
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2200°F. From the small sizes, box type forge heat- 
ing furnaces range in size up to about 2000 pounds 
per hour for the large size. Box type forge heating 
furnaces larger than the 2000-pound-per-hour size are 
usually special units that have been built for some 
particular purpose. 

In heating forging stock by means of box or batch 
type furnace, the length of time for heating a given 
size of stock in a particular grade of material is de- 
pendent upon the heater carrying out the instruc- 
tions. 

If the individual is careless or forgetful, the piece 
may be underheated or overheated; for box type fur- 
naces, good careful operators are necessary. 

Rotary Forge Heating Furnaces — Rotary forge 
heating furnaces are designed with a rotating hearth 
on which the forging stock travels in a circle around 
the furnace. The simple, or open type of rotary forge 
heating furnace is open on the inside similar to a hat 
box. There is one opening in the circular side wall 
that is used for placing the forging stock on the 
hearth and for removing the heated stock from the 
furnace. It is built of firebrick similar to the box 
type furnace. A door is provided to close the open- 
ing when it is not in use. Temperature of the open 
type rotary forge heating furnace is practically uni- 
form throughout the entire hearth area. 

Purpose of the rotating hearth is to control length 
of time stock is heated. Usually, one complete rota- 
tion of the hearth means that the stock has been in 
the furnace the correct length of time for the par- 
ticular size and grade of material. Speed of rotation 
is adjustable so the right speed for the steel can be 
used. 

“Doughnut” type of furnace is similar in outside 
appearance to that of the open type. An inside cir- 
cular wall is built in the closed or doughnut type so 
that the heating chamber is in the form of a circular 
tunnel. Two doors are provided, one for loading and 
























































one for removing the forging stock. Doughnut type 
furnaces permit a lower temperature at the charging 
door; temperature in the circular tunnel increases 
gradually until it is up to the full temperature near 
the discharge door. 

Reason for the gradual temperature is that many 
steels must be heated very slowly from room tem- 
perature through their critical temperature range, 
and the doughnut type of forge heating furnace is 
designed for this kind of service. Speed of rotation 
is adjusted to obtain the right amount of time to 
heat the forging stock so that it is heated uniformly 
throughout its cross-section area and is up to heat in 
the center as well as on the outside of the stock. 
Overheating is prevented. Size of stock and grade of 
material determine the heating cycle. 

Straight Continuous Furnaces—Straight continuous 
forge heating furnaces, commonly known as “pusher” 
furnaces are the third type employed for forge 
heating. 

The pusher forge heating furnace is long as com- 
pared to its width and height. Such furnaces range 
in length from about 15 feet for the small size to 
about 60 feet for the larger. Forging stock is pushed 
through the length of the furnace, being loaded into 
one end and taken out of the furnace at the other 
end. 

The hearth may be one of two kinds. Some of the 
pusher furnaces have a flat hearth; forging stock 
is pushed through in rows. The stock must be square 
and the pieces placed side by side. For example, if 
the forging stock is 4 inches square and 12 inches 
long, a furnace 4 feet wide on the inside will have 
three rows pushed through. The pushing is done 
either by individual air cylinders or by hydraulic cy- 
linders for each row, or by a bar across the charging 
end of the furnace, the bar being moved forward by 
a pair of rocker arms driven by a motor. Some 





Part IV, July 19 issue, p. 100 and 102—Single 
caption for Figs. 32 and 33 should read “Pro- 
gressive stages in forging aluminum airplane tail 
wheel housing.” Fig. 34 caption should be “Pro- 
gressive operations in making upper retracting 
link blank for aluminum aircraft landing gear.” 
All three photographs were published courtesy 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 











pusher furnaces have a series of v-grooves in the 
hearth and the forging stock is pushed through the 
furnace with the stock end to end. 

Straight continuous furnaces can be designed to 
obtain a temperature gradient. For instance, the tem- 
perature of a pusher furnace of suitable length can 
be 1500° F at the charging end and 2300° F near the 
discharge zone. This is important in heating steels 
that must be brought to temperature carefully. Oper- 
ating doors on the pusher furnaces are usually opened 
and closed by electric or air power. An electric eye 
has been used so that when tongs are moved towards 
the discharge door, the door of the pusher furnace 
opens automatically. 

Rotary and the straight continuous furnaces van 
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Fig. 49—Induction heating furnace. Co rtesy 
Ohio Crankshaft Co. 








be built to handle any desired amount of steel for 
heating. Furnaces with heating capacities ranging 
from about 2000 pounds up to 10,000 pounds an 
hour are in regular use and larger furnaces can be 
built for desired applications. 

Temperature Control—For centuries it has been 
necessary for man to use his eyes to determine 
whether a piece of metal was heated to the tempera- 
ture desired. As recently as a quarter century ago 
it was difficult to convince many skilled and highly 
practical people that it was possible to obtain im- 
proved temperature control through the use of tem- 
perature indicating control instruments. True, in 
the early days of such instruments they were con- 
sidered laboratory toys, not suited for the rugged 
service in the shop. No one will dispute the fact 
that temperature recording and the _ temperature 
control instruments of today are highly efficient, and 
that they work to ranges infinitely closer than it is 
possible to gage with the eyes even in the “light of 
the full moon.” 

Pyrometers in use today are many in types and 
varieties. It is not necessary to go into detail as 
to how they operate and to the merits of various 
types. 

It is desirable to know, however, what practical 
purpose some of them serve in the forge plant. The 
simplest instrument is the indicating type of pyro- 
meter. It has a permanent position at the furnace or 
in the instrument room. The temperature in the fur- 
nace is “picked up” by a thermocouple or by an “elec- 
tric eye’ and is indicated on the dial face of the 
pyrometer. The instrument does not change or adjust 
the temperature in the furnace but merely shows the 
temperature. Any changing or adjusting must be done 
by hand. 

Indicating and Recording Instruments—Next mor 
elaborate instrument is one that indicates and adjusts 
the temperature. The operator or the metallurgist 
sets a sliding pointer to the temperature desired 
and suitable mechanism in the instrument opens or 
closes the burner valves to keep the temperature in 
the furnace very close to the temperature for which 
the instrument has been set. A step further is the 
automatic controlling and recording instrument. In 
addition to holding the preset furnace temperature, 
the instrument records the temperature on an accom: 
panying chart. 

Some instruments use a round chart and others 
have the flat strip chart. Figs. 47 and 48 show the 
typical indicating and the recording pyrometer in- 
struments. 

Portable pyrometers for indicating temperatures 
are also used. Their purpose is to make periodical 
checks at the various furnaces to make sure that 
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the regular furnace instruments are working as they 
should be. 

They are also used to check temperatures of forg- 
ing stock during the forging operation to determine 
the temperature of the stock at the start of the forg- 
ing operation and also the temperature at the end 
of the operation. 

It is seen that on all types of forge heating fur- 
naces the temperatures can be controlled very ac- 
curately. Two factors are important in heating metal 
for the forging operation. One is good temperature 
control which is obtained by the use of tempcrature 
control equipment. The second is the proper length 
of time in heating. Timing in the box type of forge 
heating furnace depends entirely upon the furnace 
operator. 

Timing in the rotary forge heating furnace is set 
by the cycle of rotation which can be adjusted to 
suit the particular heating job. The straight continu- 
ous forge heating cycle is dependent upon the number 
of pieces put into the furnace in a given time, for a 
piece must be removed every time a piece of stock is 
put into the furnace. The operation of forge heating 
furnaces tends to improve the heating efficiency of 
the furnace and reduces fuel consumption where the 
furnaces are of the continuous types. They reduce the 
tendency towards getting overheated stock and in- 
sure uniform heating conditions in the furnace at 
all times, 

Induction Heating—Induction heating is being used 
on a small scale for forge heating purposes. It is a 
radical departure from the conventional furnace type 
of forge heating and has interesting possibilities in 
the forging field. 

At present, however, development is somewhat re- 
tarded because of the high cost of installation in shops 
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already using furnace heating, and because of the need 
for special lines and wiring to accommodate the 
electrical power requirements. Induction heating of 
forging stock has many advantages, and it is certain 
that this method of heating will become more widely 
used in the future. 

Installation of induction heating on a large scale 
in the presently existing forging plants would require 
considerable wiring to the induction units and would 
need special power lines from the source of electrical 
power. Coct of heating by the induction method ap- 
pears to be somewhat higher than by oil or gas fur- 
naces. 

However, there are many real advantages to be 
considered for induction heating. The heating units 
take up little space in the forge shop. This is impor- 
tant where space is at a premium. Pieces are heated 
to their proper temperature without scale. This is 
highly important because forging scale is one of the 
causes of impression die wear. Die impressions are 
expensive; any improvement in the life of the die im- 
pression is highly desirable. Uniform heating of the 
forging stock is always positive and this tends to 
improve the forging conditions. 

Smoky gases are eliminated from the forge shop. 
Excess shop heat is practically eliminated: this is 
highly desirable in the hot months of the year. Fig. 
49 shows a typical induction heating unit for forge 
heating. 

(To be continued) 
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TOOL & DIE MATERIALS 


Their Selection, Application and Necessa 


YEARS ago, any steel that could be used to produce cut- 
ting tools for either hand or machine use was classified 
as tool steel. Today, however, this does not hold true. 
Production of cutting tool and die materials is a highly 
specialized industry in itself. The phenomenal progress of 
this industry in general since the turn of the century has 
in no small measure been due to the metallurgical ad- 
vancements which have been reflected in improved qual- 
ity of steels and carbides used for all types of cutting 
tools and dies. 

Originally produced in crucible furnaces, tool steels 
were mainly composed of iron, carbon, small amounts 
of manganese, silicon and other impurities. Subsequent 
development of alloy tool steels, especially the high speed 
type, reduced a serious obstacle to the efforts of produc- 
tion engineers by making it possible for toolmakers 
to meet a greater variety of specific production prob- 
lems which they were heretofore unable to remedy. 

Adoption of the electric furnace melting process for 
production of alloy tool steels has been an outstanding 
development in this young but progressive segment of the 
steel industry. Some alloy types, however, are still being 
produced by the open hearth process today. 


Toolmaker the Key Man 


In today’s large production industries, the toolmaker is 
the key man upon whom the responsibility rests for ob- 
taining and treating the necessary tools which will afford 
the highest quality production with attendant low tooling 
investment. This problem of selection is not an easy one 
as there are literally thousands of different tool steels 
available from hundreds of manufacturers, agents, job- 
bers and importers. 

Tool steels may be grouped as follows: High speed 
steels, hot work steels, shock resisting steels, cold work 
steels, and carbon and low alloy steels. 

High speed steels generally contain large amounts of 
tungsten or molybdenum, chromium and vanadium along 
with the carbon. In some analyses cobalt is alloyed. A 
high speed steel maintains its hardness under red-heat 
conditions generated in fast machining operations, being 
highly resistant to abrasion. While mostly used for cut- 
ting tools, it very often finds application for twist drills, 
reamers, milling cutters, fitting tools, gear cutters, lathes, 
planers and boring tools, broaches, woodworking tools 
and some types of long run punches and dies. Carbon 
tool steels are not recommended where operations involve 
the punching, shearing or forming of metals at com- 
paratively high temperatures as they exhibit a tendency 
to soften and wash out in service. 

Hot work steels, more applicable for use in the above 
conditions, are available and offer much longer life when 
subjected to combined heat, pressure and abrasion, hav- 
ing considerable resistance to shock. With relatively low 
carbon content, they usually contain alloying elements 
of tungsten, chromium, vanadium and/or molybdenum 
in varying amounts. This type is generally used for tools 
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such as hot drawing and extrusion dies, shear blades, hot 
cut off tools, forging or gripper dies, hot heading punches 
dummy blocks, crowners, gear shifts, bull dies, trimmer 
dies and forging die inserts. 


Shock Resisting Steels Vary Considerably 


Shock resisting tool steels are available for application 
where resistance to shock is most important with hard- 
ness and wear resistance considered secondary. Varying 
considerably in type and composition, these steels in- 
clude a carbon vanadium type, a chrome molybdenum 
type, a tungsten chrome type, and a silicomanganese 
type, ail of which afford excellent shock resistant quali- 
ties. They are particularly indicated for pneumatic tools 
such as chisels, rivet sets, rivet busters, backing-out 
punches and boiler makers’ tools. These steels are also 
recommended for heavy duty shear and punch applica- 
tions. 

Cold work steels are especially recommended for tools 
and dies where both longer life and better nondeforming 
qualities than those offered with carbon tool steels, are 
desired. Materials included in this classification are the 
high carbon steels, high chrome steels, manganese oil 
hardening steels, and chrome-tungsten type steels. They 
are especially suitable for use in blanking, forming, coin- 
ing and trimming dies, thread roller dies, bushings, cold 
forming rolls, gages, master tools, broaches and taps. 


Comparison of Carbon Steels 


Despite development of alloy tool steels, carbon tool steels 
still are very widely used by industry for many applica- 
tions, being manufactured in a number of carbon ranges 
or tempers and in four different types. Known as water 
hardening tool steels, they offer the toolmaker charac- 
teristics of shallow hardening, medium hardening, me- 
dium-deep hardening, and deep hardening. Carbon ranges 
run from 0.70 to 1.35, the most commonly used of which 
is the 0.95 to 1.05, being suitable for general purpose 
work. The lower carbon ranges 0.70 to 0.90 are suitable 
for tools subject to shock, while higher carbons 1.10 to 
1.30 are most suitable for cutting tools where edge keen- 
ness is sought. If a higher degree of hardness and greater 
depth of hardness penetration is desired than that offered 
by straight carbon steel, a small amount of chromium 
may be alloyed to impart desired characteristics to this 
so-called carbon chrome low alloy type, being especially 
suitable for cold work rolls, drawing dies in addition to 
drills, reamers and cutlery dies. 

In the accompanying tabulation, an effort is made to 
provide the user with information arranged to facilitate 
the selection of the proper tool steel for the application 
desired. A user seeking a tool steel to perform a certail 
function merely scans the left hand column listing pr 
mary applications to find the application that comes 
closest to his requirements. 

Once this is determined, the user’s search can be nar- 
rowed down immediately by comparing the treatment and 
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Filling a long-standing need for complete information on cutting tool and 
die materials, this special compilation prepared by the editors of STEEL lists 
factors to be considered in the quick selection of tool steels and car- 


ytment 


analyses of the various tool steels offered for that specific 
application by the companies listed. 


Study Used As Adjunct 


Although the tabulation is organized to ease the user’s 


Fsearch for required tool steels, his final decision should 


not be made until after consulting the producer or pro- 
ducers offering the type of steel or steels that seem to 
come closest to his requirements. Information presented 
in this study should always be used as an adjunct to 
thorough consultation with representatives of the tool 
steel producers. 

The problem of obtaining tool steels which afford best 
performance is not an easy one, and the toolmaker must 
consider the following three points in selecting and treat- 
ing steel capable of giving maximum performance. First, 
it must be made by the best method known. Second, pre- 
suming the proper composition, it must be so worked and 
treated as to produce the best possible structure for its 
subsequent machining duty. Third, the tool steel producer’s 
product must be of such uniformity that lot after lot will 
respond equally to the same treatment given it in the 
customer’s tool room, and must in actual service give 
comparable results repeatedly. Tool steel blanks should 
be purchased from a maker producing high quality prod- 
ucts and with an unquestionable reputation for uni- 
formity both chemically and metallurgically. 


Hardening Compared 


Ability to water harden is the best-known characteris- 
tic of carbon tool steels. Due to the method of quench 
employed, this type will usually be found to have changed 
shape during treatment. Also, due to the enormous strain 
setup in the quench, susceptibility to cracking is greater 
than with the other types. Carbon tool steels are indicated 
when grinding allowance is available and where tool de- 
sign avoids sharp corners or thin sections adjacent to 
thick sections. 

It will usually be found that sections 1/2-in. or less in 
diameter will harden all the way through, while if larger 
than 1/2-in., a case and much softer core will result from 
heat treatment. Oil hardening steels will harden all the 
way through in large sections as compared to carbon 
tool steels which will usually reveal a core is sections 
larger than 1/2-in. The oil hardening type will show 
much less size changes due to slower cooling while in the 
oil and as a result less strain will be set up in sections 
involving corners or abrupt changes of section. 

Air hardening steel, as a result of molybdenum addi- 
tions, will utilize much slower quenching or cooling rates. 
Less intense strains will be set up in hardening with re- 
sultant diminuation in distortion. Air hardening steels, 
due to their higher alloy content, are more difficult to 
mach ne and necessitate use of an average higher harden- 
ing temperature. They are more difficult to grind after 
heat treatment, but offer greater abrasion resistance than 
the «il hardening type. After heat treatment, they reveal 
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excellent hardness, size change and resistance-to-wear 
characteristics. 

High speed steels, as their name indicates, permit great- 
er cutting speeds than those offered by the other three 
types heretofore mentioned. High speed steels utilizing 
tungsten and/or molybdenum provide a material re- 
quiring very high hardening and tempering temperatures 
to bring forth their inherent hardness. They maintain and 
hold high hardness after tempering at 1050° F, which 
characteristic is necessary to withstand high frictional 
temperatures encountered in fast machining. 


Stress Prevention 


Preheating the steel prevents stresses caused by differen- 
tial temperatures between case and core. The greater the 
size and alloy content of tool steel, the more necessary 
expert preheating practice becomes. However, preheating 
is not required or recommended unless quenching tem- 
perature is in excess of 1600° F or the piece is excep- 
tionally large in cross section area and mass. 

After preheating the work is raised to the recom- 
mended forging temperature, the rate becoming slower 
as tool size and alloy content increases. Soaking time, 
after the steel is uniformly heated, is also lengthened. In 
the table, forging temperatures are given as ranges, be- 
cause correct temperature for any particular steel is 
higher when the section is large and demands subsequent 
heavy forging. Forging should cease when the steel 
cools to the finished forging temperature shown, due to 
the fact that the steel then loses plasticity and will not 
flow properly. To continue forging without reheating will 
invite subsequent cracking. 

If normalizing temperature data are not available for 
the analysis being treated, the piece should be cooled 
slowly, after removal from the press, in mica, lime or 
other insulating material, to avoid excessive hardening, 
breaking and checking. The purpose of normalizing tool 
steels is to secure a refined and uniform grain structure 
after forging. In normalizing, heat should be well above 
the critical temperature followed by still air cooling with 
subsequent annealing. 

For the relief of cold working strains, work should be 
heated to around 1250° F followed by either air or furnace 
cooling. 

Annealing consists of thoroughly heating the steel to a 
predetermined temperature above the critical range for 
a specific period of time, then cooling slowly in the fur- 
nace. 


Isothermal Annealing Suggested 


Suggested annealing temperatures for the various grades 
of tool steel are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 
As a rule, the higher the alloy content, the more holding 
time required at annealing temperature and the slower the 
rate of furnace cooling. Packing material in suitable con- 
tainers will reduce the tendency to scale and decarburize. 
To soften tools for reworking, isothermal annealing may 
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be utilized. This consists of heating to the annealing 
temperature for a specified period, cooling rapidly (usu- 
ally in a molten bath) to below the critical, holding for 
1 to 4 hours followed by cooling in air. Less time is con- 
sumed than in conventional annealing, with resultant 
hardness being slightly higher. 

When hardening, in order to minimize warping and 
cracking, work should be slowly heated to 500 or 600° F 
then slowly raised to 1200—1300° F. Hardening demands 
a slow uniform heating to the proper temperature, a clean 
quenching bath of sufficient size, the correct type of 
quench with drawing or tempering being performed as 
soon as possible. Hardening furnace temperature should 
never be higher than that specified for the steel analysis. 
Heating must be slow and thoroughly uniform. The en- 
tire tool must be at the correct hardening temperature 
throughout before being quenched to eliminate warping, 
breaking and soft spots. Hardening troubles have often 
been attributed to too rapid heating operations. 


Proper Quenching Necessary 


Quenching baths must be clean and held at a uniform 
temperature. Water in the brine tank should be rendered 
free from surface oil, being held at 70—85° F. Oil heated 
to 125—-180° F, for proper quenching, should not contain 
water in the bottom and should be changed if it becomes 
thick or sludged. Set rules regarding the quenching of 
tools are difficult to formulate as best practice is depen- 
dent upon size and shape of the particular piece. In gen- 
eral, a flat piece should be quenched edgewise, with the 
large flat surface being held perpendicular to the quench- 
ing bath surface. Agitation of the quenching bath or the 
tool itself will guarantee against steam pockets being 
formed against the material by entrapment of water or 
oil. As a general rule, work should be kept in the quench 
until it can be held in the bare hands while work is still 
submerged. 

Improper grinding practice may spoil many tools even 





Breakdown of Primary Applications 
Tool Steels and Carbides 


CUTTING TOOLS (Finishing)—Box turner—Forming—Shaving— 
Parting — Reaming — Boring — Counterboring—Broaching— 
Gear cutting — Threading — Milling — Planing — Filing — 
Scraping—Circular shearing—Hollow milling 


SHOCK RESISTING (Repeated Impact)—-Bearing — Riveting — 
Backing up—Burring—Caulking—Chisels—Hammers—Swaging 


SHOCK RESISTING (Intermittent Impact)—Dowel pins—Drifts 
—Pilots—Screw driving—Tool shanks 

COLD WORK DIES (Blanking)—Blanking—Lamination—Notch- 
ing—Trimming 

COLD WORK DIES (Cold Forming)—Nut and bolt—Heading— 
Crowning and crimping—Thread and form rolling—Bulldozer 
—Stamping—Notching—Burnishing—Drawing—Coining—Wire, 
rod and tube drawing—Extruding—Swaging—Knurling—Pow- 
der compression—Embossing-jewelry etc.—Bending 

PUNCHING AND SHEARING—Railroad tie-plate punches and 
dies—Railroad tie-plate shear blades—Structural shape shear 
blades and punches—Perforating punches and dies 

HOT WORK DIES (Hot punching and shearing)—Railroad tie- 
plate hot punching and shearing—-Railroad splice bar hot 
punching and shearing—Hot billet, bar and plate shears—Hot 
trimmer dies—Hot punches 

HOT WORK DIES (Hot Forming) — Forging die inserts — Hot 
gripper and header dies—Hot compression dies—Hot extru- 
sion dies—Hot bending dies—Hot swaging dies 

PLASTIC MOLDING DIES (Hubbed Cavity Dies) 

PLASTIC MOLDING DIES (Machine Cut Gravity Dies) 

PLASTIC MOLDING DIES (Hubs) 

PLASTIC MOLDING DIES (Ejector Pins) 

DIE CASTING DIES—Molds—tTrimming dies—Ejector pins 

HIGH-STRESS AND HIGH-WEAR MACHINERY PARTS— 
Chuck jaws—Clutch pins—Collets and feed fingers—Clutch and 
chuck fingers—Quills—Stripper plates—Arbors—Drill bushings 
—Cams—Cam rolls—Centers—Mandrels—Spindles 

GAGES — Plug — Ring—Snap—tThread plug—Thread ring—Best 
types of tool steels used for making gages are the manganese 
oil hardening, high carbon chrome, graphitic (oil hardening) 
and high speed. 
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though made from the best steel and properly har ‘eneg 
and drawn. Too great a feed or too hard a wheel, or a 
wheel of improper grain size, may be the causative « zent. 
Material should preferably be ground on a wet whee! 
with ample flow of fluid coolant being directed between 
the work and the wheel. 

In hardening, operators frequently withdraw the stee| 
from the bath and place in oil at the secession of vibra. 
tion as warpage is often attributed to too rapid hi iting, 
improper quenching, quenching before the blank is uyj- 
formly heated throughout or by over retention of the 
work in the water bath. 


Furnace Operation 


Hardening furnaces should be constructed so that the 
flame never strikes material being treated. Gas or gil 
should burn beneath the hearth, with the combustion prod- 
ucts being then channeled up the furnace side and out 
over the top, thus effecting radiation heating. The hearth 
should always be kept clean. Scale, which is iron oxide, 
if left in contact with hot steel will effect skin decar. 
burization, thereby preventing maximum hardness upon 
quenching. 

Proper pyrometric control is most necessary if heat 
treatment is to produce optimum results for the tool 
treater. Complete dependance upon the instrument is not 
suggested because at any given time temperature be- 
tween the furnace and the work may vary several hundred 
degrees. Recommended practice is to employ two pyro- 
meter fire ends or thermocouples—one beside the tool, 
the other at the side furnace wall—so as to give ample 
warning of too fast heating with its resultant disastrous 
warpage. 

Cutting and forming of the extremely hard metals is 
being handled by the sintered carbides. Generally, they are 
considered mixtures of tantalum, titanium and tungsten 
mixed with other ingredients in varying proportions. 
Powdered cobalt acting as the cementing agent is com- 
bined with the above materials, the resultant mixture 
being pressed into hundreds of various tool shapes. Fol- 
lowing this, the shapes are sintered to a diamond-like 
hardness. Other types of carbides utilize tungsten carbide 
and tantalum carbide which is imbedded into a soft 
metal such as nickel to form the various shapes used by 
the toolmaker and machinist. The pieces are either 
brazed or soldered to the steel tool shanks. Carbides af- 
ford excellent service where high-temperature conditions 
are encountered in machining operations. Typical carbide 
applications include: Production of components subject to 
heavy wear such as needle valves and cones, cam follow- 
ers, drill jig bushings. Brinell testing hammers, bushings, 
valve tappets, various size balls and contact points; in 
addition to extrusion dies, percussion bits, swaging dies, 
form tools, wire rope dies, wire dies, master gage blocks, 
commutator saws, seaming rolls, counter sinks, mining 
drill and undercutter bits and rotary, burr, cylindrical 
and special disk files. 


Applications Covered 


Throughout the guide, whenever several steels are recom 
mended for a specific application, it must not be inferred 
that any one is better suited than the others. A break- 
down of the primary applications used in the study 
presented in the box at the left. This will enable the uset 
to narrow down the general application to best meet his 
specific problem. ; 
In presenting the following tabular study, all tool and 
die steels are arranged in these categories: Water-harden- 
ing, oil hardening, air hardening and high speed. The 
cast alloys and carbides, while not considered tool steels 
in the strict sense of the word, are also included as type: 
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SMASHING IMPACT caused by droppi 
this Life-Line motor onto hard concte 
pavement failed to do more than mar tf 
finish—a shock test no cast iron can stat 







RRIFIG PUNISHMENT PROVES STRENGTH 
INDUSTRY'S NEW ALL-STEEL MOTOR! 


ya quarter of a million now in service set best performance record in 58 years of manufacture 


tors seldom have to withstand dropping onto con- 
e pavement—but they do meet constant stresses and 
xpected shocks on almost any job in industry. 

he fact that Westinghouse Life-Line motors can 
stand such extreme examples of abuse is one of the 
sons for the startling records of the more than a 
rter million Life-Lines now in service. 

he performance record of these units has been six 
es better than that of any other motor design built by 
stinghouse in its 58 years of motor manufacture. 
ife-Line’s heavy steel construction is one of the bene- 
that has come to industry out of war experience, 
en motors built for use on Naval vessels proved the 
h greater shock resistance of steel over cast iron. 
he heavy steel “barrel” frame and “bridge-truss”’ 
t construction has given the motor a rigid, yet resilient 


Xo 


» Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


L STRENGTH starts with heavy rolled plate which forms 
‘Line motor frame. Brackets and feet are heavy pressed 
l. Clamping bars and plates, bearing hubs and even 
duit boxes in Life-Line motors, are made of sturdy steel. 


structure; at the same time, it has saved as much as 35% 
in space requirements over other methods of construc- 
tion. The streamline of the Life-Line blends smoothly 
with modern machinery. 

Get the full facts on Life-Line—its pre-lubricated bear- 
ings—its new electrical strength—and the reduced 
space and weight requirements—they’re a// important 
gains for your equipment. 

Immediate delivery on standard and near-standard 
Life-Line motors, from 1 to 15 hp, in dripproof, splash- 
proof and totally-enclosed types; short delivery avail- 
able on the specials in these frame sizes. The Life-Line 
design is rapidly being carried through the larger 
sizes. Check your nearest Westinghouse office, or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-21454 


ife-Line morors 





TOUGH JOBS—the shock loads of punch presses, drop 
hammers and other strenuous machine tool applications; 
these are places where Life-Line’s greater resistance to 
shock means longer life and more trouble-free operation. 
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General American 


is filling the 
gaps in the tank car 





















supply as rapidly 


Cr 1.40, W 2.00 
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The GATX fleet of more than 38,000 tank cars is growing 
z . . . growing as fast as the still-limited supply of materials 
permits. When we can get additional materials for building 


more tank cars, we will use our expanded facilities to furnish 





> all our customers with all the tank cars they need. 
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and shearing 
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...mass produced on 33-foot high press 


CONSTRUCTION of a_ 1,600,000- 
pound mechanical forging press was 
recently completed by National Ma- 
chinery Co., Tiffin, O. Designated 
as a Maxipress No. 10, it will be 
used for the mass production of 
automobile crankshaft forgings at 
Wyman-Gordon Products Co., Har- 
vey, Il. 

Operating speed of the press is 40 
strokes per minute and it is capable 
of producing in one blow in each die 
impression the size of work normal- 
ly handled on a 12,000-pound steam 
hammer. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the 33-foot 
press was erected on its back to 
facilitate construction. Bed frame 
consists of four steel castings, larg- 
est weighing 237,000 pounds, which 
are rigidly held together by seven 
massive forged-steel preloaded tie 
rods. Each of the 32-foot vertical tie 
rods weighs 50,000 pounds and each 
of the four tie rod nuts scales 4640 
pounds. 

Press is also adaptable to the forg- 
ing of many other large parts for 
railroad, oil field, earth moving and 
mining equipment which heretofore 
were not within the capacity of me- 
chanical forging presses. Strength and 
rigidity of the press will hold work 
to extremely close tolerances with 
freedom from draft and with a mini- 
mum of flash. 














Self-Propelled Crane 
Handles Hatch Covers 


Removal and replacement of one 


piece steel hatch covers weighing ap- 
proximately 8 tons each on the ore 
carrier, S. 8S. John B. Cowle is per- 
formed with a _ self-powered hatch 
cover gantry crane jointly designed 
and manufactured by Euclid Crane 
& Hoist Co., Euclid, O., and Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co. Cleveland. In 
addition to its advantage during reg- 
ular operations, the self powered 
crane makes it possible to handle 
these heavy covers during the winter 
layup period when ships power is un- 
available. 

Power to the crane motors is fur- 
nished from a diesel-driven direct 
current generator. Crane travel is 
by cable drive from a motor operated 
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drum located on the crane thus com- 
pletely overcoming the problem of 
traction on slippery or ice coated 
rails. The ship’s sixteen hatch covers 
can be removed or put in place in 
less than 30 minutes. 


Technical Bulletins 
Give Scale Information 


Data, diagrams, selection advice 
and practical application information 
on dial scales are contained in a new 
series of technical bulletins published 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philade!- 
phia. One of the bulletins in the 
series is devoted wholly to the sub- 
ject of counting scales equipped with 
ratio pans to adapt the scale to pre- 
cise indication of numbers of parts 
handled in bulk. 

Bulletins on _ portable platform 





scales and bench scales emphasi2 
proper selection of right model fo! 
right job. They also include photo- 
graphic illustrations of many indus- 
trial uses of these types. Complet: 
dimensional, capacity and_ shipping 
weight data on dormant platform 
scales on 242 different models in 6 
classifications. Crane scale bulletin 
describes units suitable for loads 
to 25 tons, both of the standard an¢ 
cloce headroom variety. 
—O 

Advances in working comfor' 
brought by adjustable aluminum of- 
fice chairs are shown in a film pro 
duced by General Fireproofing C0 
Youngstown, O. The movie shows 
that increased productivity rapid) 
absorbs cost of the chair which has 
a foam rubber seat in addition to a 
adjustable foam rubber back support ! 
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NEW EASE AND FREEDOM insteering...savings in lubrication 
and maintenance...reduced wear and longer service life are 
provided by anti- friction Needle Be: arings in kingpins of many 
Parking is easier...for Long-lasting lubrication of today’s new cars. The compact design of these high-capac- 
anti-friction Needle Bear- . because Needle Bear- 
ings make wheels easier to ings are designed to “hold itv units plus their efficient lubrication makes them ideal for 
turn, especially at slow in” oil or grease. . . keep bringing anti-friction performance to many points in automo- | 
speeds. out dust and dirt. i ee . | 
tive design. 
Wherever wheels or shafts turn—in aircraft, farm machin- 
crv, machine tools, industrial equipment or home appliances 

























































































-Needle Beari ings bri ing advantages in operation : and construc- 
tion. The lightweight, unit design means easy fabrication and 
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By J. H. EISAMAN 


Supt. No. 2 Electric Furnace 
Carnegie-IiMinois Steel Corp., South Works 
Chicago 


Much has been said 
and written regarding 
the use of oxygen. Ex- 
travagent claims have 
been made, and ill-ad- 
vised experiments have 
been undertaken which 
have tended to retard 
rather than promote its 
use. Experience of the 
author proves that 
proper application of 
oxygen is of sufficient 
advantage to justify 
its use 
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...affords greater stainless scrap charge, reduced 
heat time and improved chromium recovery 


USE of oxygen in electric furnaces 
has developed gradually through a 
period of vears. Many electric fur- 
nace operators recall experiments 
with bottled oxygen as early as 1930. 
The high cost of oxygen, along with 
difficulties of maintaining a steady 
flow of a reasonably large volume, 
prevented extensive experimentation 
at that time. 


With increasing demand for larger 


tonnages of stainless steels in the 


decade 1930 to 1940, producers of 


these steels accumulated increasing 
tonnages of stainless scrap. Econom- 
ical recovery of the chromium in this 
scrap presented a very real challenge 
to the operators of electric furnaces. 

Furnace Additions Created Prob- 
lems During this period, the usual 
method of stainless manufacture for 
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the 0.8 per cent maximum carbon 
type consisted of charging ordinary 
carbon scrap and virgin nickel with 
iron ore or scale. After oxidizing 
to a sufficiently low carbon, carbon 
free ferro chromium was added for 
the entire chromium requirement. The 
0.12 per cent maximum carbon grades 
were made, using approximately 30 
to 40 per cent of the tapped weight 
as stainiess scrap, and large quanti- 
ties of iron ore or scale were added in 
the charge. Many problems arose 
with this practice, some of which are 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Carbon was very difficult to re- 
duce. Scrap had to be carefully 
prepared, and oily scrap and turn- 
ings were very objectionable be- 
cause of resulting high carbon. 


Paper presented before American Iron & 
Steel Institute, New York, May 26-27, 1948 


2. Reduction of the carbon content 
is a relatively high temperatur 
reaction, but chromium reacts 
with ore and becomes oxidized at 
low temperatures and, _ conse- 
quently, large quantities of chro- 
mium were oxidized to chromic 
oxide during melt down. 

3. Large slag volumes were com- 
mon, and removal of this slag 
presented a problem. 

1. Much chromium was lost in the 
slag, and percentage recovery o! 
chromium from scrap was very 
low. 

5. Long time heats resulted, which, 
in turn, adversely affected banks 
and bottom refractory life. 


At about this time, large capacity 
liquid oxygen plants were being built, 
and the Dri-Ox systems were installed 
in most steel plants. This develop- 
ment did much to spur experiments 
with oxygen, since, for the first time, 
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a consiant flow of a large volume of 
oxygen. Was available at a much 
cheane price than bottled oxygen. 

The South works management early 
realized the possibilities inherent in 
the use of oxygen in the electric fur- 
naces. This policy resulted in a series 
of laboratory experiments with a 500 
pound are furnace. The knowledge, 
so derived, was used in experiments 
yn 30-ton are furnaces, all of which 
culminated in the “Chelius’’ patent 
for manufacture of stainless steels 
with oxygen. 

At our plant oxygen is obtained, at 
the shop, from the plant Dri-Ox sys- 
tem through a 2%-inch line at a line 
pressure Of 120 pounds, which pro- 
vides &@ maximum flow of approxi- 
mately 15,000 cubic feet per hour per 
outlet. 

Lance Does Not Penetrate Metal- 
After a series of experiments with 
various lance sizes, %-inch was made 
standard, the size being the one 
which gave most rapid carbon reduc- 
tion with maximum efficiency in oxy- 
gen use. Lances are common %-inch 
washed pipe, covered with patching 
(ground firebrick and ganister) and 
wrapped with cotton tape to hold 
the patching intact. The finished 
lance is not dried before placing in 
the furnace, since the heat of the fur- 
nace dries it sufficiently as it is be- 
ing used. A lance prepared in this 
manner lasts approximately 2 
hours. ances are placed through 
wicket holes in the doors, with the end 
of the lance through the slag, but not 
i into the metal. By so doing, the oxy- 

gen flowing from the lance impinges 
nm the metal at the slag-metal inter- 
face, 

Our experience has indicated the 
foregoing method to be the most sat- 
isfactory and economical under pre- 
vailing conditions, although a great 
ieal of controversy exists between 
perating people, many of whom pre- 





yntent ‘er to immerse the lance. 

rature In some shops, rate of input and 
aa also rate of carbon reduction are far 
ht ‘aster than can be justified at South 
chro- works at this time, not only from an 
romic xygen efficiency viewpoint, but also 


‘rom the observation that extremely 


yal fast carbon reduction tends to pro- 
‘aii luce a melt that is very difficult to 
n the control. With respect to large fur- 
ry of haces, it seems at this time that, from 
very an overall viewpoint of the efficiency 
shich, of oxygen use, refractory life and 


yanks control of the bath, extremely high 
tates of oxygen input are possibly 


acity hot the most economical in the long 
built, Tun. 

talled Experiments are being conducted 
relop- at various plants to determine if the 
nents use of oxygen assists in the melting 
time, of scrap. At our works the few at- 
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TABLE I—STAINLESS 0.12 PER CENT 
MAX, CARBON 

83.2 tons tapped 

78.9 tons ingots 


Average heat size: 


Chromium Recovery 

(from stainless scrap) 
Average melt carbon 
Average carbon reduced 
Average oxygen used 

(per ton) 
Average power consumption 

(per ton) 449 Kwhr (tapped tons) 
Average power consumption 

(per ton) 474 Kwhr (ingot tons) 
Average heat time tap to tap 11.51 hrs. 
Average heat time 


88.3 per cent 
0.163 per cent 
0.100 per cent 


163.9 cu. ft. 


power to tap 9.43 hrs. 
Tons per operating hour 7.23 tons 
Tons per furnace hour 8.81 tons 





TABLE II—ALLOY STEELS 


Average heat weight (ingots) 44.7 tons 
Tap to tap 7.48 hrs 
Power on to tap 6.07 hrs. 
Tons/operating hour 5.98 tons 
Tons/furnace hour 7.27 tons 
Kwhr/ton 527.0 

Carbon reduced 0.274 per cent 
Time for carbon reduction 48.0 Min 


164.0 per ton 
0.262 per cent 


Cu, ft. oxygen 
Manganese residual 





TABLE III—SINGLE SLAG ALLOYS 


Average heat weight (ingots) 45.6 tons 
Tap to tap 6.21 hrs 
Power on to tap 5.01 hrs 
Tons/operating hour 7.32 tons 
Tons/furnace hour 9.16 tons 
Kwhr/ton 484.0 
Carbon reduction per heat 0.135 per cent 
Time for carbon reduction 20.8 Min. 
Cu. ft. oxygen per ton 68.0 


Manganese residual 0.323 per cent 





TABLE IV—SINGLE-SLAG RIM STEELS 


Average heat weight (ingots) 75.5 tons 
Tap to tap 7.4 hrs. 
Power on to tap 6.1 hrs. 
Tons/operating hour 10.2 tons 
Tons/furnace hour 12.1 tons 
Kwhr/ton 488.0 


Carbon reduced per heat 0.13 per cent 
Time for carbon reduction 

per heat 26.0 Min. 
Cu, ft. oxygen per ton 58.5 cu. ft. 
Manganese residual 0.223 per cent 
FeO of tapping slags 28.0 





tempts in this direction gave no ap- 
parent saving in either time or power. 

Electric furnace steels may be 
classified arbitrarily into four groups: 


1. Stainless. 

2. Electric type carbon and alloy 
(two slag). 

3. Single slag alloys (similar to 
open hearth quality). 

4. Single slag carbon (similar to 
open hearth quality). 

Stainless steels were produced orig- 
inally in relatively small furnaces. As 
tonnage requirements increased, and 
when it became desirable to produce 
larger ingots to make wider sheets 
and plates, larger furnaces were used. 
Then the effect of the disadvantages 
previously enumerated for the use 
of ore or scale became increasingly 
serious. 

A recent run of forty-four consec- 
utive heats was made on a type 70 
Heroult furnace, making 0.12 per 
cent maximum carbon with approxi- 
mately 18.00 per cent chromium, 9.00 
per cent nickel stainless heats. 


Light Scrap Bundles Require Addi- 


tional Recharge — Table I shows 
pertinent operating data, both on the 
basis of tons of metal tapped and tons 
of ingots produced. The figures are 
averages as taken from logs of the 
heats and it was assumed that the 
stainless scrap contained 18.00 per 
cent chromium. Nickel oxide or nickel 
sinter was charged with the scrap. 
Most of the stainless scrap was light 
bundled sheet which necessitated at 
least one recharge. 

Other recent runs in a furnace of 
the same size have been made, in- 
cluding many heats of 0.08 and 0.07 
per cent maximum carbon. Stainless 
scrap charged in these heats was 
approximately 50 per cent on the 
basis of tapped weight. Average 
chromium recovery from the scrap 
was 78 per cent. Approximately 350 
cubic feet of oxygn per ton was used. 


From our experience, the _per- 
formance, as indicated in Table I, 
could not possibly be equalled by ob- 
taining carbon reduction with ore or 
scale. 

Advantages of using oxygen in 
stainless manufacture are: 


1. High percentage of stainless steel 
scrap may be used. 

2. High percentage of recovery of 
chromium from the scrap can be 
obtained. 

3. Kilowatt hours per ton are low- 
ered since the oxygen-chromium 
reaction is exothermic, thus pro- 
viding additional heat. 

4. Tons per hour are increased. 

5. Materials handling costs are low- 
ered, since no ore is required, and 
since there is less waste slag to 
be handled. 

6. Due to the high residual chro- 

mium in the bath, less off heats 
because of chromium content oc- 
cur, since errors in either weigh- 
ing or sampling of the bath are 
relatively of less importance when 
adding chromium to a bath with 
a 12.00 per cent residual to meet 
an 18.00 per cent specification 
than with a low residual chro- 
mium bath. 
Less off quality heats occur in 
the straight chromium grades. 
These grades are subject to con- 
ditions known as “back up” or 
gaseous ingots, which result in 
large rejections. This condition 
is brought about by the metal, 
as tapped, containing excessive 
amounts of gases, the worst of 
which is believed to be hydro- 
gen. If a good oxygen “blow” is 
used, the gas content of the bath 
is lowered. The “back up” condi- 
tion has not been observed at 
South works in heats which have 
had normal carbon reduction with 
oxygen. 

Major tonnages of electric furnace 

steels fall into the normal American 

Iron & Steel Institute types, and oxy- 

gen is being used to a considerable 

extent in the manufacture of these 
steels. 
Some years back normal practice 


was to melt to the low side of the car- 
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New ite ier ar impeller blades 
with Super-Clean Ar 





BRASIVE dust and dirt entering a 
high-speed rotary blower are 
sure death to steel impeller blades. 
When these blades hit this grit-loaded 
air, it’s like trying to cut through a 
sandstorm. Rapid wear and erosion 
result, and you have a replacement 
problem on your hands. 





But there's a sure-fire 
answer to this problem: 
AAF Multi-Duty Air Filters. 
Installed at the blower in- 
take, AAF Multi-Duty filters 
out abrasive particles— 
preventing this killing 
dust and dirt from reach- 
ing the rotary blower. 

The AAF Multi-Duty is an 
automatic, self-cleaning air 
filter. Overlapping panel con- 
struction combines self-clean- 
ing and high efficiency air 
cleaning as integral functions 
of the operating cycle. Uni- 
formly constant air supply is 
assured as operating resistance 
remains fixed when once es- 
tablished for a given dust 
concentration. 

Increase the life expectancy 
of your impeller blades with AAF 
Multi-Duty Air Filters—you'll find the 
cost is only a fraction of the savings. 
Write for complete information or 
call your nearest AAF representative. 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
443 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: 
Darling Bros. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 





bon specification, with littl or » 
oxidization, in an effort t obtain 
maximum alloy recovery fro: Scrap 
It became increasingly evident th 
the bath had to be oxidized tc obtai, 
clean, sound steel. It then becay 
common practice to melt above t; 
carbon specified. Ore was added whe, 
the charge or additions of ore weal 
made when the bath was meited 
order to produce a good boil. 

Our current practice consists 4 
charging sufficient coke to melt abou 
0.20 to 0.30 per cent carbon aboy 
specitication. If available, 80 per cen: 
of the charge is alloy scrap. 

When melting alloy steel, as soy 
as the heat is sufficiently melted tp 
obtain a test, oxygen is added and th 
carbon reduced _ sufficiently _ beloy 
specification to permit use of high 
carbon ferro-alloys. 

Table II shows the results of 513 
recent heats of alloy steel made in 
this manner. Standard AIST types 
of all carbon ranges are included. 


Lower Hydrogen Associated with 
Cleaner Steels Before considering 
the advantages of oxygen in making 
AISI steels, it might be well to cor. 
sider the ill effects of hydrogen. Sev. 
era] things are known definitely. For 
example, it has long been the prac. 
tice to dry all additions to electri 
furnace heats to prevent hydrogen 
pickup from moisture, which wa: 
thought to produce unsound steel. It 
has been known for some time that 
hydrogen tends to accentuate the 
“flaking’’ problem, and _ steels with 
considerable hydrogen have to bi 
“slow-cooled” more carefully afte 
rolling to prevent flake formation 
The casting industry has known fo 
a long time that an active boil in 
their furnaces was a means of lowe 
ing hydrogen and assisted in the prv- 
duction of sound castings. Effects 0 
hydrogen on the nonmetallic inclu: 
sion content is not so well known 
but there are indications that lower 
hvdrogen is associated with clean 
Steels. 

Iron ore carries considerable mos 
ture, some of which, as water of co! 
stitution, cannot be removed with nor 
mal drying. In the manufacture 0 
quality steels, it does not seem prope 
to add a material which may caus 
so much harm if not properly hat 
dled. Dr. Sims, of Battelle Memorit! 
Institute, in his work on gases in elet- 
tric furnaces, gave a report of prof 
ress before the Fifth Annual Electr 
Furnace Conference. His woth 
showed an increase of hydrogen in the 
bath each time an addition of 0 
was made. While it is true that wi"! 
an active boil, hydrogen was elim 
nated, small deviations from g0 
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BUILDS INTRA PLANT CARS 
TO MEET SPECIFIC, INDIVIDUAL 


TRANSFER PROBLEMS 





30 TON 





ORE TRANSFER 


Double-end control car with operator’s cab at each end. 
Powered with four 75-HP motors. Car equipped with air 
brakes, pneumatic discharge gates and standard safety 
equipment and accessories. 








COKE QUENCHING CAR 


Car equipped with coke racks and abrasion-resisting steel 
plates. Discharge gates individually operated from air 
cylinders. Car has air brakes and ladders, coke deflectors 
and standard safety equipment. 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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steelmaking practice, such as a shor 
boil or insufficient temperatur: may 
leave a hydrogen content suffic ont}, 
high to cause trouble. 

Oxygen Effects Low Hydrogen Con. 
tent Carbon reduction by oxygey 
seems to be a more reliable methog 
of obtaining low hydrogen content 
steel, because of decreased introduc. 
tion of hydrogen and the purging ap. 
tion of oxygen. 

Advantages of using oxygen in the 
manufacture of AISI standard elec. 
tric furnace steels are as follows: 
1. Rapid carbon reduction, with re. 

sulting faster heats. 
2. More positive oxidation. 
3. Less off-quality heats. 


4. Higher residual manganese and 
chromium. 


The practice at South works on 
these steels consists of charging 8 
per cent alloy scrap, if available, or- 
dinary carbon scrap and _ sufficient 
coke for the bat to melt theoret- 
ically 0.15 to 0.20 per cent over the 
carbon specified. Enough burned lime 
is charged to produce a lime-silica 
ratio of three. When melted, a test 
is taken and oxidization is begun 
with oxygen. When carbon is low 


~enough to allow for high carbon fer- 


ro-alloy additions, the heat is blocked 
with aluminum, another test is tak- 
en, and when final analysis is ob- 
tained, additions are made and the 
heat is tapped. Table III shows re- 
sults of 225 recent heats made by the 
single slag practice. 

Data in Tables II and III for alloy 
steels show a relatively long  heat- 
time. These times of heats are some- 
what influenced by the fact that 
when shop delays occur, the larger 
furnaces in the shop are favored 
whenever possible, at the expense 
of this smaller furnace. 

During the present shortage ot 
open hearth = steels, Considerable 
electric furnace capacity available 
has resulted in the production of 
rather large tonnages of single slag 
carbon steels in electric furnace, 
particularly of the rimming type. 
Table IV shows some of the data 
from operation of the electric fur- 
naces at South works. These data 
were obtained from the logs of 1150 
heats of rimming type steels, ranging 
from 0.05 to 0.08 per cent carbon 
specification to 0.20 to 0.25 per cent 
carbon specification. 

Heats from which data in Table 
IV were obtained were made using 
oxygen as the only oxidizing agent. 

Use of oxygen presents the fol- 
lowing advantages in the rimming 
type steels in addition to the ad 
vantage of less materials handling: 
1. Rapid carbon reduction which re- 


sults in fast heats. 
2. Positive rimming action as the re- 
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sult of adding oxygen for a few 
minutes if the slag FeO content is 
not sufficiently high just before 
ta} 

od eontrol of carbon analysis. 
ince the carbon can be caught on 


the way down because of the con- 
stant rate of carbon drop. 
4. Good control of manganese. anal- 


ysis because residual manganese 1s 
rather high. 


Normally the scrap charged in the 


rimming heats is of such a physical 
form that the original charge and 
two recharges are sufficient to get 
the required amount of scrap into 


the furnace. Enough burned lime is 
added with both the original charge 
and the recharge to maintain a lime- 
silica ratio of about three. Bottom 
and bank maintenance on this prade 
is very slight. 


Identification of Unknown 
Materials Made Easier 


Broad, new fields of application for 
x-ray diffraction in the identification 
and quantitative analysis of unknown 
materials are opened by a high-preci- 
sion, high-output machine revealed 
for the first time recently by Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corp., Milwaukee. 

The unit, with its many attach- 
ments, was shown in exhibit, and 
described in two papers read before 
the International Congress of Crystal- 
lography held in Cambridge, Mass., 
July 28 to Aug. 3 at the Harvard 
University department of mineralogy. 

One attachment, the fluorescent ana- 
lyzer, greatly extends the range of 
composition of materials which can 
be analyzed, in comparison with that 
possible when using optical spectro- 
meters. 

Another group of attachments, 
which make possible the direct re- 
cording of x-ray intensities on a con- 
unuous strip of chart paper, save 
countless hours of laboratory time 
by revealing both the angular place- 
ment of the characteristic lines of 
materials and their relative intensi- 
ties, 

The new unit couples, for the first 
ume, precision control of x-ray out- 
put with high x-ray intensity. X-ray 
Intensity of the unit is controllable 
and reproducible to an overall accu- 
‘acy of 0.5 per cent. The accuracy 
'S accomplished by controlling the 
X-ray tube voltage to within 0.1 per 
ent and the tube current to within 
.2 per cent. 

Because higher intensity makes it 
Possible to direct a comparatively 
Marrow beam of x-radiation from a 
ery narrow source to the specimen un- 
ler observation, both the resolution of 
Spectral-lines and speed of analysis 
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ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 










‘NOILONGOYd YO SONIDYOS GNV $1391718 


If you’re “put out” about variations in the alloy steels you use for pro- 
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ducts and components, it’s time to switch to WL steels. The consistent 
physicals of WL alloy steels guarantee you uniformity of results. Con- 
stant testing with the most modern metallurgical laboratory equipment 
is the answer. You can go by the book* when ordering WL alloy steels, 
with the assurance that machinability and heat-treating properties will 
be exactly as stated—this time, next time, every time! 

A plus feature of WL alloy steels is the fact that warehouse stocks are 
located near you. And if you have branch plants or contractors in other 
localities, you are assured of prompt deliveries to them as well—prompt 
deliveries of stock that will be exactly to your specifications. 

WL steels repeat themselves—you too can rely on their uniformity just 
as others have for over 100 years. 

*Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 


plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


“SENJIWIYINOIY JONVNILNIVW 
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MB The trend in manufacturing cir- 

cles today is toward STANDARD- 
IZATION—away from specials. This is partic- 
ularly true of Bearings. The machine designer 
has a golden opportunity to combine economy 
with efficiency by utilizing Johnson G. P. 
Standard Stock Bearings . : ° : 


From our list of over 850 sizes, the designer 
can secure at least 90% of his requirements 
from stock without delay. Every bearing is 
precision finished to standard tolerances, 
ready for immediate installation. Large pro- 
duction runs provide a low unit cost and 
every bearing is cast from the highest quality 
bronze alloy available : : ° 


Our new catalogue lists and describes the 
complete service available on Johnson G. P. 
(general purpose) Bearings. Write for your 


copy. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
550 South Mill Street — New Castle, Pa. 





Branch Offices 





of the precision mechanical cc istry 
tion, the spectrogoniometer read 
angles directly down to the point o¢ 
0.01 degrees. Pr 

The new instrument may b» useg 
with different attachments, for throjamDE 
different purposes: 

One of these is for the direct meg 
surement of x-ray diffraction inte, JYo 
sities through the use of a Geigey Ed 
Mueller counter in combination wit; 
a rate meter, scaler and chart » \ 
corder. It also can be used as , the 
fluorescent x-ray spectrometer, em 
ploying a focusing crystal analyzer, 
and it may be employed, with x-ray 
sensitive film, as a conventional x-ray oo» 
diffraction unit. sive 

International Congress of Crystal.iy 
lography, at which the unit was; 
shown, celebrated the adherence ofeos 
the American Society for X-Ray and 
Electron Diffraction, and the Crystal 
lographic Society of America to thalduc 
International Crystallographic Unionfiin | 


are greatly increased. As a regy ; 
—_ 

















Nylon-Covered Wire 
Rope Being Produced 


Nylon-covered wire rope produc- 
tion has been started by Rocheste: 
Ropes Inc., Culpeper, Va. Accordin; 
to the manufacturer, it will lengthe 
the life and increase usefulness of 
steel cables in many services wher 
wire rope is already used. 

Menufacture of the product desig 
nated as Wirelon will be in diamcter: 
ranging from 1/32 to 1 inch or large! 
Coating is unaffected by oils, cleans 
ing agents, marine growths and all 
alkalies. It is not harmed by acid 
such as nitric, hydrochloric or sul 
phuric in concentrations up to ap 
proximately 1 per cent. The rope 
which retain their flexibility whethe! 
wet or dry operate well at high an 
low temperatures. 






















Three distinct types of rope a! 
being manufactured. In the first 
nylon is extruded onto single strands 
of wire, the second type is made }} 
applying the plastic to outside of wi! 
ropes that are completely formed an 
in the third method individual strands 
are coated and then closed into a fin 
ished rope. 

Sees 

All of the technical informato 
necessary to make illumination cé! 
culations either by the lumen or t! 
point by point method is contained | 
a pocket size Calcu-light-or recent! 
developed by Westinghouse Electr 
Corp., Pittsburgh. No  additioné 
tables or charts are needed for ume 
method calculations. A  distributio! 
curve is required for point by pol? 
calculations. . 
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“few Book 
‘iNew Books 
er readin —— 

> Point of 


Production Problems 
| be used , ; 
for the Detailed with Solutions 


Work Routing, Scheduling and Dis- 
rect mea patching in Production, by John 
on intenggyounger and Joseph Geschelin, Third 
Geiger Edition; cloth, 168 pages, 64 x 914- 
ipa inches; published by Ronald Press 

th Co, New York, for $3.50. 
chart refi written to aid production men in 
sed a8 @ineir task of getting the job under 
eter, em way smoothly and on time, through 
analyzerfMne proper channels of operation and 
ith x-ray lost out on schedule, this book 


Gi 





» 


nal X-rayfMEeoncentrates attention of the objec- 
getting the work out rather 

Crystal. 
unit wasiilfing control, collecting of 
erence of data and other ramifications of 
-Ray anda complete production control sys- 
e Crystalfitem. Factors with which the pro- 
ca to thalduction man is directly concerned 
lic Unionfin deciding on operations, setting up 
job time tables and following through 

to completion in time to meet es- 
e tablished delivery dates are included. 
ed This third edition represents prac- 
ticaly an entire rewriting to bring 

| produc-ithe book up to date. Among the 
Rochestepmlatest features are the new case 
According™studies on mass production and the 
lengthenfdescriptions of the new “process” 
ulness offmachine method with master elec- 
‘es wheratric controls. Liberal use of charts, a p M ° ad 4 oa i 
graphs and photographs is made. At an - ro uction ecor e 

ict desizggthe end of each chapter are several 
diamtergfPtoblems relating to material in that Beer barrels of aluminum? The idea might have been laughed at a 
chapter, few years ago. Not so today. Benson Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., 





This H-P-M draws beer barrel halves with 


progressive dies. Cycle time—25_ seconds. 


or large! 

s, cleans with the help of its versatile, money saving H-P-M FASTRAVERSE 

s and allBook Covers Various yress, went to work on the idea. The results...a beer barrel every 
by acid I 7 
minute ...a better product ...a lighter one ... at less cost. 


> or suffMetallurgical Processes 


p to ap Regardless of whether you are deep drawing steel or 


: Metal Process Engineering, by Nor- Pom ‘ : , > ) i - opr . 
he rope man E. Woldman, Ph. D.; cloth, 291 { "1 aluminam, an H-P-M Pre SS will Step up your produc- 
 whethempages, 6144 x 9%4-inches; published ‘ | tion. It has smooth, rapid action... can be fitted with 


high an@™°Y Reinhold Publishing Corp., New tl ae , ee aa ae 

Y York, for $5. g P., , single or double action dies or progressive dies as shown 

oe Author has attempted to meet a above... will blank and draw in a single operation, 
rope ! deme bs " y * . re s 

“it, ae demand for a short, yet thorough Sh © wiping out blanking costs. With an H-P-M, there's less 
eC ab ; . : 


tiled ‘reatise on practical phases of met- ' —- chance for scrap with today’s irregular stock. 


made by eon engineering and metallur- ‘ c AS Want to know more about these money saving 
gical processes. He has made free is > pia PEE 
le of Wi@@use of manufacturers’ literature, H-P-M Hydraulics? Call in a nearby H-P-M engineer 
rmed a@istandard books and catalogs to ob- 
al strand lain much of the information con- 
nto a '@itained in the book. Liberal use has THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


been made of ph 1044 Marion Road Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A 
otographs = arion Roa e oun ead, oe, U. S. A. 

chinery P eae. ae Branch Offices in New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Detroit, 
ery, parts, processes, etc., photo- Pittsburgh and Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. 

Formatio! hicrographs, charts tables and Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable—"“Hydraulic” 


ition cal@™sketches, 


en or th Each of the 10 chapters in the Bulletin 4706 will convince you—An H-P-M Fastraverse Press 
has all of the things you need to save money on meial 
forming jobs. Write for a copy today. 


or write today. 


AORN DA RN AONE LEONI ST TEAR AT ETI LE ELIA SEL ORS 





1tained i™™ok is broken down into subheads, 
- recenti@™meach on a particular phase of the 
Electrig@bject covered in that chapter. The 
xdditionam4sting chapter, for instance, is 
for Jumel troken down into the following sub- 
stributio! jects: Melting equipment, sand cast- 
by point ngs, plaster or cement mold cast- 


or 


ngs, permanent mold castings, die 
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(AL THERE ARE) 
ALLEN SOCKET 
SCREWS FOR 
EVERY PRECISION 
REQUIREMENT 























me _{ LEN USED BY THE 
a HUNDREDS WHERE 
Pm DOZENS WERE USED 
my A FEW YEARS AGO 















OF THESE FASTENING PROBLEMS 




















=e =: 
100 Vibration | O Tighter G ipping C) Fast Assembly 
1 C Strain 0 Serviceability OC Non-slip Driving 
CJ Protrusion O Long Wear CJ Reduced Weight 
| | | 
iO Appearance CD Precision Fit C) Better Balance 
| 
f 
C) Close Spacing O Accessibility 0 Special Metals & Alloys 











Look to ALLEN HEAD SCREWS for the answer 











Write us direct for the “Allen HAWE YOU TRIED... 
Story” on any of the important ALLEN SQUARE HEAD 
fastening problems listed above. SET SCREWS 


Ww Where socket heads are not 

2} required for safety and con- 
venience, Allen offers a high 
quality, super-strength square 
head screw in a broad range 
of standard sizes. 
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casting, centrifugal casting, continy. 
ous casting, factors in castinz ge. 
sign, heat treatment of castings 

Chapters in the book are: C sting 
Mechanical Working of Metals ang 
Alloys, Forging, Powder Meta lurgy 
Joining of Metals, Castings vs. Forg. 
ings vs. Welds, Heat Treatment, Syr. 
face Hardening, Machining of Met. 
als, Tool Steels. References afte; 
each chapter and a detailed inde, 
complete the book. 


Aluminum Alloy Analytical 
Methods Described 


Analytical Methods for Aluminw 
Alloys, compiled and published }; 
Aluminum Research Institute, Chi. 
cago; flexible cover, ringed pages 
6 x 8%-inches; 103 pages. 

The greatly increased use of alv. 
minum, the development of new ana. 
lytical tools and the demand for high 
degrees of accuracy and speed in 
analysis are the reasons for the pub. 
lishing of this book, intended as a 
guide for laboratories. Methods con. 
tained in the book have been thor. 
oughly proved and tested in laborato- 
ries of institute members. 

Division of the book are: Sampling 
of Aluminum Casting Alloys; Chem- 
ical Methods; Instrumental Methods 
(Photometric and Spectrographic) 
In the chemical methods and photo- 
metric methods sections are the pro- 
cedures for the determination of vari- 
ous methods by established technique 
Wave length tables are included fo: 
use with spectrographic methods. 


Heat Treatment of Steel 


Covered in Two Volumes 


Steel and Its Heat Treatment, by 
D. K. Bullens and Metallurgical Staff 
of Battelle Memorial Institute (Fifth 
Edition). In two volumes, cloth 
489 and 293 pages, 262 and 118 fig- 
ures, 5% x 9 inches. Published bj 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York 
$6 and $4. 

Volume I explains the _ principles 
behind heat treatment of both car- 
bon and alloy steel. It stresses the 
definitions and terminology neces- 
sary for understanding the subject 
The uses and limitations of tests to 
evaluate suitability of steel for heat 
treatment and to determine proper 
engineering uses for heat treated prod- 
ucts are dealt with. Well explained 
charts and diagrams supplement the 
text. This volume is divided into 
four sections: Terminology; Testing: 
Heat Treatment in the Pearlitic Do- 
main, Below the Critical Range; and 
Heat Treatment Involving Transfor- 
mation of Austenite. 

The second volume giyes the prac: 
tical applications of the principles 
covered in Volume I—Tools, Process- 
es, Control. Furnaces, quenching 
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w York 


rinciples “s IHESE challenge the maker of forgings . . . The demands of manufacture... actual per- 
oth car- — 3 formance of machines in service . . . analysis of materials . . . combining of all vital 
‘sses the metallurgical properties without over emphasis on any single one. Correct design, con- 
r —neces- . “struction, weight, controlability in machines to produce the toughest forgings . . . These 


subject 2 challenge the maker of hammers. Experienced hammergangs produce forgings equal to 


tests to the metallurgists’ top recommendations, equal to the skilled craftsmanship of every man 
for heat only when hammers are built for the job to be done. Erie Steam Hammers, Board Drop 





» proper Hammers, Single and Double Frame Forging Hammers, and Pneumatic Hammers are 
‘ed prod- : products of over 50 years’ experience in producing the Hammer You Need To Make 
xplained <a Perfect Forgings. All parts in Erie Hammers subject to impact ... anvils, frames, 
nent the ' upper works, are steel. Write for bulletins giving full description of Erie Hammers. 
led into 

Testing; 

tic Do- : 

oy ee ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY e ERIE, PA. 
‘ransfor- 





he prac: 
rinciples 
Process- 
lenching 
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media and other tools are di USSed 
and photographs shown of installa. 
tions in operation. How to use th 
principles and a warning of the peng). 
ties which follow disobedience of they, 
is covered. Methods of preventin 
cracking and distortion, preparatio; 
of steel for machining, the relatioy 
of heat treatment to welding ap 
heat treatment of steel casting, ma). 
leable iron and cast iron are detail}; 
Sections of Volume II are: Cont; 
of Surface Conditions; Heating ag, 
Cooling; Heat Treatment of Ferro 
Castings; Other Applications of Hea: 
Treatment. 

Volume III—Engineering and Spp. 
cial Purpose Steels, a discussion 
engineering carbon, simple alloy an 
complex alloy and special! purpo: 
steels, is in preparation. 


Reference Book Furthers 


Electronic Understanding 


The Industrial Electronics Refey. 
ence Book, prepared by electronies 
and research engineers of Westine. 
house Electric Corp.; cloth, 680 pag: 
9 x 11 inches; published by Joh 
Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y., f 
$7.50. 

Intended to assist electrical eng’. 
neers to understand and apply new 
electronic equipment in industry, th 
reference book contains 36 chapte: 
on the basic theory of electrons an! 
the design, application and mainte. 
nance of electronic equipment. Th: 
well-illustrated chapters were written 
by the engineers and research scien- 
tists who have made many of th 
contributions to this expanding fiel! 

Besides presenting underlying the- 
ries and design factors, the _ boot 
brings the electrical engineer up t 
date on developments in electroni 
instruments, motor control, dielectri 
heating of woods and plastics, re 
sistance welding, x-ray and _ photo 
electric devices and other fields 
electronics. 


Book Covers World War! 
Metals Price Control 


The History of Basic Metals Pri 
Control in World War II, by Robe: 
F. Campbell; cloth, 263 pages, 6's * 
9 inches; published by Columbia Un 
versity Press, New York, for $3.2) 

Conceived and executed while th 
author was employed by the History 
Branch of the Office of Price A‘ 
ministration, the book attempts ! 
evaluate critically and objectively th 
measures undertaken by that agent 
during the war period to regulate 
the prices of the basic metals: Iro! 
steel, aluminum, copper, lead, 2! 
and the scrap metals. In the int 
duction, inflation and the proble! 
of stabilization and development 
price control and its organizatio! 
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hority are covered, this being 


the pping stone to the succeeding 
chapters. 

Commencing with the first rise in 
the ce of the above metals in 


1940 and the resultant formation of 
the control authority, the book goes 
on to detail bevavior of metals prices, 
measures taken to increase supply 


Sand the imposition of price controls. 


Techniques of metals price control, 


Istandards of price action, including 


the legal background for action, and 
the administration of the premium 
price plan are covered in the follow- 


Ring hapters. 


The final chapters deal with ad- 
| justing basic metals prices and prices, 


Fproduction, costs and profits under 
Bprice control. In his conclusion the 
fauthor points out that such control 
Fas were set up should be closely inte- 
B crated with allocation of materials, 
management of production, stabiliza- 
ition of wages and allocation of man- 
ipower. Four appendices containing 


tabular information, a_ bibliography 
and an index complete the book. 


Trade Index Lists 10,000 


Canadian Manufacturers 


Canadial Trade Index—1948; pub- 
lished by Canadian Manufacturers 
Association Inc., Toronto 1, Canada: 
cloth, 1122 pages; 6% x 10%-inches; 
$6.00. 

An alphabetical list of approxi- 
mately 10,000 manufacturing firms 
with addresses, branches, brands and 
trade names, cable addresses and 
foreign representatives and a classi- 
fied list of thousands of industrial 
products with the names of firms 
manufacturing them are listed in this 
publication. It also includes a_ spe- 


pcial export section giving basic in- 
i formation in regard to government 
Services, foreign trade _ controls, 
Pmethods, financing, price quotations, 
Bete, 


All copies of the book include a 


fFrench index of products and there 
fare limited editions which include a 
*French and Spanish index of prod- 
pucts and a French and Portuguese 
sindex of products. Included is a 
edirectory of exporters of agricultural 


produce and allied lines. The pub- 
lishers state that over 600 new firms 
and many new products have been 
added in the last year, in addition 
to the thousands of revisions and 
alterations. 
-—O 

Section 5 the Steel Products Manu- 
al covering sheet steel piling was 
published recently by American Iron 
& Steel Institute, New York. Con- 
tained in the booklet are definitions, 
regular manufacturing practices, spe- 
cial nanufacturing practices and 
manu actures’ standard specifications. 
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FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 





THEY SPECIFY Uilomatic Sprunklers 1 
FOR DEPENDABLE PROTECTION... 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE and Cverywhes 


Fire can do only the damage you permit it to do. If it 





destroys your possessions, it is because those possessions are 
permitted to be food for flames, and there is really 
nothing at all mysterious about the process of combustion, 
Scientists have expended considerable energy in their attempts to master 
fire, yet, at every hand stand ruins, evidence of their failure. Only protection 
from fire has been steadily advanced, and Wdomalic Spunklers today stand as 
science’s greatest contribution to the never ending battle against fire destruction. 
The accomplishments of Gilomalic Sounklev , during more than sixty 
years of fire protection pioneering, spell constant advancement and 
development. The results are best measured in terms of product dependability 
and service .. . substantial reason why “ilomalc Spunklew figure more and 
more prominently as specified equipment for both old and new construc- 


tion. They’re an important investment today... perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


Uulomaliéégipinkler 


FIRST IN FIREO¥ PROTECTION 


p 
, ae PK TI : STA AT 
DEVELOPMENT: ENGINEERING KLE MANUFACTURE-INSTALLA 


‘AUTOMATIC’ Alb hel nines OR ae OF AMERICA 
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Two-Day Course for Spring Designers 
Offered by Hunter Spring Co. 


DESIGN engineers who have occa- 
sion to specify springs are invited to 
attend a new 2-day refresher course 
on spring design and _ specification 
to be held during alternate weeks 
at the plant of Hunter Spring Co., 
(formerly Hunter Pressed Steel Co.) 
Lansdale, Pa., starting Aug. 31, ac- 


cording to an announcement made by 
Knowlton D. Montgomery, president. 

The course is being offered in the 
conviction that spring specification 
today is largely done without suffi- 
cient attention to the service which 


can be expected of a spring and the 


dollar economies possible by more 





‘Po% STRAIGHTENING... SHAFTING ... AXLES 
ROUND BARS...RODS 


The modern design and quality construction of this 200-ton R. D. Wood Shaft 
Straightening Press are your guarantee of smooth, fast, accurate handling of 
work... plus increased production. The press frame is constructed of heavy 
welded steel and carries individual cast steel main and pull-back cylinders. 
Press table is 73’’ long with a gap of 13” between dies. Resistance blocks are 
movable on the vertical frame face. The table is provided with four heavy 
stationary rollers for shifting shafts lengthwise, as well as four sets of lifting and 
turning rollers operated by an air cylinder. An adjustable stop, which will take 
full press load, is located in the center of the press frame to prevent over-bending. 
High and low pressure pumps, operated by a 20-hp motor, provide a ram speed 
of 72” per minute for low pressure closing. High pressure ram speed is 8.5” per 
minute. Send today for descriptive literature. R. D. Wood Company, Ledger 
Building, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR 


TENS FIERS 





careful attention to design etajj 
It is further felt that design rs gy 
largely unaware of the tolerances an; 
precision which can and cannot }; 
attained. 

Included in the course will be ¢. 
monstrations of tolerance computa. 
tion, open forums and _ discussions 
plant visitations, and six lectures op 
Basic spring design, checking 4 
spring specifications, controlling th 
test load, spring materials and stres. 
ses, do’s and don’ts in tolerance spec. 
fication, and inspection and testing 
methods. 

Engineering executives who fee 
that their designers should attend 
or who are asked by designers t 
make arrangements, should apply t 
Hunter Spring Co. by letter so dates 
can be set with an eye both to mutual 
convenience and the organization of 
compatible groups. Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays have been selected, ani 
the course will be repeated on alter. 
nate weeks. Only expenses involved 
will be living expenses and travel t 
and from Lansdale, Pa. 


First Venture Successful 


The sponsor company is launching 
the course in answer to a deman( 
stemming from the _ success of its 
similar 2-day course given since Apr 
20 for inspectors. Already the in- 
spector’s course has been attended by 
executives, inspection engineers, (e- 
signers and quality control specialists 
representing the following firms 
General Electric, Thompson Products 
Co., Landers, Ferry & Clark, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Brown Instrument 
The Vendo Co., Ward Leonard Elec 
tric Co., Radio Corp. of America 
Stackpole Carbon Co., Heineman! 
Electric Co., Schramm Ine., IBM 
Corp., Fairchild Aircraft, ITE Circut 
Breaker Co., Westinghouse, Mon! 
Calculating Machine Co., Army Che! 
ical Corps Procurement, America 
Optical Co., and Textile Machine C 

Instruction staff of the lates 
course includes: P. C. Clarke, assis 
tant general manager, O. G. Meyel 
chief engineer, Spring Division, C. 7 
Sacks, cost controller, F. C. Schulz 
chief inspector, F. A. Votta Jr., eng" 
neer, Apparatus Division, R. P. Cole 
man Jr., technical editor, and G 
Williams, designer. 

At the close of the course a 100S* 
leaf manual! will be presented to eat 
participant as permanent referent 
regarding the details of the variou' 
subjects covered. 

Special quarters in the new Hunte! 
plant in Lansdale have just bee 
provided both for the refresher cours 
on spring design and_ specificatio 
and the already-operating trainin: 
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Give your M.E. his head! Let him show you that 
handling big castings need not be a backbreak- 
ing struggle. A casting that weighs 200 lbs. in 
iron weighs just 50 lbs. in magnesium—-can be 
handed through production without need for 
trucking or hoisting. 

Look for bigger sales with a magnesium-light 
product, whether it’s a vacuum cleaner or a 
production machine. Easier finishing, too. Your 


*M.E., in this case, means Magnesium Enthusi- 
ast, and Mechanical Engineer as well. He's 
probably young, may have joined you since 
the war. He knows from experience the power- 
ful appeal of American Magnesium parts: castings 75% lighter 
than iron, 35% lighter than aluminum. He knows the economics 


of magnesium which makes his recommendations practical. 
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first cut can be your finish cut—to a superlative 
finish. And look for deliveries on dependable 
schedules in the quantities you need for full 
production, with American Magnesium products. 
Encourage your M.E.! Or, if you haven't one 
in your shop, we'll be glad to send one of ours. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, sales agent 
for American Magnesium products, 1721 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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course for inspectors. Hunter consi- 
ders both courses as-its contribution 
to the “upgrading of skill and under- 
standing in the application of preci- 
sion springs to precision products.” 


Standardization Program 
Aids Valve Industry 


Description of the manner in which 
the national standardization program 
carried on by Manufacturers Stand- 
ardization Society of the Valve and 
Fitting Industry has helped reduce 
the cost of production and cut down 
investment in special patterns, tools, 


jigs and fixtures is contained in the 
current issue of Industrial Standard- 
ization, published by American Stand- 
ards Association, New York. The 
article explains how volumes of paper 
work and blueprints, necessary in the 
past, have been eliminated through 
the use of standards. 

An example of the value of this 
procedure is #hat standardization of 
pipe flanges and fittings widely used 
in the industry permits interchange- 
ability on the same type of products 
made by different manufacturers. It 
is possible to order proper location 
and size of tapping on pipe and fit- 
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tings in simple terminology w: bh no 
chance of confusion. 


New Edition of Metal: 
Handbook Published 


More than 600 engineering an) 
production specialists contributed t, 
compiling of the Metals Handbook 
1948 edition, which was published re. 
cently by American Society for Met. 
als, Cleveland. This volume is larger 
than any previous edition prepared by 
member scientists of the sociefy. 

It is divided into four principle 
sections: General, ferrous metals 
nonferrous metals and constitution of 
alloys. In the general section are in. 
cluded new summaries of wear, oxi. 
dation, stress corrosion, relief of re- 
sidual stress and service failures, 
Ferrous metals are covered from 
manufacture of iron and steel, through 
shaping, testing, structural proper. 
ties, welding, heat treating and fin- 
ishing to hardening coating and sur. 
face treatment. Included for the first 
time in the nonferrous section are dis- 
cussions of melting, shaping, treating 
and corrosion. 


Specifications Issued 
For Aluminum Fuel Tanks 


Acceptance of sheet aluminum for 
use in manufacture of fuel oil storag: 
tanks was covered in a set of stand- 
ards recently issued by Underwriters 
Laboratories Inc., New York. It is 
based on results obtained by engi- 
neers of Reynolds Metals Co., Louis- 
ville, and other aluminum producers 
working with manufacturers of 275- 
gallon fuel oil storage tanks. 

Minimum thickness of the sheet 
from which head and shell are t 
be manufactured has been set at Ni 
12 Brown & Sharpe gage which is 
0.102-inch. Tensile strength of 18,000 
pounds per square inch is indicated 
as minimum for the sheets to b 
used in making tanks. Sheets used 
must be positively identified as to al: 
loy and temper by manufacturer. 


-—-O--- 


Report tabulating raw materials 
used both during the war and @ 
present in manufacture of sintered 
magnets in Germany was recently 
released by Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. It describes mixing and mil- 
ling, pressing, sintering, molybde- 
num wound furnaces and carbon tub: 
furnaces, temperature and densities, 
use of titanium, magnetic values 
heat treating, grinding and magnetiz 
ing, shapes of magnets and futur 
plans of the firm. 
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New Products and Equipment 


elder Controller 


Complete electrical control for a 
small foot or motor operated resist- 
ance welding machine is provided in 
Type BBG-1 combination controller 
developed by Square D Co., 4041 N. 
Richards St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. The 
single enclosure contains a pneumatic 
welder timer, a 100 ampere high 
speed magnetic welder contactor and 





a control transformer. For operator 
safety initiating switch and control 
circuits operate at 110 volts isolated 
from power supply. Timer 1s 
mounted on a Safront swingout panel 
with adjusting dial on front and all 
energized parts in rear. 

Controllers are designed to permit 
either common or separate control 
supply connections. A dual primary 
control transformer may be connected 
for 110, 220 or 440 volts 60 cycles or 
for 380 volts 50 cycles. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Capacity Cooler 


Some 1185 gallons of 40° water per 
hour—assuming a 60° inlet tempera- 
ture—can be delivered by a high 
capacity industrial water cooler cur- 
rently manufactured by Temprite 
Products Corp., 4 Piquette avenue, 
Detroit 2, Mich. Capable also of 
cooling alcohol, light oils and certain 
chemical solutions, it is said to make 
an efficient, compact unit where 
liquids are used intermittently in very 
large quantities. 

Design of the unit—referred to as 
the Temprite cooler—is based on the 
So-called “flooded” cooling principle. 
Water coils are submerged in the 
liquid refrigerant itself, and heat of 
the water being used passes directly 
into the main body of the refrigerant. 
The cooler, measuring 14 inches in 
diameter by 54 inches high, is com- 
pletely equipped with liquid refriger- 
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ant and control valves. It operates 
at a temperature only 4° lower than 
the desired exit water temperature, 
allowing use of a high-suction pres- 
sure condensing unit. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lightweight Hoister 


Lifting loads to working height for 
convenient reach of the workman and 
transferring or carrying materials to 
and from bench, press or other ma- 
chine are principal uses of a rugged, 
lightweight stacker recently intro- 
duced by Lewis-Shepard Products 


AD) 


Inc., 279 Walnut St., Watertown 72 





Mass. Planetary gear drive winch 
permits placing and holding plat- 
form at any level. Winch handle 
cannot spin or get away from opera- 
tor when lowering load and is de- 
signed to swing out of way when not 
in use. One revolution of handle 
gives full 3 inches lift. 

Hoister is stocked in a standard 
size of 500 pounds capacity. Plat- 
form is 24 x 24 inches with a 5 14- 
inch lowered height and a 58 inch 
lifting height. Overall height is 71 
inches and unit is equipped with 
either steel, rubber tired or molded 
plastic. wheels, 5 inches in diameter. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dial Feed Press 


Built to perform secondary opera- 
tions such as redrawing, piercing, 
stamping, broaching, wiring, etc., the 
dial feed presses, designed by Federal 
Press Co., Elkhart, Ind., may be set 
to perform several operations in se- 
quence. They may be used for as- 
sembling, riveting and closing op- 
erations on finished parts and on ma- 


terial other than metal. For opera- 
tions in sequence, it is necessary to 
balance the operations so that the 
strain on the slides will not be far 
off center. 

Operator places shells in the bush- 
ings or on posts at the front of the 
dial. From this point they are car- 
ried around into alignment with the 
punch or punches and then carried 
further on and either mechanically 
ejected, picked off or dropped through 
the base. An unskilled operator can 
catch every stroke of a press operat- 
ing continuously at about 60 strokes 
per minute. In operating at the re- 
duced speed, a geared press is ad- 
vised. 


Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gas-Fired Heaters 


To withstand corrosive effects of 
the products from combustion gasses, 
the new series C_ gas-fired unit 
heaters now made by Automatic Gas 
Equipment Co., 301 Bruston avenue, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa., incorporate cast 
iron construction in both the heat 
exchanger and the combustion cham- 





ber. Both are cast in one piece and 
the extended heating surface fins 
of the heating exchanger are cast in- 
tegral. 

Incorporation of a built-in draft 
hood that absorbs all excessive chim- 
ney action enable the units to con- 
sume exactly the right amount of air 
to support perfect combustion with- 
out permitting an excess of air to 
lower heating efficiency. The com- 
pany reports the heaters can be in- 
stalled wherever warm air is re- 
quired over a given area for heating, 
ventilating or for drying. Both mo- 
tor and fan in each unit are powerful 
enough to deliver the air exactly 
where needed, direction of flow being 
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controlled by adjustable, horizontal 
louvers. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 
Collet Chuck 
Increased holding capacity, main- 


tenance of absolute accuracy and 
elimination of overhang and chatter 
are features of a new collet speed 
chuck recently developed by Zagar 
Tool Inc., 23880 Lakeland Blvd., 





Cleveland 17, O. Chuck which ro- 
tates on precision ball bearings de- 
rives its turning power from spindle 
of machine to which it is attached. 
By elimination of overhang heavier 
work can be done. 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT ital 


Collet of the Model B chuck re- 
mains stationary while opening and 
closing, making it possible to main- 
tain accurate length dimensions on 
parts being machined. Working mech- 
anism of the collet closing device is 
located between two precision ball 
bearings, increasing accuracy. Chucks 
are designed in 1 and 2 inch through 
capacities and are being made to 
order to suit any type of lathe, grind- 
ing machine or other rotating spindle. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hardness Reader 


Direct brinell hardness number 
reader, designed to fit conveniently 
into the grip of a person’s hand, was 
developed recently by Harry W. 
Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. There are two 
standard dial calibrations being pro- 
duced, one for 10 mm ball diameter 
with 3000 kilogram load and the other 
for 10 mm ball diameter with 500 
kilogram load. Hardness readers with 
special dials for other ball diameters 
and loads are made to order. 

Hardness impressions are made in 
the usual manner with a brinell test- 
er. Hardness reader is then pressed 
against piece under test so that ball 
pcint of instrument enters impression 












and hand points to correct h; rdness 
number without use of a con versio, 
table. Accuracy obtained is equjy. 
alent to that secured through use 9 


conventional measuring microscope 
and conversion table. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Detaii 


Boom Drill 


Air powered booms which can be 
raised or lowered at the touch of a 
lever feature the air powered dril! 
jumbo being manufactured by Inger- 
soli-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J 
Unit was designed for high speed 
driving of drifts, crosscuts and tu. 
nels and is capable of working in an 
opening with a height up to 9 feet 
with a width varying between 5 ani 
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Colunbie STEEL SQUARING SHEARS 


with all these 
ADVANCED DESIGN 
FEATURES 


Greatly increased production which makes 
Columbia one of the nation’s largest shear 
manufacturers makes possible IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY of new post-war Columbia Steel 
Squaring Shears with all important design im- 
provements you need for greatest shearing 
speed, accuracy and economy. It will pay 
you to investigate the experience of hundreds 
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more Details 
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GE speed of Columbia users before buying. Note these 
.. Columbia features: 

an 

to 9 feet LONGER SHEAR BLADES than are nor- 







mally required for cutting full width of material 
@ eliminate tearing or nicking when notching or 
trimming sheets longer than blades. 


® ADJUSTABLE UPPER BLADE HOLDER 
has a heavy brace with provision for readily 
® adjusting horizontal alignment of blade. 


fen 5 and 







ACCESSORIES... 


Micrometer Back Gauge, 24” or 36” range, adjustable in 
sixty-fourth inches. Provision for taper shearing. Front or back 





operation. 
Squaring Arm of ten-foot-range, with steel scale and adjust- ° RIGID STEEL CONSTRUCTION of the 
able folding gauge finger, for use on either end of the shear. base, housing, table, slide, top cross tie, etc., 
Front Gauge with 50” range. e for maximum strength, durability and pre- 
cision. 
> @ GEARS OPERATE IN OIL. Steel gears, pre- 
OWER PRESS BRAKES cision machine cut, operate in an oil-tight case. 
. ° SOLID, POSITIVE CLUTCH has six alloy- 
° steel jaws with hardened faces. Automatic 
stop cam. 
@® HEAT-TREATED, FORGED ECCENTRIC 
( — T — eccentrics forged integral with 
e shaft. 


MECHANICALLY-OPERATED AUTO- 
® MATIC HOLD-DOWN has individual high- 

compression spring compensating fingers, in- 
® suring unfailing operation. 


@ STAINLESS STEEL SCALES. Non-rusting, 


olumbia Power Press Brakes, for a 
ming mild steel, 4 to 10 feet, in easily-read. 


HeeatGt/ 16" gauges, offer many = Write for Bulletins © CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION for ade- 
ites quate, dependable lubrication to main 
® bearings. 


FINGER GUARD in front of the shear blades. 
OLUMBIA MACHINERY AND in front of the shear blades 


CAPACITY. 10 and 12 foot models will shear 











NGIN EERING COR PO RATION @ 3/16” mild steel at 60 strokes per minute. 

Six-foot models will shear 1/4’’ mild steel at 

sos HAMILTON, OHIO @ same speed. Standard throat depth, 18 inches. 
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14 feet. Air and water are carried to 
the drills through the lightweight, 
high strength, seamless steel tubes 
used to construct the booms. 

Controls are located on front end 
of booms where they are convenient 
to operator. Booms lock into posi- 
tion and cannot creep or settle during 
drilling operation. Drills used are 
equipped with long feeds for handling 
of long drill steel, resulting in high 
drilling speed. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Multiple Purpose Units 


Boring, facing, turning, chamfer- 
ing and grooving operations on large, 
heavy work may be performed by 
the model 521 and 522 Bore-Matic 
machines, largest in the new line 


. built by Heald Machine Co., Worces- 


ter 6, Mass. Heavy, awkward work 
can be handled with convenience 
since the table is built low to the 
floor, permitting easy loading from 





conveyor or overhead crane. As 
many as seven or more individual 
boringheads or a special multispindle 
head unit to suit the job can be in- 
stalled on each bridge. 

Model 521 (illustrated) is a single 
end and model 522 is a double end 
machine. Both incorporate a mas- 
Sive, one-piece base casting with 
widely spaced V and flat ways, per- 
manently lubricated boringheads, ad- 
equate power for roughing, outboard 
tank and drive to eliminate effects 
of heat and motor vibration, uniform 
hydraulic feeds and provision for dif- 
ferent rates of “in” and “out” feeds 
when two-way boring is required. All 
rotating tools are of the same hand 
on the double end machine. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Continuous Filter 


Small, continuous vacuum filter 
which is a special adaptation of their 
string filter has been developed by 
Filtration Engineers Inc., 858 Sum- 
mer Ave., Newark 4, N. J., for sepa- 
ration of iron oxides and other solids 
out of spent pickle liquors used in 
steel mills. The device separates sus- 
pensions into easily handled solid 
cake and clear filtrate which can be 
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released into streams without danger 
of pollution. 

Filtering rate of this model ranges 
from 60 to 600 pounds of dry solids 
per hour, depending on nature of 
waste liquor and type of neutralizer 
used. It also works well on pickie 
liquor that has been diluted before 
neutralization and on waste acids 
that have been used to neutralize 
waste alkalies before being complete- 
ly neutralized by lime or other proc- 
ess. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Die Chasers 


Carbide tipped die chasers with 
ground thread forms are now being 
produced by Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., for selected 
applications on turret lathes, auto- 
matics and threading machines. As 
an example of their use, a %-inch 
stud can be machined to a high qual- 
ity finish with spindle turning at 
2000 revolutions per minute, thus 
eliminating the need for shifting to a 
low threading speed. 

Besides increasing speeds, lengthy 
tool life of these chasers makes them 
very economical when they are suit- 
ably applied and correctly handled. 
They are outstandingly effective in 
steel and still more efficient in hard 
rubber, fiber and abrasive materials 
which have a rapid _dulling action 
on ordinary chasers. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 
od s * 


TACHOMETER HEAD: Available 
for use with standard SAE marine, 
diesel and AN aircraft tachometer 
take-offs are small, light weight 
tachometers heads, manufactured by 
Metron Instrument Co., Denver 9, 
Col. The type 54 head can be used 
with any Metron tachometer indi- 
cators to give full scale readings be- 
tween 200 and 10,000 rpm, 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


DUCT LINING: Ceilcote Co., Cleve- 
land, O., is offering an acid and al- 
kali-proof lining material for fume 
carrying ducts. Known as_ Spray 
Grade, it has a maximum tempera- 
ture resistance of 300° F and will 
bond to wood or metal. Application is 
by special spray equipment which 
builds up a lining up to %-inch 
thickness. 


Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


COIL CLEANER: Lime scale in hot 
water coil-equipped apparatus or hot 
water tanks of automatic heaters is 
dissolved by Corodex Coil Clean, 
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made by Allied Products Co., : icago 
13, Ill. Easy to use, the liqui: goe 
to work immediately with a | uming 
action. When foaming stops, init is 
clean. It will not harm m ‘al » 
hands of user. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for mo; Detail 


EMULSION CLEANER: Equa ly ef. 
ficient for cleaning ferrous or nop. 
ferrous metals, an emulsion cleane; 
Houghto-Clean 220, made by BE, pF 
Houghton & Co., Philadlephia, pg 
forms a stable nonfoaming emulsion 
with hot or cold water. It readily 
mixes with water, is nontoxic and 
contains a corrosion inhibitor. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Detai\ 


FREQUENCY COUNTER: | System 
of high speed electronic counters, de. 
veloped by Potter Instrument (¢ 
Inc., Flushing, N. Y., provides means 
of measuring frequencies with ar- 
curacies of 1 part in ten million or 
greater. Any frequency from 0 to 
1.6 megacycle can be measured 
Basic units are two high speed elec- 
tronic counters, a crystal oscillator 
and an electronic switch. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


LOCKING GRIP PLIERS: Greater 
throat capacity and higher applied 
pressure are features of two Knv- 
Vise plier models, designed by Lapee: 
Mfg. Co., Lapeer, Mich. With 
change in total length, the squar 
throat opening of the new design 
permits thicker work to be inserted 
between the jaws to a greater depth 
Model P-1200 has a throat capacity 
of 1% x 2%-inch = and 1200 
pounds clamping pressure; Model 
P-1800 has a 1.3 x 2%-inch throat 
and 1800 pound pressure jaws. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


COLLET CHUCK: Model 1200 colle! 
chuck, made by Erickson Tools Div: 
sion, Cleveland 14, O., is for rigidly 
holding large size work pieces. It 
accommodates Erickson standard col- 
lets over a range of 8 to 10 inches 
in increments of 1/32-inch. Piece 's 
firmly gripped throughout the length 
of the collet. 


Cheek No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL SUPPLY— Impact of voluntary alloca- 
tions is being felt with increasing force in the 


steel markets. Currently, rank-and-file steel 
consumers anticipate a cut in fourth-quarter al- 
lotments as the mills delay setting up firm com- 
mitments for the period because of uncertain- 
ty as to the scope of preference requirements. 
A few sellers have established October allot- 
ments, and in scattered instances 3-month quo- 
tas have been set up. In all cases consumers 
have been advised allotments are tentative and 
may be revised before the quarter begins. In the 
main, the mills are delaying action with the re- 
sult consumers are on tenter-hooks, particular- 
ly those with little prospect of getting into pri- 
ority work. An important development is that 
consumers are assured of being able to replace 
any steel they use in defense work as result of 
action last week by the Steel Products Industry 
Advisory Committee knocking out the provision 
in the military allocation program which com- 
pelled use of all steel on hand by a contractor 
before he became eligible for allocations. 


ALLOCATIONS— Expanding allocations are 


certain to offset any production gains experi- 
enced over coming months. However, no one 
knows with any certainty how much steel will 
be taken out of the domestic supply pool. Ac- 
ually, there is a lot of loose thinking on the 
subject. Estimates range from 5 million up to 
16 million tons for the year. The latter figure 
appears fantastic. 

Currently, around 300,000 tons monthly are 
under approved allocation and by fourth quar- 
ter this may be upped half again as much. Con- 
sequently, it would appear 5 million tons an- 
nually would be an outside figure, or roughly 
about 8 per cent of the expected finished steel 
output. This isn’t too alarming. The joker, how- 
ever, is in the fact the percentage take in speci- 
fic products, such as scarce sheets, may be 
higher. Furthermore, it is likely new alloca- 
tion programs will be approved. Last week, for 
example, allocation of 59,000 tons of sheets and 





strip for prefabricated housing was approved 
over the vigorous protests of industry in gen- 
eral. Also 40,000 tons monthly for tankers and 
2000 tons monthly for aeronautical research 
construction were approved. 


PRODUCTION—Frospects are favorable for 
continued high steel production throughout the 


remainder of the year. Seasonal influences gen- 
erally are more favorable in the fall and early 
winter, and the outlook for stable labor con- 
ditions is promising. In view of this it would not 
be surprising if output increased. Ingot produc- 
tion in the first seven months aggregated 50,- 
145,401 tons. 


RAW MATERIALS— Tight pig iron supply ap- 
pears to be growing in severity. Consumers 
everywhere are critically short but the situation 
in New England is especially bad. Last week, at 
a meeting of New England governors the only 
solution suggested to relieve the iron shortage 
was an intensified scrap drive. Scrap, however, 
is anything but plentiful with most consumers 
holding only modest inventories at best. Con- 
siderable hope for relief is pinned on the pos- 
sibility substantial tonnage may be forthcom- 
ing from Europe. 


PRICES— While supply continues their princi- 
pal concern, steel consumers are appalled by the 
recent increase in steel costs, an increase that has 
been made particularly sharp in many cases by 
the shift of producers to the f.o.b. mill pricing 
system. 

Last week upward price adjustments con- 
tinued to be made. Belated advances on pig 
iron were announced by several interests, in- 
cluding silvery iron. 


COMPOSITES— STEEL’s arithmetical price 


composite on finished steel (revised) held un- 
changed last week at $93.55. A year ago it 
stood at $75.41. Other price composites also 
were unchanged from the preceding week with 
semifinished steel, $74.85, steelmaking pig iron, 
$43.86, and steelmaking scrap, $43.33. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Aug. 14 Change 1947 1946 
Pittsburgh , 93.5 None 98 98.5 
> Chicago wa 91 +0.5 93.5 92.5 
5 Eastern Pa ; 91 +] 93 81 
= Youngstown . 103 None 92 SS 
4 Wheeling 95.5 1.3 S1.5 93.5 
FE Cleveland .. SS8.5 None 96.5 1 
° Buffalo 101.5 +2.5 SS8.5 88.5 
= Birmingham 100 None 
S New England SS None 90 90 
x Cincinnati as 1 87 S9 
2 St. Louis a ee 2 S4 54.5 
Detroit . 100 None RR on 
Estimated national 
rate ae : 94.5 LOS o4 90 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 
1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946 
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MARKET PRICES 











ea 
Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year =—s«S Years | 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEE! 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 July 1948 Aug. 1947 Aug. 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 

Finished Steel $93.55 $93.55 $85.58 $75.41 $56.73 a ea 
Semifinished Steel 74.85 74.85 71.11 56.80 36.00 ee Alaa aoe 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 43.86 43.86 41.42 36.06 23.00 June 1 aoe 
Steelmaking Scrap 43.33 43.33 41.43 39.00 19.17 July 1947 2.1098 
ae July 1943 2.45880¢ 

*STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 

Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- —e 


tural shapes, 


basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). 

+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, 











on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 

on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, ; 
Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton 
weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron § 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pip. 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rollg 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; 


hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 


June and July, 1948 figures are preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, 


three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) 


and 


wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Materials 


Aug. 14 

1948 
Stee] bars, Pittsburgh mills ...... 3.45¢ 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia 3.79 
Steel bars, Chicago mills ......... 3.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 
Shapes, Chicago mills ............ 3.25 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia 4s 


Plates, Pittsburgh mills ie 
Pantes, CuisnO Gls .ccccccvccses 
Plates, del. Philadelphia 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. mills 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh .. 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .. 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh .... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills 


wm CO ee om CO om me G0 Co G0 G8 Co 
to 
o 


a 
oor 
“1 
° 


Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh 

ese . 
Semifinished 
Sheet bars, Chicago mills re oF 
Slabs Pittsburgh, Chicago ...... 52.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 52.00 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 3.45¢ 


2.975 2.775 2.80 
3.70 3.50 3.55 
4.10 3.90 3.90 
2.965 2.775 2.80 
3.70 3.50 3.55 
4.10 3.90 3.90 
3.140 3.05 2.80 
3.875 3.775 3.55 
3.965 3.725 3.675 
5.25 5.125 


4 
$6.68 $6.60 $5. 


$62.80 


3.419¢ 


Pig Iron 
July May Aug. 
1948 1948 1947 
2.875¢  2.90c 


Basic, Valley 


Malleable, Chicago 


Fob Aetna, Pa. 
Scrap 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. — 08 $44.08 
3.00 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 
cg Heavy melt. steel, No. 
a Heavy melt. steel, No. 
id Heavy melt. steel, No. 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 


Aug. 14 July May Aug 

1948 1948 1948 1947 
$41.038 $37.83 
40.60 39.00 36.00 


3.065 2 875 2:90 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia... . 46.17 43.77 42.17 38.72 
2975 2.775 2.80 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 43.58 43.58 40.538 37.33 
2965 2775 280 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 46.67 44.27 42.67 39.22 
3.18 2.98 2.94 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......... 43.25 41.10 39.00 36.0 
3155 2.925 2.95 No. 2 foundry, Valley ............ 43.50 41.10 39.50 36.50 
3.115 2.925 2.95 Southern No, 2 Birmingham ...... 43.38 40.72 38.63 34.51 
; 3 91 3.15 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati .... 49.09 46.43 43.90 39.38 

°° meg MERIIGRUEE, “WAUMED non os on onsen eds 43.50 40.30 39.50 36.50 


Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 62.00 59.60 56.50 44.00 
Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 148.00*. 151.15 


151.15 = 140.25 


i, 4a“ tae $40.25 $40.75 $40.25 $39.50 
a, &: Pe... 41.50 40.00 39.00 38.35 
1 Chicago. . 41.75 40.05 39.25 39.625 
1 Valley.... 42.75 40.75 40.25 40.50 


1, Cleveland. 42.25 40.25 39.75 38.81 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Buffalo... 45.50 44.30 43.00 40.88 


Rails for rerolling, Chicago ....... 62.50 57.80 51.75 47.125 
$60.00 $53.57 Ce k cast, Chicago nkopea., wee 68.50 66.00 43.50 

47.80 45.00 40.18 oke és 
47.80 45.00 40.18 Connellsville, beehive furnace ...... $14.25 $14.25 $12.94 $12.00 
_ me ‘ Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 17.00 17.00 15.06 14.50 
3.175¢ 2.925¢ Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 19.86 20.75 18.50 18.50 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, 


except as otherwise noted. 


Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality $50 per net ton. 

Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except $62, Conshohocken, Pa., mill; 
sales by smaller interests on negotiated basis 
at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 


Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. 
Skelp: 3.25c per lb, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.70c, Worcester mill; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Calif.; 4.10c, Portsmouth, O., mill; 4.15¢, 
Monessen, Pa., mill. Basic open-hearth and 
bessemer, not resulphurized, 7/32 to 47/64- 
inch, inclusive, 3.50c, mill. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (O.H, only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in, (Base 20 tons one size) : 
3.35¢, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, Mich., Mon- 
essen, Pittsburgh, Aliquippa, Pa., mills; 3.35- 
3.55¢, Pittsburgh mills; 4.05c, Pittsburg and 
Torrance, Calif., mills; 4.10c, Atlanta, Ga., 
mill. 

Rall Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, mill. 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bar Shapes: 4.00c, mill. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 20,000-39,999 
Ib): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pittsburgh mill; 
4.25c, Monessen, Pa., mill; 4.30c, Ecorse, 
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Mich., mill; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich., mill; 
4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, 
Conn,. Mansfield, Mass., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and Massillon, O., mills; 4.45c, Camden, N. 
J., mills. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.75c, Monessen, Pa., mill; 4.95c, Worcester, 
Mass., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): To fabricators: 
3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Monessen, Pa., mill; 
4.05c, Pittsburg and Torrance, Calif., mills; 
4.10c, Atlanta, Ga., and Pittsburgh mills. 
To consumers: 4.10c, mill. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, mill. 
Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, (hand 
puddled), Pittsburgh mill; 9.50c, Economy, 
Pa., mill, Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), Pittsburgh mill; 11.00c, Economy, 
Pa., mill. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
Pittsburgh mill; 11.30c, Economy, Pa., mill. 
Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Bars: 3.60c, mill. 


Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, mills; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich., mill; 
3.95c, Pittsburg and Torrance, Calif., mills; 
5.00c, Conshohocken, Pa., mill. 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.65c, Niles, O., 
mill; 5.05c, Torrance, Calif. 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 
Granite City, Ill., and Ecorse, Mich., mills; 
4.95c, Pittsburg, Calif., mill. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 4.60c, Granite City, 
lll., mill; 5.00c, Niles, O., mill; 5.15c, Pitts- 
burg and Torrance, Calif., mills. 
Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, 
5.55c, Niles, O., mill. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat (based on 5-cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra): Copper alloy: 


except: 


5.00c, mill, except: 5.40c, Granite City, Ill 
mill; 5.75c, Pittsburg and Torrance, Calif, 
mills. 

Copper-iron or pure iron: 5.35c mill, excep! 
5.75c, Granite City, Ill., mill. 

Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: 7.75c, mill. 

Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 

Long Ternes Ingot Iron: 5.20c, mill. 
Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill., mill; 4.70c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill; 6.00c, Niles, O., mill. a 
Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mii 
Armature: 5.45¢c, mill, except: 5.65c, Granite 
City, Ill., mill; 6.05c, Niles, O., mill. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 6.15¢, 
Granite City, Ill., mill; 6.55c, Niles, O., mill 
Cold-rolled, 6.20¢, mill. 

Motor: 6.70, mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City 
Ill., mill; 7.20c, Brackenridge, Pa., mill 
Dynamo; 7.50c, mill, except: 7.40c, Follans 
bee, W. Va., Toronto, O., mill; 7.60c, Granite 
City, Ili., mill; 7.90c Brackenridge, Pa., mill 
Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.90¢ 
Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O., mills; 5.9% 
Brackenridge, Pa., mill. 65, 8.65c, mill, eX 
cept: 8.60c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0 
mills; 9.60c, Breckenridge ,Pa., mill. 58, © 30¢ 
mill, except: 10.30c, Brackenridge, Pa., ™! 
52, 10.10c, mill. - 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-ro!! 
4.95¢,mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., and 
Conshohocken, Pa., mills. 

Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Ecorsé, 
Mich., mill. 
Hot-Rolled Drum Body Sheets: 3.95c, mm) 
Oven Lining Sheets: 5.10c, mills. 

Well Casing Sheets: 4.75c, mill, 

Ingot Iron Sheets (18 gage and heavier): © ot- 
rolled, 3:50c, mill Cold-rolled, 4.50c, mill 
Galvanized, 4.65c, mill, except: 4.95c, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., mill. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hoi-volled Strip: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.25- 
3 ‘hicago, Cleveland mills; 3.25-3.35c, 
St Pa., mills; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich., At- 
lar ya., mills; 3.60c, Detroit, mill; 3.70c, 
We eechburg, Pa., mill; 4.00c, Pittsburg 
ance, Calif., mills. 
vold- Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less): 
4.0 ill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Chicago mills; 
42 sorse, Mich., mill; 4.45-4.50c, Detroit 
m 1.50c, New Haven, Conn., West Leech- 
ew Castle, Pa., mills. 


Hot Rolled Alloy: 5. 10, mill. 
= Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill, 

Worcester, Mass., mill. 
Cold Finished Spring Steel: 


except 


0.26-0.40 carbon, 


4.00) mill; over 0.40 to 0.60 carbon, 5.50c, 
mil ver 0.60 to 0.80 carbon, 6.10c; over 
0.80 to 1.05, 8.05c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 10.35c; 
add 0.30c for Worcester mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.9 mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Ecorse, 


Mic mill. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, 
100 Ib, 1.25 lb coating $6.60-$6.80; 
coating $6.80-$7.00. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
25 Ib tin, $5.80-$6.00; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.00- 
$6.20; 0.75 Ib tin, $6.20-$6.40. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
$5.20-$5.30; 75 


per base box of 
1.50 Ib 


9 
0,25 


tb » to 70 lb basis weight, 

to 95 lb basis weight, $5.10-$5.20; 100 to 128 
ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
4.75-4.95¢ per Ib. 


(Special Coated): Per 
Granite City, 


Manufacturing Ternes 
base box of 100 Ib, $5.90-$6.10. 
£6 

Roofing Ternes: 
28 ir coating I.C., 


Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 


8-lb $15.50. 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Pittsburgh and Cleveland mills; 3.45c, 
Sparrows Point, Md.; 3.60c, Aliquippa, Pa., 
3.65e, Ecorse, Mich., mill; 3.75c, Coates- 
Pa., ” mill: 3.95c, Claymont, Del., and 
shohocken, Pa., mills; 5.85c, Harrisburg, 
. mill 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, 
5.10e, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa mill; 5.30c, 
ohocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., and 
Johnstown, Pa., mills; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., 
mill 


Shapes 


Structural 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
stown, and Aliquippa, Pa., 
rance, Calif., mill. 

Beams, Wide Flange: 3.20c, 
3.30c, Bethlehem, Aliquippa, 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, 
Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., and 
Lackawanna, N. Y., mills. 


Wire and Wire Products 











except: 





except 3.30c, 
John- 
Tor- 


Shapes: 3.25c, mill, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., 
mills; 3.85e, 


mill, except: 
Pa. mills. 
mill. 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c. mill, except: 
1.00c, Atlanta, Ga., mill; 4.25c, Sparrows 
Point, Md., mill; 4.45c, Worcester, Mass., 
mill; 4.50e, Monessen, Pa., mill; 4.70c, Ports- 
mouth, O., mill; 5.10c, Pittsburg, Calif., mill. 
Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md., Monessen, Pa., 
mills; 5.85¢, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., 
mills; 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif., mill. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 


Williamsport, Pa., 
Trenton, N. J. 


5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
mills; 5.50c, Worcester, Mass., 


New Haven, Conn., mills; 6.15c, Pittsburg, 
Calif., mill. 
Wire Products te Trade (carloads): Merchant 





Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90, Sparrows Point, Md., 
mill; 4.95c, Monessen, Pa., mill; 5.10c, Worce- 
Ster, Mass., mill; 5.20c, Atlanta, Ga., mill; 
».(9¢, Pittsburg, Calif., mill. Galvanized (6 
to S Gage base), 5.25c, mill, except: 5.35c, 
Sparrows Point, Md., mill; 5.40c, Monessen, 
Pa mill; 5.55e, Worcester, Mass., mill; 5.65c, 
\Uanta, Ga., mill; 6.20c, Pittsburg, Calif., 
mi 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
Erp staples, Column 103, mill, except: 103- 
a Cleveland mills; 105, Sparrows Point, 
ad mill; 109 Worcester, Mass., mill; 110 
ec ta, Ga., mill; 117, Portsmouth, O., mill: 
‘<0. Pittsburg, Calif., mill; $5.20 per 100 
px i keg, Aliquippa, Pa., mill. $6.75, Con- 
st ‘ken, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va., mills: 


$4 per 100 Ib., 
Woven Fenee (9 
Colimn 109, mill, 


Williamsport, Pa. 
to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
except: 113 Monessen, Pa., 


Aucust 16, 1948 


mill; 121 Atlanta, Ga., mill; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif., mill. 

Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 
125, Sparrows Point, Md., mill; 126 


Column 
Atlanta, 


Ga., mill; 128 Monessen, Pa., mill; 143, Pitts- 
burg, Calif., mill. 
Fence Posts (with clamps): Column 114, Du- 


$123.50 


luth; Column 115, Johnstown, Pa.; 

per net ton, Williamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Column 106, mill, ex- 
cept: 108, Sparrows Point, Md., mill; 110, At- 


lanta, G., mill; 130, Pittsburg, Calif., mill. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill in carlots, 


prices 


threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton 
Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal. In. Bik. Gal. 
yy one ie ee 14 114 ; 4% 3a 
Ree, 391, 16! 1 19 1, 33! 
a, . 36 12 2 44 33 
50 34 
1, wom 43 25! 2 3 19 33} 
b0 3 
% . . 46 291 
1 ole AS to 321% 3145 & 4 44! 28 

Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal, 
2 39 23 39 22! 27 10! 

38 22 
21 42! 26 42 25 32} 16 

43} 2% i] 29 
3 121, 26 42 25 35 18 

43's 27 $1! 26 
31 & 4 44! 28 14 aT 381 22 

16 30 43! 27 
5-6 i4 28 44 27 381 22 

131 27 
7 ee 4 43! 26 
Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to 
consumers about $200 a net ton 

Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In, Bik. Gal, In, Bik. Gal. 
% .... 40% 1% {8 32 
mo 381 - 1 1S! 32 
4, oo oo 2 ee 4S 32 

19 
4 24 2! & 3 48% 32 
$91 
Me ig 45 28} 3 & 4 43% 
RlMsics ace 31} 

Lap ) Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
in. Bik. Gal. BIk. Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2 Slo 22 38 : 26 9 

37 
2% $1! 26 11 31 15 
421 10 
3 41! 26 i1 34 17 
421 10 
316-6 431 29 44 37 21 
451 {2 
8 45! 16 10 23 
44 

10 45 15 i1 24 
44 

ce nen oe ; 44! 40! 23 
43 

Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 


carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In, Blk. Gal. In. Bik. Gal. 
%... 15914 +89 1% +22 +46% 
Y% +20% +46 1% +15% 439 
%... +10% +35 re + 7% +30 
1 and 2%-31%4+ 5 +.25.5 
1% +4% +26 4, List +19% 
1% — 1% sa 4%-8 4 2 +21 
Boas ceca +22 9-12. +412 +30% 
Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l]. prices, dollars per 





100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 

—Seamless——- —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. B.W. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
In. Ga. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawr 
1 13 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 er 15.87 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 $15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 17.11 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 21.37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68 33.76 37.82 2.74 
3% 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99 69.42 
5 9 68.28 80.35 
6 7 104.82 123.33 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib: $3.20 per 100 ib, 


mill. 
Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill 

Light (rail steel): $4.70 per 100 lb., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Relaying, 60 Ib and over: $60-$65 per net 
ton, f.0.b. warehouse. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib... mill. Untreated: §8.25, mill, ex- 
cept: $7.50. Fairfield, Ala., mill $8.50, 


treated, Bethlehem, Pa., mill. 


Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif., mill. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 


except: 5.35c, 
Lebanon, 


Standard Spikes: 5.25c, mill, 
Fairfield, Ala., Indiana Harbor, Ind 
Pa., mulls. 

Axles: 5.20c, 


Bolts, Nuts 


mill. 


Prices to consumers, f.o0.b. midwestern plants 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 


except tire and plow bolts. 


for full containers 
carlots, Lebanon, Pa 


\dd 19c per cwt in 
plant 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 


%-jn. and smaller; up to 6 in. in — 35 off 
Y and % x 6-in. and shorter. 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ...... 30 off 
Tire bolts Bs ee a ig, be wk acy OO 25 off 
Plow bolts ....... 47 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter. 37 off 

35 off 


longer than 6 in, 
Stove Bolts 


nuts separate, 
and shorter, 


Lag bolts, 


70-10 off; bulk 70 


In packages, 
or 5000 


off on 15,000 of 3-in. 
over 3 in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 
A.S. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
7--in. and smaller....... 41 off sinha 
1, «in, and smaller... aegis 38 off 
14-jn.-1-in 39 off ee 
PMeaiNeLeiM. ccc cocecceves - 37 off 
LTMyeim.-LM-im., 2. eee eee eee ee 37 off 35 off 
1S%-in. and IATRET....ccccsee cacs 28 off 
Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) ° 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in 
and shorter (1020 bright).... 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5 and smaller x-6 and shorter..... 40 off 
%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 350ff 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller..........- 1 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger........ 31 off 
: 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural ™%-in. and larger 6.75¢ 
-in. and under 48 off 
Fob Lebanon, Pa 
Structural -in, and larger 6.75¢° 
7 -in. and under 48 off® 
* Plus 19c per cwt in cl; 26c in Iecl. 
Washers, Wrought 
Fob Pitts., Chicago, Philadelphia, to jobbers 
$1-$2 off 


and large nut and bolt mfrs........-- 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome _ hot 
work, 29.00c. 
Base 
WwW Cr V Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 90.50¢ 
18 4 2 102.5¢ 
18 4 3 - 114.5¢ 
18 4 2 9 168.5¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 aa 65.00e 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 ee 69.50¢ 
6 4 3 6 oF 88.00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Mill prices, cents per Ib, Watervleit, Dunkirk, 


Brackenridge, W. Leechburg, Baltimore and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bars, Hot Cold 

Wire, Rolled Rolled 
Grade Shapes Plate Sheets Strip Strip 

CHROMIU M NICKEL STEELS 

904..0: Bue 50 pegs 24.25 32.00 
302 28.75 40.7: 25.75 33.75 
303. 31.50 43.00 32.50 39.75 
304. 31.25 43.00 28.00 35.75 
308 34.75 49.00 34.00 43.00 
309 43.00 56.25* 44.50 56.25 
310 59.00 63.25 52.25 67.25 
316 48.00 57.25 47.85 57.25 
321. 34.75 49.00 35.25 45.75 
347 39.75 54.00 39.50 50.25 
431 23.25 34.75 21.00 27.00 





440A i 28.75 40.25 28.50 43.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


25.75 32.00 





26.50 32.50 a 
34.00 40.25 28.50 43.50 
26.50 34.75 21.00 27.00 
27,00 35.25 22.50 29.75 
30.75 39.00 28.50 38.50 
‘ 36.25 43.50 41.75 62.25 
$501... 10.00 14,25 19.25 14.25 20.25 


11.00 16.00 




















Pig Iron 


Minimum delivered prices do not 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace ..... $44.00 $44.50 $45.00 $45.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ..... 46.39 46.89 47.39 47.89 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. .. bi 48.40 48.90 i 
Philadelphia, del. .. ei 46.17 46.67 47.17 47.67 
Birmingham, furnace ...... 42.88 43.38 
Cincinnati, del. seas 49.09 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 44.00 44.00 44.50 45.00 
"a iors 52.42 52.42 52.92 tans 
mecnester, Gel. ../........ 46.22 46.22 46.72 47.22 
BUSRONNG, GE... secscsccecce @7,008 47.025 47.525 48.025 
Chicago, furnace ...... 42.50-43.00 43.00-43.50 43.50 44.00 
Milwaukee, del. 44.22-44.72 44.72-45.22 45.22 45.72 


Muskegon, Mich., del. ie 


49.65-50.15 50.15 


Cleveland, furnace .......... 43.00 43.50 43.50 44.00 
Bee Gs waccsecssccrae. SOT 45.67 45.67 46.17 
Duluth, furnace ...... = 43.00 43.50 44.00 44.50 
Erie, Pa., furnace ........ . 42.50 43.00 43.50 44.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace 48.75 49.25 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ...... 43.00 43.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. - 50.63 
Portland, Oreg., del. ...... _ 0.63 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 50.13 0.63 
Granite City, Ul., furnace.... 45.25 45.75 46.25 
eC, GE: osc sawowssen 46.01 46.50 47.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 43.00 43.50 43.50 44.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .... 43.00 43.50 43.50 44.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace ...... 44.00 44.50 45.00 45.50 
Struthers, O., furnace ...... 42.50 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace 50.00 50.50 51.00 
Toledo, O., furnace ......... 42.50 43.00 43.50 +4.00 
CORSIRNRT, GH. cewicscccces 47.05 47.55 
Youngstown, O., furnace .... 43.00 43.50 43.50 44.00 
Ce Oe eee 46.87 47.37 47.37 47.87 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.: $1.31 
Lawrenceville. Homestead, McKeesport, Monaco; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 to Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


Biast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$56.50 
6.51-7.00.. 57.75 9.01- 9.50. 64.00 
7.01-7.50.. 59.00 9.51-10.00. 65.25 
7.51-8.00.. 60.25 10.01-10.50. 66.50 
8.01-8.50.. 61.50 10.51-11.00. 67.75 
8.51-9.00.. 62.75 11.01-11.50. 69.00 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $78 open-hearth and 
$79 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.05% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
0.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.......$62 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$50. Philadelphia $52.81, delivered. 
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Intermediate phosphorus, Central 
furnace, Cleveland, $48.00 


Differentials 


Prices are subject to following dif- 
ferentials: 

Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 0.79 
per cent and over, 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton, 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill... Ky., met tons, car- 
loads effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more $35, less than 60% $32. 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace.$13.50-$15.00 
Connellsville, foundry. 16.00- 18.00 


New River, foundry... 16.50 

Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 

Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
7 Nominal. 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $21.50 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
New England, del..... 22.75 
Birmingham, del. .... 17.86 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Cincinatti, Gel... 21.40 
[ronton, O., ovens .... 18.25 
ee | rere 22.45 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.90 
Cleveland, del. ....... 22.45 
EEE, GR. nvcce'cs se 23.10 
Detroit, del. ..ccecece 21.65 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens . 20.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.25 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon 


Pure and 90% benzol ....... 21.00T 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 28.00 
Industrial xylol ............ 28.00 
Solvent naphtha ........... 28.00 


Per pound fob works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable 
Gee: cc ucas cae Ganoe soe: 2800 
Do., less than carlots .... 13.75 
Do., tank CAFS .cccccccee 123.0 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl. to jobbers, ‘‘house- 
Bold Gee cccccccciccscss 1. 


Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia....... $40.00 


s 
Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 prick, fob plant) 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty: St.Louis, Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
$100. 


High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
$80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty; St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Athens, Ky., Troup, 
Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., or 
Portsmouth, O., $74. 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66. 


Ladle Brick 


Dry Press: $50. 
Wire Cut: $48. 


Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$83; Beach Creek, Pa., $73. 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 

$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $89; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, 


Pa., $80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $81. 


Basic Brick 


‘Buse prices per net ton; fp 
works, Baltimore or Chester Pg, 

Chrome brick or chemical-nondeg 
chrome brick, $69, miscnesit, 
brick, $91; chemical-bonde mag. 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 


(Base prices per net ton, fob 
works, Chewelah, Wasi.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” craing: 
Bulk, $31; single paper bags 

$35.50. 


Dolomite 


(Base prices per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned, bulk: Bi. 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply. 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, w. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $11.85: 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $11.95: 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
$12.05. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Lron Ore 


Gross ton, 514% % (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R. R 
freight rates, dock handling charge 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 
count. ) 


Old range bessemer ..... ++» $6.60 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.2 
High phosphorus ............ 6.20 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, units, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
ee re rer er 15.25 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 14.50 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 18.50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
PON. ccvccksicsscoccees Bane 


Manganese Ore 


45-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


i ee ee ee eee. $37.50 
ee + ere 
489% MO TRUO. occcceccae- 31.00 


South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio .......$25.50-$26.0 


i eee ree ee ior 26.50 

48% no ratio .........29.00-30.% 

50% no ratio ......... 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump...... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio .........$27-$27 

48% no ratio ........ 30.0 

48% 3:1 lump .......-. 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 


SE. Bek wees cacae $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib.. Mo.. cont., 
Mines .. ; . $0.7 
STEEL 
















































MARKET PRICES | 
— _ 
Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 
BARS ————-—— —_  LATES——— 
SHEETS Floor 
H-R C-R Gal. STRIP H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structural Carboo %” & 
10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. *H-R *C-R %” to 3” \Y” & up **4140 Shapes 8” -%” Thicker 
m; f 
ste yp Bost ity) ... 5.84 6.64 7.84 6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39 S.24 ». 89 7.34 
“al bondes Bost SEN) > os 5.69 6.49 7.69 5.89 5.54 6.24 8.09 5.39 5.74 7.19 | 
mi J 
i oo New York (city) 6.73 7.74-7.83  6.08-6.28 5.83 6.58 5.22 7s 5.98 7.48 
& New k (e’try) 6.53  7.54-7.63 5.88-6.08 5.63 6.38 S 78 7.28 
PI ity) ....5.50-5.86 6.61-6.81 7.42-7.62 5.60 : 5.57-5.65 6.31 7.94 9. 24-5.35 ».52-5.65 7.16 
Pr gis foe §.35-5.71 6.46-6.66 7.27-7.47 5.45 5.42-5.50 6.16 7.74 ». 09-5, 20 ».37-5.50 7.01 
On, fob 
ash.) Balt eee 5.437 6.33 7.53 5.49 es 5.54 5.48 5.6 713 
sraing: Balt yee 5.28+ 6.15 7.38 5.34 si 5.39 5.3: 5.33 6.45 ' 
yer bags, 
Bu (city) ‘ 5.25 6.005 7.75 5.70 Res 5.35 6.05 5.25 5.61 
Buff (c’try) .. 5.10 5.855 7.60 5.55 73 5.20 5.90 5.10 5.46 
sais Pitt 4.85-5.008 5.75-5.858 6.90-7.05 5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 4.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4$.90-5.15 5.05-5.25 6.55 
on 
ulk: Bill. Cleveland (city) .5.13-5.7524 5.75-6.04¢ — 7.33-7.8523  5.02-5.69 5.19-5.34+  5.95-6.053 7.94 5.19-5.57 5.39-5.547 6.84-6.993 
ams, Ply. Cleveland tc’try) 4.08 5.85 7.18 5.54 5. 19} 5.90% 7.79 ».42 5.39t 6.84 
liville, W, 
, Martin, Cincinnat 5.26 6.11 . 5.52 6.07 5.52 60.7 1.37 5.61 6.91 
ey $11.85; 
» $11.95; Chicas (city) 20 5.90%5 7.20 5.00 6.30 5.05 5.85 7.809 5.05 5.25 6.70 | 
rre, Mo. Ch (c’try) 5.05 5.75t§ 7.05 4.85 6.15 4.90 5.70 7.659 4.90 5.10 6.55 | 
Mil “e «city? 37 6.07+¢5 7.37 5.17 6.47 5.22 6.02 7.979 5.22 5.42 6.87 } 
s s 14 6.00" 7.29 5.19 6.49 9.24 6.04 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 i 
Birn im (city) 5.208 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.66 5.15 5.40 7.41 | 
Dre Kirm’har ' 6.45 5.05 . 5.00 6.51 ; 5.00 5.25 7.26 | 
ural) Omaha Nektr 6.07 9.33 6.07 6.12 6.92 6.12 6.32 7.77 i 
| 
os Angeles (city) 6.55 S.05 8.207 6.75 6.50 6.20 Ss. 00-850 6.70 6.40 s.15 | } 
in R. R Los Angeles 
g charges (w’ house) 6.408 7.90 8.05; 6.60 9.35 6.05 7.85-8.35 6.55 6.25 5.00 i 
ive after | 
yer’s ac- Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
140 Jo; +1500 Ib and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; 3—450 to 39,999 Ib; 4—three to 24 bundles; *—450 to 1499 lb; *—400 to 14,999 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib 
++. $6.60 1000 to 1999 Ib; 1—1000 to 39,999 lb; %—1000 Ib and over; ! 2000 Ib and over; 1*—300 to 9999 Ib; 4%—1500 to 1999 lb; 1#*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
sor 66 100 to 3999 Ib; 2'—400 lb and over; 22—500 to 1499 lb; 23—Price (but aot other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 
sco OF * Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier; 
«+. 62% as rolled; +? add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham 
6.20 
7 
Pa PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUC | 
2% j 
15.28 j 
MANGANESE-ALLOYS 0.8c for c.l. and 2.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight al- 50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car | 
‘ “et ; lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct load, lump, bulk 9.3c per lb of contained Si i 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Min, 1-3¢ Ss Carlot | 
ee ar ree Np OE ed TR IBS sin 0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c carload packed 10.9c, ton lot 12.35c, less ton 
ic porte per gross ton, $52, Palmerton, Pa., $56, Pitts- 14.0c; Central, add 0.5¢ for c.1. and 1.25¢ for 
14.50 burgh; (16% to 19% Mm) $1 per ton lower CHROMIUM ALLOYS l.c.l.: Western, add 0.7c, for c.l. and 1.8¢ for 
18.50 Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- l.e.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c 
approx. ). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross tract, c.l., lump, bulk 18.6c per Ib of contained ‘ 
ton of alloy, Alloy, W. Va., Welland Ont., Cr, c.l., packed 19.5c, ton lot 20.65c, less ton Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (A! 0.40% 
Sheridan, Pa., and Lynchburg, Ja.; $147 22.05c: Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3¢ for max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices 
Johnstown, Pa., ill, Carlos eS ke a2 Rra ae tg 2 1c 
$150 f die a a ee — l.c.1.; Western, add 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.1¢ for 75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car 
$150 fob Rockwood, Tenn.; $148 fob Aetna, . , y F , : , 950 : 4 
P: Add vee ; =e : l.c.l, Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. load, lump, bulk 11.8c per lb of contained Si 
$26 $2 Pcl so ae Ns pct ge.00 So euch 1%, oF “SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65‘ carload packed 13.1c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
fraction thereof, of contained manganese over Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 15.5¢ Centon ry 0.3c f o ; i 0 The 
82% or under 78%. West Coast Prices: Car- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. eye - pe oor Be ye ; —_ : ge 75¢ 
load (80,000 Ib or more), lump, bulk, same Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) fas Let. Freight atiowed gq ge a 
urs, New price and basing points as above. All other Eastern Zone, contract, ¢.l., 8MxD, bulk 20.1c ; seal denial vs 
ore, Nor prices for shipment from Pacific Coast ware- per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 21.0c, ton 85° Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car 
New Or houses, add $26.21 to above prices. Delivery lot 22.35¢c, less ton 24.1c; Central, add 0.4c for load, lump, bulk 13.3c per Ib of contained Si 
is fob Portland, Los Angeles, South San Fran- c.l. and 1.3¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for carload packed 14.55c, ton lot 15.55¢, less ton 
cisco, or Seattle warehouses, with railroad c.l. and 2.1¢e for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 16.7c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c¢ for 
freight allowed on shipments of 25 gross tons add 0.25c. l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.]l. and 4.4c for 
or more. Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c 
: ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max A & of e F P r 50% 
w York, Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: Hap a Oe paged seers ‘ ° : 3 Low Aluminum 85 t Fe rrosilicon: (Al 0 5 
Charies- m Of > 0.03% C 28.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, C 27.5. 0.05% C 27.0c. 0.06% C 26.5¢, 0.10° “A phy . a ; P 
ight dif- bul . oC 9908 ae aned Ste oe + ‘ BO y Ve ( 90% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- { 
milk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5¢ per lb of contained C 26.0c, 0.15% C *, 0.20% C 25.25c, 0.50° F $ 
Portland, Mn, carload packed 23.25c, ton lot 24.35c, less C 25.0c 1% vy, >4 ae. C >4 poe ( e d load, lump, bulk, 15c¢ per lb of contained Si 
REP " 20.400, ot. dC, Ss > 25.0c, ( > 24.5¢, 2 > 24.25¢. ‘arloac + ‘ ms > Or, 7415 noes ‘ 
Vash. ton 25.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c fe itty : ear ge a carload pac ked 16.2c, ton lot 17.15ce, less ton i | 
2 f , packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less ton 18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for ¢.1. and 0.65¢ for : | 
rge; ary for l.e.l. Western, add 0.7c for c¢.l. and 4.4¢ ' 20c: C al ¢ . “ % ).65e ge ’ : : : , | 
if guar- f oa s add 3.9c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l, and 0.65«¢ l.c.l.: Western, add 1c for c.l. and 4c for l.c ; 
or Led. F reight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85¢ Freight allowed, Spot, add 0.25c } 
max. 0.15% C grade from above prices, lc for for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. : ite WS pm ] j 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and “SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al ‘ 
‘.9¢ for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). East- 0.50% max.). Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% fer- ' 
$37.50 Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 25c rosilicon prices. | 
,. 39.00 9.06 max.). Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1 max ‘ 
31.00 add 0.25c. 26.1c, ton lot 27.3c, less ton 29.1c; Central, Fe.) Eastern Zone c.l., lump, bulk, regular B 
Medi . ” ~ add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.l.; Western, 17.3c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 18.5c, ton lot ' 
50-$26.00 eee arbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%. add 0.5¢ for ¢.l. and 1.85¢ for l.c.l. Freight 19.4c, less ton 20.4c; Central, add 0.6c¢ for c.1 , | 
26.50 “eb max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, allowed. Spot, add 0.25¢c. and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2¢ for c.! 
in a carioad, lump, bulk 16.5c per Ib of contained “ : . . » fo ax 20% cal- { 
-00-30,0 Mn, carlos ae von fag ws Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal 
Mn, carload packed 17.25c, ton lot 18.35c, less : “j ae i 5c fo é 10° ale 
| ’ ‘ ¢ . ToS . cium grade. Add 1.5c for max, 0.10% calcium 
50-30.50 “b / 2¢ ) ( ow-carbo f ochrome & 
“¢ ton 19.55¢e: C al ¢ ‘ ‘ Add 2c to 0.10% low-carbon ferrochrome : s 
On 19.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ sate : - 0.75% N. Add 2c for each grade Deduct 0.4c ‘for max, 2% Fe grade 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c Saha or i ae N. AGG <c for eacn analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c 
$33.68 for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 0.25% of N anove 0.15%. Al ife - (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40 Fe) 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% Chromium Metal: (Mn 97% Cr and 1% Fe). re si er: Sac apna ~ x Bh bs “ ~ Provins. 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D; ontract a pe rl - oy ayn Bam 7 
27 -$27.5 Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of packed, max. 0.50% C grade, 93c per Ib of = Sie tg waphiva mee eh mg ied a ae 
, . oe _ 3 é s oc Spot on 
30.00 metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less contained chromium, ton lot 94.5c, less ton 1999 Ib, 8.15¢ smaller lo pc, Sk Ip 
39.0 ton 36c; Central, add ic for c.l. and 1.45c 97c; Central, add 1.5c, for c.l. and 2.5¢ for BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
rail) for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.45¢c for c.l. and l.ec.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 4.5c 
$29.00 24e for Le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 34, Ib 
Siliecomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone. SILICON ALLOYS each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). East- | 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% SILICON ALLOYS ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 12.5¢ per i 
Si, 7.8c per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 8.55c, 20-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload. lump, Ib or briquet, carload packed 13.2c, ton lot 
e ton lot 9.45¢e, less ton 10.45; Central, add bulk, 16.50c per Ib of contained Si, fob 14.0c, less ton 14.9c; Central, add 0.25¢ for 
$0.78 9.25¢ for ¢c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Please turn to Page 168) 
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Metal Supplies Remain Tight 


Copper users continue to press for coverage despite the ad- 
vance by all sellers to the 23.50-cent level. Labor difficul- 
ties hamper operations at lead and zinc properties 


New York—Price tone of major 
nonferrous metal markets remained 
strong last week. Kennecott Copper 
Co. announced that it is selling copper 
at 23.50c a pound, the same level to 
which other leading producers had 
lifted prices in the preceding week. 
Red metal scrap prices moved high- 
er in all leading markets. 

Copper—The advance in electrolytic 
copper to the 23.50-cent level has not 
resulted in any lessening in demand. 
All leading producers reported last 
week that inquiry was well in excess 
of available supplies. Authorized 
shipments of copper to countries 
participating in the European Re- 
covery Program from Apr. 3 to Aug. 9 
totaled 48,122 long tons of copper 
valued at $23,627,660, according to 
the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. 

Following the advance in the pri- 
mary market, scrap prices moved 
sharply higher and resulted in larger 
shipments. 

Lead—-Labor difficulties continued 
to restrict the amount of lead avail- 
able in the market last week. Pro- 
ducers continued to allocate supplies 
to customers on the basis of 19.30c 
to 19.35c, St. Louis. 

Total stocks of lead held by smelters 
and refiners as of July 1 totaled 123,- 
205 tons compared with 122,689 tons 
as of June 1. The tonnage in ore and 
matte and in process at smelteries 
increased to 71,092 tons from 69,901 
tons while stocks in base bullion at 
smelteries and _ refineries declined 
sharply to 8380 tons from 13,881 tons. 
Tonnage in process at refineries in- 
creased to 15,752 tons from 12,799 
tons on June 1. Stocks of antimonial 
lead increased to 5842 tons on July 1 
from 5405 tons on June 1. 

Imports of refined lead by the 
United States during June totaled 
11,145 tons compared with 17,754 tons 
tons in May, according to the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Total imports during the first six 
months amounted to 90,370 tons com- 
pared with 80,963 tons in the like 
1947 period. 

Zine — Strikes at two midwestern 
zine rolling mills last week aggra- 
vated an already tight market. Fabri- 
cators are still pressed to meet the 
demands of their customers. In the 
primary market, prime western zinc 
remained strong on the basis of 
15.00c, East St. Louis. Unfilled 
foreign inquiry assures a tight mar- 
ket for some time to come. Smelter 
production of zinc totaled 69,828 tons 
in July, or at a daily rate of about 
2252 tons compared with 2282 tons in 
May. This is the smallest daily rate 
since August of last year. Shipments 
to domestic consumers amounted to 
61,469 tons in July compared with 
61,138 tons in June. Export and 
drawback shipments declined to 4190 
tons from 8023 tons in June, while 
1838 tons of zinc were transferred 
from OMR stocks to the permanert 
government stockpile. Stocks of s'ah 
zine at the end of July tota'ed 45,605 
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tons, compared with 43,280 tons at 
the end of June. 

Tin—Shipments of Malayan tin in 
July amounted to 4325 tons, of which 
1105 tons were from Singapore and 
3220 tons from Penang. Of the July 
shipments, 2150 tons came to the 
United States, 1055 tons to continent- 
al Europe, 745 tons to India, and 300 
tons to Canada. This brought Straits 
shipments for first seven months to 
27,270 tons, of which the United 
States received 17,650 tons; conti- 
nental Europe, 3879 tons. 

Exports of Bolivian tin ores and 
concentrates in June contained 2964 
tons of fine tin compared with 3165 
tons in May. 

International Tin Committee has 
made interim allocations of 1450 tons 
tin for the second half of 1948 to 
eight areas. These are in addition to 
the 28,685 tons previously allocated 
and announced earlier. The _in- 
terim allotments follow in long tons: 
German Bizonia, 500; Brazil, 420; 
Egypt, 165; Finland, 100; Hong Kong, 
65; South Africa, 160; Ceylon, 20; 
Korea, 20. 


Permits Tin Alloy Imports 


Washington— A new policy of au- 
thorizing imports of limited quantities 
of tin-bearing alloys under conditions 
designed to restrict such imports to a 
minimum, has been announced by the 
Department of Commerce. Previous- 
ly, no such imports have been permit- 
ted. 

Total tin supplies in this country 
will be increased ‘only to a negligible 
extent,” department officals said, 
since private imports of the alloys will 
act to reduce pig tin allocations made 
te the United States by the interna- 
tional Combined Tin Committee. 

It was pointed out that the Com- 
bined Tin Committee allocates pig tin 
only and that to qualify for an allo- 
cation, each participating country 
must file full information on _ its 
stocks, consumpton, requirements, and 
receipts of tin, whether in pig or semi- 
fabricated form. If the information 
discloses receipts of tin in other than 
pig form, the requirements of the 
country in question are reduced pro- 
portionately. 

Thus, allocations of pig tin to this 
country will be cut to the extent that 
tin-bearing alloys are imported. 
(All pig tin allocations to the U. S. 
are purchased by the government and 
distributed to consuming industries by 
the Department of Commerce, under 
conservation order M-43.) 

Another reason for holding imports 
of tin-bearing alloys to a minimum, 
the department said, is the fact that 
large United States purchases would 
deprive other countries of these alloys, 
and so increase overall requirements 
for pig tin. Current world supplies 
of tin are not sufficient to meet de- 
mand, and only a portion of the re- 
quirements of any country can be 
satisfied. 

Conditions to govern granting of 


authority to import tin-bearing © |oys 
are as follows: ; 

Limits on material to be impo ted: 
less than 90 per cent tin conta:neg: 
in pig or ingot form only; mai eria] 
may not be of such nature as ‘5 jp 
considered especially prepared «vr 4 
nonpermitted use. 

Conditions to be met, if in port 
license is to be granted:Quantity jp 
any one month must fall within the 
total quantity of imports (250 tons 
of tin contained per quarter) estap. 
lished by the Department of “om. 
merce (excessive applications +v.!] be 
denied or reduced); importees must 
certify to a firm offer of material by 
a supplier to the importer, and country 
of origin. Copy of export license (or 
certification as to license number, 
date, ete.) from country of origin, 
where required by said country, must 
accompany ‘or be stated in) anph. 
cation for jinoort license 

Import license application must 
show: Quantity of material; assay or 
assays ; U. S. customers to whom it 
is intended or contracted to sell: 
quantity to each. 

Tin units contained in the materia! 
will be charged against the U. §, 
customer’s allocation of pig tin in 
month or quarter in which material 
is received. 

The material may be used only in 
accordance with the provisions of 
order M-43. 

Material may be imported only by 
or for customers who now receive pig 
tin allocations and can use the mater- 
ial in the form imported. 

Import license applications (form 
OMD-1041) must be sent to the Tin 
and Antimony Sections, Nonferrous 
Metals and Minerals Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Room 1431, 
Tempo “T” 14th and Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

Consideration will be given to all 
applications covering the third quar- 
ter in the hands of the ‘Tin and Anti- 
mony Section on Aug. 16, 1948. A 
deadline for the receipt of applications 
for subsequent quarters wil! be ai- 
uounced later. 


Confer Abroad on Metals 


Washington — Conferences will 
begin this week in Europe to give ef- 
fect to the Foreign Aid Act’s mach- 
inery for transferring strategic ma 
terials to the United States, accordin; 
to the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. 

A group of United States repres 
sentatives, headed by Evan Just, di- 
rector, ECA’s Strategic Materials 
Division, will meet with the Paris 
staff of W. Averell Harriman 
(United States special representative 
in Europe), with ECA special missions 
in Paris and London, and with British 
and French officials. 

The talks will revolve around filling 
United States stockpiling and other 
needs for such materials as copper, 
tin, lead, chromite, and manganese. 

The Foreign Aid Act requires that 
Marshall Plan countries ‘wherever 
applicable” facilitate transfer to this 
country of available strategic ma- 
terials, considering domestic require- 
ments and commercial export require- 
ments of the countries concerned. 
The act also provides thet ECA funds 
may be made available to increase 
production in participating countries 
of materials in which the United 
States is deficient. 
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MARKET PRICES 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 





Copp. Electrolytic, 23.50c, Conn, Valley; 
: 62% Conn. Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 22.00c; 


g8-1I No, 215) 31.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
27.2 No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 17.50c. 


Zine: Prime western 15.00c, brass special 
15.2 intermediate 15.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 16.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common  19.30-19.35c 
corroding 19.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00- 
16.00 pigs 13.50-15.00c. Base prices for 
10,000 Ib and over, fob shipping point, freight 


low 
allowe 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 24.00-24.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 23.50-24.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
25.25-25.75¢; grade 2, 24.50-25.00c; grade 
3, 24.00-24.75c; grade 4, 23.50-24.25c. Prices 
include freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex. 


Tin; Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; -grade B, 99.8% or higher, 
not meeting specifications for grade A, with 
0.05% max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65- 
99.79%, imcl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, 
grade F, 98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. 
Prices are ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


chemical and 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 35.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 35.50c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments, 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; shot nom.; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; 
“F” nickel shot or ingots, for addition to cast 
iron, 40.50c, Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $75- 
$77 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per 
lb contained Be. 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$1.90, del.; special or patented shapes, $2. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S, Treasury, $35 per ounce, 


Silver: Open market, New York, 74.62%e per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $93-$96 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $110-$120 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 


Base prices, cents per pound, fob mill) 


Sheet: Copper 37-18: yellow brass 33.75; com- 

rcial bronze, 95%, 37.11; 90%, 36.63; red 
rass 35.64; 80%, 35.16; best quality 
v4.03; nickel silver, 18%, 46.41; phosphor- 
ronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05. 


orass, 85%, 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.03: cold drawn 
1.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 33.44; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.80; 90% 36.32: red 
orass, 85% 35.33; 80% 34.85. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22: 
56.76 commercial bronze 90% 


ISS SO% 38.55; 80% 38.07. 


yellow brass 
39.29; red 


Wire: Yellow brass 34.04; commercial bronze, 
7.40; 90% 36.92; red brass, 85% 35.93, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2c and 3c mill finish c.1. 
Coiled 


Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 





Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circle? 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 25.9 . 
0.135-0.096 12-48 26.4 rie an 
0.095-0.077 12-48 26.9 25.0 28.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 27.5 25.2 28.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 27.5 25.2 28.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 27.7 25.4 29.1 
0.047-0.043 12-48 28.1 25.6 29.4 
0.042-0.038 12-48 28.1 25.6 29.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 28.5 26.0 29.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 28.9 26.3 30.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 29.5 26.7 30.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 30.1 27.3 31.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 30.8 27.9 32.5 
0.014 12%24 31.7 28.7 33.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 32.6 29.4 34.5 
0.011 12-24 33.6 30.3 35.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 41.6 31.3 37.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 35 32.4 38.5 
0.008-0.0075 12.20 ee 3.6 40.1 
0.007 12-18 38.5 $4.9 41.9 
0.006 12-18 40.0 36.2 46.0 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. *t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 
Diam. (in.) 





or distance Round Hexagonal 
across flats R317-T 17S-T R317-T 17S-T 
0.125 15.0 17.0 ‘ 
0.156-0.203 38.5 10.0 
0.219-0.313 35.5 37.0 
0.344 34.0 3 
0.375 33.0 d 42.5 43.0 
0.406 33.0 = 
0.438 33.0 35. 412.5 43.0 
0.469 33.0 > 
0.500 33.0 35. 42.5 43.0 
0.531 33.0 3: Ss 
0.563 33.0 3k 10.5 10.5 
0.594 33.0 3 ‘ 
0.625 33.0 3% 40.5 40.5 
0.656 33.0 35. ve ae 
0.688 33.0 35. 40.5 40.5 
0.750-1.000 32.0 3 37.0 38.0 
1.063 32.0 34. 35.5 36.5 
1.125-1.500 31.0 33.5 35.5 36.5 
1.563 31.0 33.5 : 35.5 
1.625 30.0 32.5 34.5 25.5 
1.688-2.000 30.0 32.5 
2.125-2.500 29.5 31.5 
2.625-3.375 28.5 30.5 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, Pittsburgh) 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $23.25 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 140 
sq ft; $1.25, less than 10 sq ft; $1, circles 
and segments. Pipe: Full coils, 22.50 per 
ewt; cut coils, $22.75. Traps and Bends: List 
price plus 70%. 
ZINC 


Sheets, 19.50-20.00c, fob mill, 36.00 Ib and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 18.25c-19.00c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 17.25c; over 12-in., 18.25c. 
NICKEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 


(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes,45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and _ blocks, 
40.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib. 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 






SU 30.45 best quality brass 34.92. 
Copper Lead 
July Avg, 21.574 17.621 
AU 2-9 .. 21.50-23.50 19.30-19.350 
1GeRS 45.205 ©2880 19, 30-19.350 





12.444 
15.000 
15.000 


Alu- 
Zine Tin minum Antimony Nickel Silver 
103.00 15.500 35.000 35.833 74.625 
103.00 15.00-16.000 35.000 40.000 74.625 
103.00 15.00-16.000 35.000 40.000 74.625 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zine, 
ee western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
numony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


August 16, 1948 


s . 
Plating Materials 
Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.5Uc; 1 to 
5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 31.84c; oval, 31.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09c; cast, 30.12c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
44.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 lo 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
15.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 lb 
bags, up to 250 lb, 25.00c; over 250 Ib, 
24.00c, fob Cleveland. 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00¢ 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 Ib, 64.00c 
fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de 
polarized. 
Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 275-lb 
or 500-lb bbls. 24.50c, fob Cleveland 
Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.75¢, fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 lb, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 
Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb drums 37.25c, fob Cleve- 
land; 37.00c, Detroit; 36.00c, fob Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib, in 100 
ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl. 99.00c; more 
than 2000 lb, in 100 lb kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
(Based on 23.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb fob shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


21.125 21.125 20.375 


Copper 


Yellow brass ........ 18.000 17.750 17.125 
Commercial Bronze 

95% + dive cb we deca < Sede. 29.876 “29300 

90% sevcsecccces 29.750 19.500 19.000 
Red brass 

85% seeccsesee 29.780 10.500 19.000 

SOC, he rs 19.500 19.250 18.750 
Best Quality (71-79%) 19.000 18.750 18.250 
Muntz Metal ........ 17.250 17.000 16.500 
Nickel, silver, 10% 19.625 19.375 9.813 
Phos. bronze, A. . . 22.625 22.375 21.375 
Naval brass ..... . 17.750 17.500 17.000 
Manganese bronze 17.750 17.500 16.875 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 19.75, No. 2 copper 18.75, light 
copper 17.75, composition red brass 17 
auto radiators 14.00, heavy yellow brass 12.00 
brass pipe, 12.75 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 20.37%, No. 2 copper 19.25, light 
copper. 18.25, refinery brass (60° copper 
per dry copper content 15.12 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 


or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No 1 17.75-18.00, No. 2 16.75-17.00, light 
copper 15.75-16.00, No. 1 composition red 


brass 13.75-14.00, No, 1 composition turnings 
3.25-13.50, mixed brass turnings 8.00-8.: 
new brass clippings 13.50-14.00, No. 1 
rod turnings 10.50-11.00, light brass 7.25-7.75 
heavy yellow brass 9.75-10.00, new brass rod 
ends 11.00-11.50, auto radiators, unsweated 
11.00-11.50, cocks and faucets 10.75-11.00 
brass pipe 10.75-11.00. 

Lead: Heavy 17.00-17.50, battery plates 11.00- 
11.50, linotype and stereotype 18.00-18.50, elec- 
trotype 16.50-17.00, mixed bobbitt 15.75-16.25, 
solder joints, 19.75-20.25. 

Zine: Old zine 7.75-8.25, new die cast scrap 
6.25-6.75, old die cast scrap 4.00-4.50 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 65.00-67.00, block tin pipe 
83.00-84.00, No. 1 babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon 
tops 50.00-52.00. 

Aluminum: Clippings 2S 12.50-13.00, old sheets 
11.00-11.50, crankcases 11.00-11.50, borings 
and turnings 5.50-6.00, pistons, free of struts, 
11.00-11.50. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00* 
No, 1 Busheling....... 42.50-43.00* 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 42.50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50-38.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 38.00-38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 38.50-39.00 
3ar Crops and Plate.. 49.00-49.50 
Low Phos. Steel ...... 49.00-49.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola.......... 64.00-65.00 
Machinery Cast ...... 72.00-73.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 59.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 57.00-58.00 
errr er 69.00-70.00 
Brake Ghoe ..<sccccss 55.50-56.00 


Clean Auto Cast ..... 58.00-59.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 


R.R. Malleable ...... 75.00-80.00 
So seeees 55.00-56.00 
Rails, Rerolling — asa 58.00-59.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 54.00-56.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 61.50-62.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.50-63.50 

Railroad Specialties .. 59.00-59.50 
Uncut Tires ... 54.50-55.00 


Angies, Splice Bars. 53.00-54.00 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.00-42.50° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-42.50* 
No. 1 Busheling . 42.00-42.50* 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 42.00-42.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00-38.50 
Cast Iron Borings 38.00-38.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 47.00-47.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.00-47.50 


Heavy Turnings --. 42.00-43.00 
Alloy Free Turnings 40.00-41.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 48.50-51.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola -+++++ 69.00-71.00 
Charging Box Cast 58.00-60.00 
Stove Plate . 58.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable c ast. 54.00-56.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 58.00-60.00 


ere 73.00-75.00 
eee 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast 68.00-70.00 


No. 1 Wheels ........ 58.00-60.00 
Burnt Cast -. 56.00-57.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00° 
R.R. Malleable ....... 73.00-75.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Sf! eee 56.00-58.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 53.00-55.00 
Uncut Tires 51.00-53.00 
Ange, Splice Bars 57.00-58.00 

* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


VALLEY 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00 
oe 2 ae. ec ascase 42.50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-39.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.00-39.50 
Cast Iron Borings -- 38.50-39.00 
LW SROe, abcnesssas 48.50-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00* 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


MANSFIELD 
Machine Shop Turnings $37.50-38.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 
CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00 
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No. 1 Busheling....... 42.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 42.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 45.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00 
Stove Plate ... 50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00 
Brake GMGGR .cccecss. 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 57.00 
Drop Broken Cast. 65.0U 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 43.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 70.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 55.00 
Rails, Random L engths 54.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 37.50-38.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 37.50-38.0u 
No. 3 Bundles. ee 37.50-38.00U 


Machine Shop Turning 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.0U 
Cast Iron Borings..... 32.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 53.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 47.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 53.00-58.00 
BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.50-47.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 Busheling....... 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 41.75-42.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.75-37.25 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.75-37.25 
Cast Iron Borings .... 37.75-38.25 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.75-39.25 
Low PROS. ....2.05.0< .O047.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ......... 69.00-70.00 
Mixed Cupola 63.50-64.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable ............ 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Railroad Specialties 


6.00-61.00 
52.00-53.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.00-46.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 41.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 41.50 
No, 3 Bundies.....<s. 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50 


Bar Crop and Plate... 50.00-51.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 50.00-51.00 


Cut Structurals ...... 48.50-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 46.00-47.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 44.50-45.00 


No. 1 Chemica] Borings 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00-65.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 67.00-68.00 
Charging Box Cast... 62.00-63.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 62.00-63.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
PEED. Seksreecunss 76.00-78.00 
Clean Auto Cast.... 64.00-65.00 
No. 1 Wheels...... 68.00-70.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


No. 1 Busheling....... 37.06 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.90 
No. 2 Bundles. ....... 35.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 31.00-31.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-33.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.00-42.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 42.00-42.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.00-42.56 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 57.00-58.00 
Charging Box Cast 56.00-57.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 56.00-57.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.50-53.50 
DERHOADIG .ccccscesecs 68.00-69.00 


BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.40-37.40 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.40 
Moa. 2 TN inci. 34.40 
No. 1 Busheling .... 34.40 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.40 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.40 
Short Shovel Turnings 31.40 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 38.00-39.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 38.00-39.00 
Chemical Borings ... 33.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast . 60.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 53.00-55.00 
Stove Plate ... a 52.00-54.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 45.00-46.00 
Clean Auto Cast 53.00-55.00 


CHICAGO 

No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.00 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 41.50-42.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 39.50-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 39.00-39.50 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 47.00-48.00 
eS ee 48.00-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.50-43.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 41.00-41.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.50-47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 69.00-71.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 69.00-71.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 62.00-63.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. sonasdhe Melt. 47.00-48.00 


Malleable ...... 79.00-80.00 
Rails, Rerolling ... 64.00-64.50 
mails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 61.00-62.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 56.00-57.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 55.00-56.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel §$44.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings . 36.50-37.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 65.00-67.00 
Mixed Cast 56.00-58.00 


Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 59.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes ..... . 60.00-61.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 65.00-67.00 
ee rr 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable ...... 71.00-72.00 
Rails, Rerolling .. 63.00-65.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-59.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 51.00-52.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 54.00-56.00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
No. 3 ge 35.00 
Long Turnings .... 24.50 
Short Shovel "Senainas. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 25.00 


ae 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 40.09 
Cut Structurals ...... 38.54 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63. Qu 
Stove “PIRtS sccccccces OO 00-62. 
No. 1 Wheels......... 5900-61. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.0 
R.R. Malleable ....... nom 
AxieG, GeO - ocecccecs 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53..00-55.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 45.(0-48 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 53.00-55, 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53,09 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.5 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Steel *27.5 
No. 1 Busheling ...... : 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 
No. 3 Bundles . 
Machine Shop Turnings 





Bar Crops and Plate . 27.5 
Cast Steel ..... a» evi 
Alloy Free Turnings oa *18.6 
Cut Structurals ...... $27.5 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 28 5 
Pe ee er ee ee *34.0 
nails, Random Lengths #99 


* Fob California shipping point 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 26.00 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 22.00-23.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... P 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-21.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-21.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00-28.00 
Cut Structurals ...... ) 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00-42.0( 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
eh |, eee 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
MEMMIOUED. S56 i'sn Ks cunad 40.00 
Brake GhOOS ...ccicss 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast. . 40.00 
INO. 2 WHOS 240.+0 600 35.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.50 
Angles and Splice Bars 23.00 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.00 


HAMILTON, ONT, 


(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melt. <ccseces $22.00 


No. 1 Bundles ....... 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 28.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........... 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

eee 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

unprep’d ..... Se 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings. is 17.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cast ......c02.. 42.00-48.00 
No. 2 Cast........... 85.00-37.0 


* Removed from price contre 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis # 
fob shipping point. 
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MARKET NEWS 


— 


Stec! Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 144 


York—Hot-rolled carbon bar 


Ne\ . 
producers are now opening their 
books for shipments beyond the end 
of t quarter, although they are 
setting up allotments for the entire 
fourth quarter in only a few _ in- 
stances. Where action has been taken, 


bookings are principally for October 
tonnage. Producers are moving slow- 
ly because they do not yet know 
where they stand with respect to vol- 
untary allocation programs. Some 
say that it may be near the end of 
this month before they will have 
a sufficiently good idea to permit 
them to go ahead for the remainder 
of the year. The average consumer 
likely will receive less tonnage in the 
fourth quarter, because of preater 
voluntary allotment requirements. 

Sellers of cold-finished bars have 
been looking beyond the current 
quarter for some time and in general 
are out of the market for the re- 
mainder of this year on all sizes. In 
certain instances, cold finishers are 
pooked ahead several weeks into next 
year on some sizes. Alloy bar de- 
liveries are becoming increasingly ex- 
tended, with some producers out of 
the market for 1948, except on elec- 
tric furnace grades. Relatively little 
of even these grades is available 
this year in either hot or cold-rolled 
steel. 

Boston—Price spreads in carbon 
and alloy bars are sufficiently broa’ 
for delivery at some points to indi- 
cate considerable shifting in sources 
of supply once an approach to normal 
distribution is reached. At Hartford, 
Conn., carbon bars can be delivered 
from Bethlehem $4.80 ton under Pitts- 
burgh and other producing points 
taking a 67-cent per 100 pound 
freight. The spread at Worcester is 
$2 from Buffalo and $4 from Bethle- 
hem; Boston, $2 from Buffalo; Provi- 
dence, $1,20 from Buffalo; Portland, 
$1.40 from Buffalo; Bath, Me., $1.60 
from Buffalo. 

Philadelphia—-Cold drawers are 
virtually sold up for the remainder 
of this year and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, are booking tonnage for 
next year’s delivery. Sellers of hot 
carbon bars, however, are only now 
beginning to open books for fourth 
quarter, with some taking no action 
beyond the first month because of 
uncertainty with respect to the scope 
of preference needs under voluntary 
allocation programs. 


Stainless Extras Revised 


Adjustments cover quantity, 
packaging, size, gage and fin- 
ish extras 


Pittsburgh—cCarnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.'s stainless steel prices increase, 
averaging 9.25 per cent, represented 
upward adjustments in base prices 
and revisions in packaging, quantity, 
size, gage and finish extras. The new 
extras more accurately reflect actual 
production costs and, therefore, were 
not uniformly adjusted throughout 
the list. Some extras held unchanged, 
pn le some quantity extras were re- 
duced, 

Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., 


Aucust 16, 1948 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Trailer-loads of luggage, mail and express are hauled 








swiftly by the Clarkat to a waiting air liner. 


On their way to storage a Clarkat hauls trailers loaded with 
castings, machined parts, drums and miscellaneous items. 


Mass handling of palletized units on trailers is an easy, 


natural job for the Clarkat. 


FORK TRUCKS 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ~~ CLARK E 








This compact 
package of 
pulling power 


/“‘delivers the goods,’ 


at low cost 


The CLARKAT 


Thorough, thoughtful anal- 
ysis of performance records 
of towing tractors used in In- 
dustry leads you inevitably to 
the husky, nimble Clarkat. 

Hauling huge tonnages of 
material by the trailer-train- 
load—-using its squared nose 
to bulldoze heavy units into 
position— handling the numer- 
ous heavy-pull jobs common 
to most busy plants: the 
Clarkat has made an extraor- 
dinary record for efficient 
and economical performance 
wherever it has been put in 
service, 

Only an experience like 
Clark’s— 30-odd years of 
resourcefulness in evolving 
modern materials handling 
methods and machines— could 
produce the Clarkat. 

Exceedingly important is the 
exclusive and flexible center- 
pivoted suspension of the full- 
width steering axle—a guar- 
antee of smooth, safe travel 
over rough surfaces. It’s easy 
to handle, easy on the driver, 
easy to steer. 

It is built in two models: 

e Clarkat “‘20”’—-drawbar pull 
2000 pounds, towing capa- 
city 42 tons 

Clarkat “‘26”—drawbar pull 
2600 pounds, towing capa- 
city 58 tons 

It is gas-powered, with 
either solid or pneumatic tires. 
For still heavier hauling the 
Clarktor “‘6”’ is recommended; 
built in four models with tow- 
ing capacities of 47, 68, 90 and 
104 tons respectively. 

A knowledge of this husky, 
hustling worker rates high as 
vital business information. To 
explore how it will speed up 
your production with substan- 
tial savings, get the objective 
survey and recommendation 
of a Clark field representative. 

It’s always ‘‘good business”’ 


to CONSULT CLARK. 


Sry ee 


TOWING TRACTORS | 


QUIPM 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


[ COMPANY sarttce CREEK 26, MICH. 
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@ It's an casy matter to define the ‘‘comfort zone”’ in a plant. It’s that eight 
or ten feet above the floor that must be heated for employee comfort. But 
it's quite another matter to heat it economically and effectively when thirty 
feet of air space extend above it to the roof. 





Such a problem faced the Minweld Steel Company in its new fabricating 
plant in Pittsburgh—and a Dravo Counterflo Heater solved it for them. 


This powerful unit discharges warm air above the heads of the workers, 
circulates it through the working area, and returns it without drafts to 
the base of the heater for reheating and recirculating. This method maintains 
uniform heat throughout the 6,500 square foot working area—even though 
two 19-foot square truck doors open at each end, and metal-siding walls are 
broken by an abundance of windows. 


a! ae n 


Installation of the self-contained Dravo Counterflo Heater required only a fuel 
line, a power line and a small venting stack—no boiler room or piping. 
Ductwork, too, is unnecessary because capacity is ample to blanket a radius 
of 250 feet completely and even]y with warm air. The unit is entirely automatic 

. it is shut off at night—and at 6 a.m. the watchman simply flips a switch 
and the plant is warm fifteen minutes later. 





Bulletin IT -516 contains valuable information about the Dravo Counterflo 
Heater which you can apply to your own heating problems. Write for it, 
Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


In a fabricating plant such as Minweld 
Steel Company, man-hours and efficiency 
are vitally important. “In a recent two 
week period,’’ Owner William Minnotte 
wa ; says, “we estimated a saving of twenty 
. . ce man-hours because our men didn’t have 
on ee’ to stop work and try to get warm around 
old-fashioned coal stoves. Increased pro- 

ductivity, of course, is also tied to the in- 


1 = 
: creased comfort of our employees.” 





Dravo also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 





DRAVO CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT * NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA * BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mfd. and sold in Canada by: Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 
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took similar price action Aug 9, oy 
stainless plates, sheets and ba) 

Republic Steel Corp., Cle clang 
had by Aug. 12 made no chang. in jt 
prices on stainless steels. 

New base prices (for range ©: sizes 
grades and finishes produced Car. 
negie’s plants in Chicago and Pitts 
burgh districts) for a few select; 
product grades in dollars | 100 
pounds are presented in following 
tables: 

Sheets Plates 

Grade: New Old New 0k 
301 37.50 37.00 32.00 29.50 
302 37.50 37.00 32.00 29.50 
303 39.50 39.00 34.00 3145 
304 39.50 39.00 34.00 31.0 
309 52.00 51.00 46.00 43.50 
316 53.00 52.00 50.50 48.00 
321 45.50 4450 39.50 37.0 
347 50.00 49.00 44.00 41.50 
403 36.00 32.00 29.50 27.0 
410 33.00 29.00 26.00 23.5 
416 33.50 29.50 26.50 24.00 
430 35.50 31.50 26.50 24.00 
501 24.00 17.50 15.50 3.00 
502 25.00 18.50 17.00 14.50 

H-R Strip C-R Strip 

Grade: New Old New Old 
301 24.25 22.00 30.50 28.00 
302 25.75 23.50 33.00 30.50 
303 30.00 29.50 36.50 36.00 
304 27.75 25.50 35.00 32.50 
309 41.00 40.50 52.00 51.00 
316 46.00 43.50 55.00 52.00 
321 34.50 32.00 44.50 41.50 
347 38.75 36.00 48.50 45.50 
403 26.50 23.00 33.50 29.50 
410 21.25 18.50 27.00 24.00 
416 28.00 20.00 33.50 25.50 
430 21.75 19.00 27.50 24.50 
501 16.50 13.00 22.50 = 18.50 
502 17.50 14.50 23.50 19.50 

Shapes—Hot Forging 

and C-F Bars Billets 

Grade: New Old New = Old 
301 28.50 26.00 26.50 22.50 
302 28.50 26.00 26.50 22.50 
303 31.00 28.50 28.75 24.00 
304 30.00 27.50 27.75 23.00 
309 41.50 39.00 38.50 33.50 
316 46.00 438.50 42.75 37.00 
321 34.00 31.50 31.50 27.00 
347 38.50 36.00 35.75 30.50 
403 26.00 23.50 24.25 20.00 
410 23.00 20.50 21.50 = 17.50 
416 23.50 21.00 21.75 = 17.60 
430 23.50 21.00 21.75 = 17.00 
501 11.50 9.00 10.75 8.00 
502 12.50 10.00 11.75 9.00 
Rerolling+ Forged 
Ingots Slabs Dises,* 

Grade: Billets Die 
Blocks, 

Rings 

301 12.75 17.00 30.50 
302 13.50 18.25 30.50 
303 15.00 20.25 33.00 
304... 14.50 19.25 32.00 
309 . 21.50 28.75 44.50 
316 22.75 30.25 49.00 
321 18.25 24.50 36.50 
347 20.00 26.75 41.00 
403 13.75 18.50 27.50 
410 11.25 15.00 24.50 
416 13.75 18.50 25.00 
430 11.50 15.25 25.00 
501 9.25 12.50 12.00 
502 », sete 13.00 13.00 


| + Formerly did not quote. 

Adjustments in extras include the 
following new quantity breakdow? 
and upward revision of extras in dol- 
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jars ver 100 pounds for the various 
P Quantity 
Extra 
Pounds ($ per 100) 
10,000 and over None 
Und 10,000 to 8000 2.00 
Und 8000 to 5000 4.00 
Under 5000 to 3000 7.00 
Under 3000 to 2000 . 9.00 
Under 2000 to 1000 10.00 
Under 1000 to 500 12.00 
Under 500 to 300 14.00 
Under 300 to 100 18.00 
Under 100 23.00 


Formerly there was a quantity ex- 
tra charged between 10,000 and 40,- 
000 pounds, with no extra for over 40,- 
000 pounds. The new extra list elimi- 
nates these charges, which formerly 
amounted to $1.75 per 100 pounds 
on shipments between 10,000 and 


20,000 pounds and $1.25 for ship- 
ments between 20,000. and 40,000 
pounds. 


Revisions in packaging extras in 
dollars per 100 pounds are as follows: 
SHEETS—Boxing, $2.50; burlap- 
ping, paper wrapping, skid or plat- 
form packing 75 cents for 5000 
pounds or more per skid, $1.25 for 
under 5000 pounds; minimum charge 
per package is $7.50. No distinction 
now is made in packing extras for 
domestic or export shipments. Ex- 
tras for paper protection per side on 
polished sheets only have been in- 
creased from $2.25 up to $12, depend- 
ing on the gage classifications, which 
also have been adjusted. An extra of 
$24 for gages 29 and 30 has been 
added to this extra table. 
PLATES—-Boxing extras similarly 
were raised from $1.25 to $2.50; and 
minimum charge per package from 
$2.25 to $7.50. These charges also 
apply on export shipments. 
HOT-ROLLED BARS—Boxing ex- 
tra, for domestic shipments, was in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1.50 and 
minimum charge per package is now 
$5. For single boarding or burlap- 
ping, there is a minimum charge of 
$1 or 50 cents per 100 pounds against 
50 cents or 25 cents formerly. Similar 
adjustments have been made for cold- 
finished bars and wire except mini- 
mum charge for boarding or burlap- 
ping is $1 or $1 per 100 pounds; 
for burlapping as required by the 
railroads the minimum charge is $1 
or 50 cents per 100 pounds. 
HOT-ROLLED STRIP — Boxing, 
$1.50; burlapping $1; minimum 
charge per package $5. Same pack- 
aging charges are made on cold- 
rolled strip. These formerly were 
- — 50 cents and $2.25 respec- 
lvely, 
_ Changes in the sheet gage and fin- 
ish extras include a revision in the 
thickness ordering ranges and estab- 
lishment of gage extras for unpolish- 
ed finishes only of $1 to $6 per 100 
pounds for gages 15 through 21; ex- 
tras for the lighter gages have been 
increased up to nearly $20. Com- 
pany’s new extra card shows com- 
bined gage and polishing extras, one 
and both sides, for only No. 4 finish. 
Advances in these extras, applicable 
to one side, range up to $12 per 100 
pounds for gages 15 through 26, 
with a new schedule of extras shown 
for gages 27 through 30. Upward 
revisions in extras throughout the full 
face range of 8 through 30 also have 
been put into effect on the combined 
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. .. just one of the ten points of superiority of Hors- 
burgh & Scott single, double and triple reduction 
Herringbone Speed Reducers ... in ratios from 2.31 


to 1 up to 429 to 1. 


@ These features insure quiet, smooth opera- 
tion with maintenance cost close to the zero point and 
exceedingly low depreciation, even under very heavy 


shock loads and other difficult conditions of service. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


ea ee SPEED REDUCERS 
rolt 449; OHIO, U.S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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Galvanized MB 





Spring Wire 








Keystone’s new Galvanized MB Wire offers improved 
corrosion resistance. It gives added life and strength to 
mechanical springs subject to rust and corrosion. This is 
due to Keystone’s unique method of galvanizing the wire 
before it is cold-drawn. The drawing process smooths 
and hardens the galvanized finish, increasing its lasting 
qualities remarkably. Other advantages are its lustre- 
bright, shiny smooth finish . . . even, uniform temper... 
and high tensile strength. 


Whatever your industrial wire problem might be, Key- 
stone’s wire specialists can help solve them for you. You 
are welcome to call on them at any time. 








KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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gage and polishing extras fo both 
sides on No. 4 finish . 

Footnote regarding circles ha~ beep 
revised to read as follows: Add 33 1/3 
per cent to the specific produc: price 
after all extras except thx for 
packing have been applied. Fo: merly 
30 per cent was added. 

Thickness and width ranges for the 
width and gage extras applicable to 
hot-rolled strip coils, plus corres pongq- 
ing charges, have been revised to 
more accurately reflect present con. 
sumer requirements and mill operat. 
ing practice. These extras now ap. 
ply only on thickness 0.095 inch ang 
heavier, and new width ranges with 
extra charges are as follows: 3 to 
6-inch, inclusive, $3.50; over 6 to 12. 
inches, $3; over 12 to 18-inches 
$2.50; and over 18 to 24-inches, ex. 
lusive, $1.75 per 100 pounds. Former. 
ly no extra was charged in width 
range of 3 to 18-inches, inclusive. A] 
references to testing and _ physical 
properties under hot-rolled strip also 
will be deleted in the new extra card 

Cold-rolled strip cut-lengths siz 
extras for widths over 18 to 24-inches, 
exclusive, have been revised upward 
in thickness ordering range of 0.064 
to 0.020-inch, and for thickness 0.011 to 
0.010-inch. Upward adjustment also 
has been made for width range 3 to6- 
inches, inclusive, within order thick- 
ness 0.049 to 0.035-inch. Increases in 
these extras range from 50 cents to 
$3.75 per 100 pounds. 

Footnote in reference to forging 
billets has been revised as: When cold 
cut to exact length, add full stainless 
extras for wastage; formerly one- 
half stainless extras were added. 

Special chromium content extras 
for USS 5 stainless steel have been 
increased 25 cents. There is a flat 
charge of $2.25 per 100 pounds for 
pickling. Wording under the heading 
additional extras for 5 per cent chro- 
mium steels has been revised to ‘‘full” 
stainless extras instead of ‘‘one-half” 
as previously. 

Extras applicable to rerolling in- 
gots, slabs and billets will be quoted 
on application. 


Stainless Steel ... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 145. 


Cleveland—-American Steel & Wire 
Co., this city, has announced new 
mill prices on all of its stainless steel 
products which reflect approximate- 
ly 9% per cent advance over prices 
which have been in effect since April, 
1946. The new prices became effec- 
tive with shipments made on or after 
12:01 a.m., Aug. 9, and apply to the 
range of sizes, grades, finishes and 
specifications produced at its plants. 

Concurrently, revised extras for 
packing, quantity and certain sizes 
will be placed in. effect. Delivered 
prices reflecting actual transporta- 
tion charges to destination will also 
be quoted. 


Cincinnati—Armco Steel Corp. has 
announced an increase of 10 per cent 
on all stainless steel products. The 
rise applies to mill prices, extras anc 
packing charges. Sheet mills in the 
district are holding to origina! third 
quarter allotments but foresee supp!y 
uncertainty in the prospective drain 
on tonnage in the voluntary priority 
program. 
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Atlantic Steel Revises Prices 


sijanta, Ga.—Atlantic Steel Co. 
ann need new price schedules ef- 


fect as of July 17. The prices 
which apply for shipment in carlots, 
fo.b. cars, the company’s plant in 
this city, are as follows: Hot-rolled 
mercnant bars, $4.10 per 100 pounds; 


bar size angles and small shapes, 
34.25: channels and other sections, 
: priced on a commodity base, will 
be quoted upon application; hot-rolled 
strip steel, $3.45. The following prices 
apply on wire products for shipment 
to dealers: Bright, galvanized and 
cement-coated nails and _ staples, 
column 110; annealed merchant qual- 
ity wire, $5.20 per 100 pounds; gal- 
yanized merchant quality wire, $5.65; 
barbed wire, column 126; woven wire 
fencing, column 121; single loop bale 
ties, column 110 for straight carload 
and column 115 for mixed carload; 
manufacturers wire, $4 per 100 
pounds. 

Washers are being quoted at “list,” 
f.o.b. Atlanta, and are the same as 
those quoted on the price sheet dated 
July 15, 1935. The company’s cur- 
rent basis on rivets, effective as of 
July 17, is 55 per cent off its stand- 
ard list, on sizes 7/16th in diameter 
and smaller and $6.65 base per 100 
pounds on %%-inch and 5¢-inch struc- 
tural rivets. These prices are f.o.b. 
Atlanta, Ga., for shipment in straight, 
mixed or less carlots, and all prices 
are subject to change without notice. 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet Prices, Page 144 

New York—Some sheet sellers have 
set up quotas for October and plan 
to go through the entire fourth quar- 
ter on a month-to-month basis. 
Others, even including some who 
have established allocations for Oc- 
tober, plan to switch over to a quar- 
terly basis just as soon as_ they 
know more accurately where they 
stand. Principal drawback at present 
is uncertainty with respect to volun- 
tary allocation programs—programs 
which will in all probability result 
in a curtailment in the receipts of 
average buyers, as compared with 
the current quarter. 

Quotas will also reflect further 
withdrawal of inland mills from the 
local market, as a result of recent 
switch to the mill pricing system. 
However, one leading Pittsburgh pro- 
ducer claims his quotas will in no 
way be affected by this considera- 
tion; that his pattern of distribution 
here as well as amounts involved 
will be unchanged, except as a result 
of increasing demands for voluntary 
allocation programs. 

One midwestern independent mill 
reports that due to a combination of 
circumstances it will have no cold- 
rolled steel for distribution here in 
fourth quarter and very little hot- 
rolled, except for railroad require- 
ments. However, this producer has 
been tapering off on shipments into 
this district for some time. 

On various specialties, sheet pro- 


ducers have been selling ahead for 


some time. As a result, there is lit- 
tle tonnage of electrical sheets, for 
instance, now available for shipments 
Over the remainder of this year. Sel- 
lers of stainless sheets are booked 
ahead 8 to 12 weeks. 

ne feature of recent advances in 
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PRESTO UNIVERSAL 
BACK STANDIDLERS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
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810 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
for various length abrasive belts 


Here’s real convenience and economy . . . the 
Presto Back Stand Idler will fit most available 
space . .. and is adjustable to run close to 
equipment with a short abrasive belt or to 
extend to use a standard 168” abrasive belt 
. . . depending upon your requirements. This 
adjustment can be made quickly without mov- 
ing the base. 

The Presto Back Stand Idler is of sturdy, all- 
steel, vibration-free construction . . . equipped 
with double-sealed precision ball bearings. It 
can be changed easily from right to left by 
loosening two set screws and reversing shaft. 
Adjustable belt tension is maintained by six 
leaf-type springs. You'll find its initial cost 
very economical and its performance is “tops”. 
Send today for complete descriptive literature. 


Smooth, Cool-Running Presto Contact Wheels 
Will Not “Burn” Under Severest Conditions 


The Presto Contact Wheel is of out- 
standing quality that gives fast, smooth, 
uniform cutting. Made of tough syn- 
thetic rubber, the even density of the 
face of the wheel is uniform through- 
out . for toughest snagging jobs or 
finest polishing. Available with soft, 
medium, hard and extra hard density. 


Selective Distributorships Available 
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stainless was action by a large pro- 
ducer in eliminating jobber discounts. 
Whether this move will be _ subse- 
quently taken by others remains to 
be seen. In general, it is said, job- 
ber discounts on_ stainless have 
amounted to about 10 per cent on 
sheets, bar and wire and 5 per cent 
on strip, 

Boston—Users of low carbon cold- 
rolled strip have not yet fully realized 
impact of higher prices and differ- 
entials with the removal of the base 
from Worchester to New Haven by 
the largest producer. Some cold strip 
is still based at Worchester. but the 
reprecussions for central Massachus- 
etts are considerable. At Gardner, 
Mass., for instance, the price delivered 





from New Haven is higher than from 
the Cleveland district. Mills on a 
monthly basis are filling November 
schedules and there is no easing in 
demand. Reaction to higher prices 
is not vociferous, but there is some 
grumbling with doubt as to ability 
to pass on higher costs in all finished 
products. Sheet inventories are low 
and with fourth quarter allocations 
about to be assigned, no.improvement 
is likely. Allocations in most cases 
have been delayed by growing require- 
ments for voluntary allocations pro- 
grams. One of the sharpest increases 
is in galvanized sheets, the last thrust 
upward following an advance in zinc 
accompanied by new extras vary- 
ing as to gage; the more popular 








HEAVY DUTY 


STATIONARY WHEEL 


PIG CASTING MACHINE 


e 
SINGLE OR Simplicity of design, high quality of materials, 
DOUBLE STRAND lack of rolling friction and fewer moving parts 
t 


LOW POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


all contribute to the long life and freedom 
from maintenance of the Bailey Pig Casting 


. Machine. Moulds are supported on a chain 
LY which rides on stationary roller-bearing wheels 
- ree - and around 61% foot sprockets at either end. 


EXCEEDINGLY 
HEAVY AND 
RUGGED 





Including our improved Spill Proof Pouring 
End. Write for complete details. 
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gages are around $20 ton highe 
in second quarter. 

Philadelphia—Although som: heet 
sellers have not as yet opened their 
books for fourth quarter, hers 
have set up quotas for Octobe», Ip. 
dications are that some mills wij 
proceed on a month-to-month basic 
for the entire period. Action in gen. 
eral is being delayed pending f\ rther 
clarification as to tonnage rewuireg 
under voluntary allocation programs 

Pittsburgh—An unusual situation 
prevails in cold-rolled strip pricing 
with non-integrated interests quot. 
ing premium prices of $5 to $10 a ton 
to offset increased wages and higher 
hot-rolled strip prices. This situation 
prevails in high as well as cold-rolled 
strip ranges. In low carbon range a 
price spread of $4.25 to $5 is quoted 
among leading producers. 

Integrated interests have not fol- 
lowed Jones & Laughlin’s action in 
classifying cold-rolled sheets under 
23 inches wide as cold-rolled strip, 
One producer is reported pricing nar. 
row cold-rolled strip under commod- 
ity band price schedule, Jessop Stee! 
has followed Carneige-Illinois in re- 
vamping stainless steel extras to 
more accurately reflect operating 
costs. 

Chicago—-Modernization and speed- 
up of Inland Steel Co.’s cold-reducing 
units at Indiana Harbor will result 
in increased supply of cold-rolled 
sheets and will permit the company 
to accept conversion tonnage for cold- 
rolling. Conversion presently is being 
accepted only on the hot-rolling mills 
and customers who want cold-rolled 
sheets on this basis now need to find 
further conversion sources. When the 
expanded facilities are brought into 
full production next year conversion 
customers will find their finished 
steel costs reduced materially. Chi- 
cago area customers, in sizing up the 
ultimate effect of the change in pric- 
ing method, hope it will eventually 
mean an increase in the amount of 
steel available to this district. They 
reason that Pittsburgh mills _ will 
move more tonnage to the Midwest 
than previously, as New York and 
New England consumers will find the 
Sparrows Point producer able to 
quote its delivered prices _ below 
those of competitors. Sheet and strip 
consumers here are generally reported 
to be operating at satisfactorily high 
levels. 

St. Louis—Sheet production here 
continues to waver between 40 and 
50 per cent of capacity as Granite City 
Steel Co. struggles to adjust auxiliary 
equipment in its new cold rolling mill 
With its temporarily-reduced pig iron 
supply and poor quality scrap, the 
firm says it could not produce the 
ingots for 100 per cent rolling oper- 
ations even were its equipment 
troubles solved. Sheet demand is 
unremitting. 


than 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 145 


Boston — Structural fabricating 
shops are estimating less tonnage, 
but in some instances are commit- 
ted on more volume than is covered 
by nearby allocations. Most of the 
small tonnage contracts wanted for 
completion this year have _ been 
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MARKET NEWS 


standard structural delivered 
Boston ‘rom Buffalo have a $2 ton 
advant.ge over Pittsburgh, while 
thlehem the spread is $3.80 


plac et 


Jowet : 
New York - 
hich have been especially re- 


Despite increased 


costs, 

flecte if late by the advances in 
steel ces, fabricators assert a sub- 
stantial volume of work is_ still 
going ahead. The largest project in 


immediate prospect is the United 
Nations development here, involving 
two buildings requiring about 20,000 
tons. Specifications may be issued 
this week, with bids likely to be 
closed around the middle of Septem- 
ber, in the opinion of some leading 
fabricators. 

Philadelphia—-One large shape sel- 
has set up quotas for October 
is expected to take action on 
the remaining two months within 
the next week or ten days. The lead- 
ing eastern producer had taken no 
action up to the time this issue went 
to press. Structural activity in the 
district is spotty with few outstand- 
ing inquiries on orders. However, fa- 
bricating shops have little capacity 
left for this year. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforeing Bar Prices, Page 144 

Seattle—Rolling mills are operating 
at capacity under the pressure of 
heavy backlogs and an insistent de- 
mand for steel items in spite of rising 
costs. The call for reinforcing bars 
in small tonnages is overwhelming 
and management is compelled to re- 
fuse many offers in an effort to serve 
regular customers. Many large con- 
struction projects are pending. Im- 
mediate concern of the mills is to 
speed deliveries on backlogs. 


Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 145 

Pittsburgh—National Tube Co. ad- 
vanced alloy pressure tubing prices 
Aug. 9, covering 5 per cent chromium 
analysis under schedule B-2 and 
schedule M covering pressure and 
mechanical tubing grades. Exact 
amount of increase per item was not 
made public up to last week. The 
company produces seamless stainless 
tubing at Gary, Ind., in range of %4 
to 8 inches, % to 8 inches at Elwood 
City, Pa. Welded stainless tubing is 
produced only at Gary. 

Sharon, Pa.—To offset an increase 
of three cents per pound in zinc 
prices, Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. in- 
creased galvanized butt weld stand- 
ard pipe $7 a ton, or 314-point lower 
discount. The company’s new  dis- 
counts on galvanized pipe are: %- 
inch, 20; 34-inch, 24; 1-inch, 27; 14- 
inch, 27144; 1%4-inch, 28; 2-inch, 2814; 
2% and 3-inches, 29. Other tube 
manufacturers have not yet taken 
similar price action although the 
matter is under consideration. 

Boston—Firm back orders’ with 
steel pipe distributors average about 
six months allocation at current lev- 
els; some are not now taking for- 
ward orders. Most distributors are 
reselling at the higher mill base rate 
or around $1.80 per ton over the 
Pittsburgh and Lorain’ delivered 
price while a few are allowing freight 
up to 25 cents per 100 pounds. Pipe 
fabricating shops are over-committed 
in some cases and are sold through 
1919 based on current allocations. 
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48 ton, 19 inch thick 
ingot mold cut in 96 minutes 








A prominent iron works in the 
Pacific Northwest had to reduce 
a 48 ton, cast iron, ingot mold 
to charging box size. Location of 
the casting required that it be 
halved where it lay and then 


trucked to the scrap yard. 


L. R. Hayward, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, suggested cutting with 
an Airco Radiagraph, equipped with a 
water cooled torch. A 2! inch square 
billet, to be used as a waster, was placed 
the length of the 12 foot casting and the 


Radiagraph set for a forward speed of 










1'4” per minute. Fire clay was packed 
on both sides of the billet to keep the 
molten steel in the kerf. The oxyacety 

lene flame slashed thru the 15” thick 
casting and the 2!” waster at a speed 
that required only 96 minutes to make 


the 12 foot long cut. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


Technical Sales Service — though not a packaged commodity — 15 
as readily available to all industry as any Airco process or product. 
If you have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales 


Division man call. Address Department 


§-8292, Air Reduction, 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y.In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. On West Coast: Air Reduction 
Pacific Company, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . . . Carbide . . . Gas Welding and Cutting 


Machines, Apparatus and Supplies . . 


. Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 


~_ 
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Furnace Atmosphere 


You'll Always 
Know with a 


Furnace Atmosphere 
Indicator 


Do you depend upon badly scaled or de- 
carburized work to tell you that some- 
thing has happened to your furnace at- 
mosphere? And then spoil more work get- 
ting the atmosphere back to where it 
belongs? 

A Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indica- 
tor will watch that for you. It makes a con- 
tinuous, thorough check of the furnace at- 
mosphere, and as soon as it changes, the 
change is detected and indicated so that 
quick necessary adjustment can be made. 
It works on gas or oil-fired furnaces and 
in protective atmospheres on electric fur- 
naces. 

The Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indi- 
cator works on the principle of the rela- 
tive thermal conductivity of gases. It is so 
simple and easy to use that top results can 
be obtained with shop or non-technical 
personnel, 

Where a continuous record of atmos- 
phere readings is required, the indicator 
can be co-ordinated with a recorder. 

You can't afford to be without this in- 
strument any longer. 


Price, complete with U-tube 
and Sample Filter, 110 V, 60 C, $3350 


Write for descriptive bulletin 
for full information. 


a a a at 





CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 34 years in the Heat-Treating 
ond Temperature Control Field 

Dopt. 14 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

pt. 14 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


| 
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Plates ... 
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Boston—With a substantial vol- 
ume of plate production already ear- 
marked for specific programs under 
voluntary allocation, the limited 
share for general distribution will 
soon be reduced further by ship- 
building requirements. New England 
yards, naval and private, have con- 
tracts for destroyers, submarines and 
conversions, taking an estimated 20,- 
000 tons; nine submarines are in- 
cluded which are to be built by Elec- 
tric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., and 
Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard. Two 
of four destroyers will be built at 
Quincy, supplementing the heavy 
building program on super tankers 
at that yard. Bath Iron Works has 
two destroyers. Indications are the 
shipbuilding demand will be notably 
strong on Bethlehem Steel Co. mills, 
Meanwhile shipments to freight car 
builders are at the rate of 10,000 
cars per month and lower allocations 
to tank and other fabricating ships 
are indicated. Several additional 
plate consuming programs, notably 
barges and armament, while not 
heavy for the district, nevertheless 
narrow the volume remaining for 
general distribution. 

New York—While some plate pro- 
ducers have made progress in getting 
caught up on current commitments, 
others anticipate carryovers at the 
end of this quarter will be heavier 
than at the end of last quarter. Pres- 
sure for tonnage has shown no abate- 
ment and some sellers fear they have 
again over-booked despite prospects 
of a steady production rate this quar- 
ter. This, combined with the fact that 
they will be called upon to supply 
more tonnage for voluntary alloca- 
tion programs, has caused them to 
forecast that quotas for the final 
three months of this year will be 
lighter—at least for rank and file of 
customers. Most producers now are 
beginning to set up allotments for 
shipment after the end of this quar- 
ter, although not taking action for 
the entire fourth quarter. 

Philadelphia—Plate washers are 
being advanced around 70 to 80 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Plate demand is active, with ship 
work adding to the pressure for ton- 
nage as time. goes on, A 65,000-ton 
airplane carrier has just been placed 
with a Norfolk, Va., yard, as one of 
16 ships in the Navy’s postwar pro- 
gram. Two antisubmarine cruisers 


are scheduled for construction in the | 


local district, one at the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp.’s yard, Camden, 
N. J., and the other at the Philadel- 
phia Navy yard. In addition to the 
16 New ships on the Navy program, 
conversion work on 33 ships is being 
scheduled. 

In merchant shipping, two passen- 
ger liners of 33,000 displacement tons 
each have been placed with the ship- 
building division of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. The ships will be oper- 
ated in the Mediterranean Service of 
the American Export Lines, which 
made the award in co-operation with 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, which has agreed to a 45 per 


| cent construction subsidy. The ships 


will be built at Bethlehem’s Quincy, 
Mass., yard with keels to be laid next 
spring. 

Pittsburgh—-Substantial increase in 
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Save steel! 
Save acid! 
Save money! 


Use Oakite Pickle Control 
No. 3 to inhibit hot sulphuric- 
acid pickling baths! Use Oak- 
ite Pickle Control No. 4 to in- 
hibit hydrochloric-acid pickling 
baths! 


Oakite Pickle Controls mini- 
mize attack on steel without 
retarding action on scale or 
rust. They prevent waste of 
acid after scale or rust have 
been dissolved. 


Steel is money! Acid is 
money! Oakite Pickle Controls 
save some customers up to 19 
cents per ton on pickling opera- 
tions! 


In addition to these savings, 
Oakite Pickle Controls offer 
the following advantages: 


1. Reduction of acid fuming— 
greater safety and comfort 
for workers. 


2. Prevention of over-pickling 
and pitting — brighter sur- 
faces, smoother bases for 
coats of tin or zinc. 


3. Reduced tendency toward 
hydrogen embrittlement — 
greater protection against 
blistering of electroplated 
parts. 


4. Cleaner work—better rins- 
ing with less smut adhering to 
surfaces. 


5. Retardation of iron-sul- 
phate formation—longer life 
for pickling solutions, less 
spent liquor. 


Free Demonstration 


The Oakite Technical Service 
Representative in your vicinity 
will gladly demonstrate the ef- 
ficiency of Oakite Pickle Con- 
trols. Or write direct for new 
Special Report on “Improved 
Pickling and Neutralizing”’. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


: ME Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. é 


Technical Sernce Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


OAKITE 


| Specialized Industrial Cleaning 


MATERIALS » METHODS ¢ SERVICE 
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—-—- MARKET NEWS 
plat’ requirements for barge con- 
struction is anticipated. Although 
this trend is seen dependent on final 
con: ressional action regarding steel 
mil! pricing and more competitive 
market conditions. Dravo Corp. re- 
pol bookings of 10 welded steel coal 
parzes from Ohio River Co. Cincin- 
nati). making total of 40 such barges 
ordered by the company since the 
wal ended. 

St. Louis—An upsurge in the de- 
mand for plates has been noted here, 
put aside from a pipeline order which 
will take until December of 1949 to 
complete, this area is out of the plate- 
producing business. Prices of steel 
products here have not yet settled 
down to quotable f. o. b. figures. 
Producers generally are moving slow- 
ly pending an appraisal of the force 
of the cement case decision and of the 
effect on the midwest of prices set 
by eastern mills. 
“Birmingham—Plate demand con- 
tinues heavy while supply has not 
materially improved, although most 
essential needs are being pretty 
well met. Shipbuilding has tapered 
off somewhat, but there is consider- 
able repair work and the biggest back- 
log of car orders the district has ever 
known. Lighter plates are in some- 
what better supply. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 145 


Boston—-Wire mills on monthly 
schedules are filling up for October 
with no slackening in demand for 
most products; there is no _ indica- 
tion of any easing in allocations in 
the near future. Rods are the limit- 
ing factor. Screw shops continue to 
draw large diameter wire down to 
smaller and intermediate sizes, being 
short of rods, while heading wire 
inventories are low. Average increase 
cost of wire to consumers, including 
mill advances, higher differentials 
at Worcester, freight charges in- 
volved in mill pricing is better than 
$20 per ton. There are some slight 
differences in district mill prices, 
but Worcester faces sharper price 
competition with Sparrows Point and 


Johnstown mills in southern New 
England; Worcester is 4.45c on 
bright basic manufacturers’ wire 


compared with 4,25c, Sparrows Point, 
and 4.15c, Johnstown. 

Pittsburgh—Page Steel & Wire Di- 
vision, American Chain & Cable Co. 
at Monessen, Pa., has advanced stain- 
less steel wire prices straight 10 per 
cent on base and extras. This is in 
line with price action taken by Al- 
legheny Ludlum and differs from 
American Steel & Wire’s 914 per cent 
advance involving revisions in pack- 
ing size and quantity extra. 


Semifinished Steel... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 144 


_ Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. has concluded arrangements 
with United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. whereby an idle acid open-hearth 
furnace at the latter company’s WAA 
leased plant in New Castle, Pa., will 
be converted into a basic furnace 
for production of ingots. Westing- 
house will defray some of the cost 
of putting this furnace into opera- 
tion and will amortize this expendi- 
ture over ingots produced for con- 
version into finished steel. 
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BOBBY PIN WIRE— made with the 
extra high spring and smooth fin- 
ish necessary for countless pretty 
heads. « « « 

BOBBY PIN WIRE must have uni- 
formity in size, shape—BOBBY 
PINS that can be opened again 
and again and still spring back 
in tight position. JOHNSON WIRE 
is being used by most of the 
larger companies supplying this 
item. « » © 

This is but one of the thousands 
of important uses for JOHNSON 
WIRE. Have you a wire prob- 
lem? JOHNSON research and 
laboratory technicians will solve it. 


JOHNSON 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPA, 
WORCESTER 1, 


New York 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
Houston 





Cleveland 
Tulsa 


‘Double-Angle 


SHEARS 


Another in the line of Thomas 
high-production tools. Typically 
sturdy Thomas construction and 
labor-saving design. Will cut or 
miter two angles at each stroke 


For further information ask for Bulletin 310. 


INC. 
MASS. 


Detroit Akron 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Torcnto 
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For Whatever Purpose You Need Perforated Metal 





Hendrick will fabricate it to your 
specifications * * * * from any 
commercially rolled metal * * * in 
any gauge * * * with any shape or 


size of openings. Extensive plant 





Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


facilities, an unsurpassed stock of 
dies and tools, and more than 70 
years’ experience in perforating 
metals, are at your service. Write 


us regarding your requirements. 


HENDRICK 


Manufactu vung Com oft — a 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


**Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





Bedford cranes are built to meet your re- 
quirements . . . 5 to 150 ton capacities .. . 
Any span or lift. Write for our new catalog. 


GRAY 


Crane builders since 1903 


ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
@ GANTRY CRANES @ STEEL DERRICKS 
BUILT TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS @ 
STRUCTURAL STEEL @ STEEL BUILDINGS @ 
IRON CASTINGS @ ENGINEERS, 


DESIGNERS, FABRICATORS 





BEDFORD FOUNDRY 


160 


& MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 147 


Boston—Warehouses are re. sino 
prices upward, but all have not om. 
pleted their lists because of unsvtleg 
factors. Prices vary due to differ. 
ences in sources of supply and fr ight 
charges. On some products, increases 
are sharp, notably galvanized shvet; 
Most distributors are selling ruc- 
turals and plates 5.54c and 5.89 
Boston, respectively. Inventories oy 
most standard carbon products ar 
badly depleted with demand far ip 
excess of supply; steel frequently 
moves out against back orders with- 
out going into stock. No improve. 
ment in tonnage is in sight for fourth 
quarter. 

New York—While jobbers here are 
still making some price adjustments, 
the market is gradually becoming 
stabilized. Hot-rolled sheets, 10 gage, 
are quoted 5.73c to 5.80c for city and 
5.538c to 5.60c for country; galvan- 
ized sheet, 10 gage, 7.74c to 7.83c for 
city and 7.54c to 7.63c for country 
Cold-finished rounds are now es- 
tablished at 6.58c for city and 6.38¢ 
for country, with an extra of 50 cents 
on cold-finished squares and flats 

Philadlephia—Warehouse prices are 
becoming somewhat more stabilized 
Not all distributors have issued new 
lists but have nevertheless gotten 
their schedules developed to a point 
where they soon should be doing so 
Elimination of jobber discounts by 
one leading mill may be followed by 
similar action in other quarters 
However, at least two producers of 
stainless have indicated they will 
probably do nothing at this time, 
but rather adhere to recently an- 
nounced schedules, 

Cincinnati—Principal warehouses, 
in setting up new price schedules 
are quoting f.o.b. warehouse with in- 
tent to add actual delivery costs. Uni- 
formity is lacking in the price sched- 
ules. Demand is, as usual, far be- 
yond supply and mill shipments in 
general are down from recent levels 

Seattle—Jobbing houses report de- 
mand has held up well and a large 
turnover for the third quarter is ex- 
pected. Some jobbing shops are 
down, but demand in manufacturing 
and construction industries is strong 
in the face of higher costs. Stainless 
steel items are up 10 per cent. Whole- 
salers are issuing temporary price 
lists until they can ascertain actual 
costs under the new system. Plates, 
sheets, small bars, rolled shapes and 
angles continue in short’ supply 


ets 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 146 


Boston—Pig iron shortages are re- 
flected in foundry ' curtailments 
Some shops have received no iron 
this quarter and have slim hopes for 
any tonnage before October, if then. 
Appeals are being made to Washing- 
ton and iron producers for more ton- 
nage, and, while some iron may be 
scrapped together for this district, 
the general supply is so limited any 
substantial relief will be at the ex- 
pense of other consumers. 

New York—The Swedeland, Pa. 
producer is resuming shipments of 
merchant iron this week after a sus- 
pension of about 60 days for repairs, 
with prices newly advanced $5 a ton, 
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PROTON 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Office 
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“The savings effected in this one job 
alone are outstanding. Roto-Finish has 
enabled us to increase the production 
of one assembled unit from 94 units per 
day to 300 per day by releasing five reg- 
ular operators who ordinarily would be 
assembling the units from a tedious fil- 
ing job.” 

























Unretouched illustration 
shows copper segment at 
top before Roto-Finish de- 
burring and finishing; be- 
low after Roto-Finishing. 


| Roto-Finish is a mechanical deburr- ' 


ing and finishing process — pro- 
ducing staggering savings in labor 


| costs over manual operations. One 
| operator can finish quantities of 
» parts uniformly and accurately in a 
_ fraction of the time required by hand. 
» Roto-Finish likewise removes a job 
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that is tedious, time consuming and 
distasteful to employees. It elimi- 
nates need of elaborate, costly dust 
control systems. Send samples of 
die castings, sand castings, stamp- 


_ ings, machined parts, forgings for 
| processing. (Include finished part 
| for guide.) No obligation! 


| THE STURGIS PRODUCTS CO. 


893 JACOB ST., STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


ROTO-FINISH 


THE ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESS 
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to $50 furnace for basic, $50.50 for 
No. 2 foundry and $51 for malleable. 
As a result of this resumption, dis- 
trict furnaces stand to receive more 
tonnage in August than in the pre- 
ceding month, although they report 
that shipments will continue to be 
well below requirements in most in- 
stances. Some district foundries re- 
port that their business backlogs are 
less heavy, but that they still are 
behind on current commitments. Im- 
portations of pig iron here are ex- 
pected to be somewhat heavier this 
month than next, but the total will 
not provide any great relief, trade 
leaders declare. 

Buffalo—Blowing in of the second 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division 
blast furnace, which is scheduled for 
this week, will lift district pig iron 
operations to 100 per cent. The ad- 
ditional 400 tons daily, however, is 
likely to be spread thin with a cer- 
tain percentage due to be earmarked 
for hard pressed New England con- 
sumers. Another encouraging factor 
is that the Tonawanda furnace will 
be operated for at least another two 
months, although the output has been 
pared. Foundries continue to operate 
on a curtailed basis due to tight pig 
iron market. Some melters are ex- 
perimenting with a high percentage 
of scrap in an effort to stretch limi- 
ted supplies of iron. 

Pittsburgh—Producers of electric 
furnace silvery pig iron are quoting 
prices at point of production. Prices 
remain unchanged at higher levels 
established during June. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron su ply situa- 
tion is unimproved, in both Northern 
and Southern tonnage. Melters are 
hoping that a possible step-up in 
deliveries the latter part of the month 
will fulfill allotment promises. Even 
so, the shortage of merchant iron 
will remain acute. Some of the job- 
bing foundries are shunning orders 
for large castings, to conserve iron 
stocks. 

Cleveland—-American Steel & Wire 
Co. has advanced the price on inter- 
mediate low phosphorus pig iron $2 
per gross ton to the basis of $48 a 
ton, Central furnace, this city. 

Chicago—With the taking off wind 
of on of Carnegie-Illinois’ blast fur- 


naces, four are now idle in the dis- | 


trict. A Gary furnace was 
down for relining last week. Still out 


taken | 


are two furnaces as the result of a | 


recent plant explosion. Inland 


which has eight furnaces, 


has all | 


eight on basic and expects to con- | 
tinue on that product for another 45 | 


days before switching some of its 
units to merchant iron. 
St. Louis—Missouri-Illinois Furna- 


j 


ces Inc., has blown out one of its two | 
500-ton furnaces for repairs expected | 


to require 75 days. 
stack is alternating between basic 
and foundry iron, the output being 
prorated to customers. On resump- 


| tion, capacity of that stack will have 


been raised to 550 tons daily. Mo- 


Ill furnishes most of the pig used in | 


this district. Thus, the cutback 


| proving painful, though not disastrous. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ranged for supplies from Texas. 


A few consumers managed to ground- 
stock a little iron and some have ar- 


remaining deficit is largely being fill- 
ed by increasing scrap in the melts, 
which in part accounts for an un- 
usually severe scrap scarcity at the 
moment. 


16:4 


The | 


| 


The remaining | 


Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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This is how STROM BALLS are born 





A heoding machine cutting sections from heated 
stee! rods and compressing them ino die 
to a rough spherical shape. 


The steel is carefully chosen and inspected, even before it gets to the 
heading machine. After being “born” here, balls are carefully “brought 
up,” through a long series of grinding and lapping operations, to the 
unbelievably high standards of finish, sphericity and precision which have 
made Strom Metal Balls the standard of Industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois. 


Stroii] BALLS *) Serve Industry 
Largest Independent and Exclusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 




























High Temperature 
Porcelain 


McDanel Tubes are 
precision made. Every 
stage of production is 
laboratory controlled, 
thus guaranteeing proper — 
density, accurate bore size \ 
and thickness. Only perfect 
tubes are permitted to leave 
our plant. That’s why McDanel \ 
Tubes stand up in service. Now 
preferred and used by leading 
metallurgical laboratories from¥@ 
coast to coast for carbon and sulphur 
determination in Iron and Steel analy- | 
sis. Made in straight, tapered and dou- 


ble reduced, self-cooling = £4 wa 


ends. McDanel Combustion Tubes are cast as 
one integral unit. Above illustration 
shows tube being removed from the mold. 


"PBR 
McDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 


Specify McDanel High 
Temperature Combustion 








Tubes from your supplier. 


Beaver Falls --- Penna. 
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MARKET NEWS ~ 


Iron Ore ... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 146 


New York—Prices on spot lots 9; 
foreign iron ore from North Africa 
and Brazil are increasing shar) ly with 
some grades of basic now being 
quoted at around 18.50c to 19.9; 
per unit, CIF Atlantic ports. Meap. 
while, Swedish basic, 60-68 per cen 
continues unchanged at the slightly 
higher level of 14.50c. 

Cleveland—Lake Superior Iron 0); 
shipments from upper lake ports jp. 
creased in July to 11,821,019 ton; 
from 11,727,367 tons in June, making 
tons or an increase of 3,942,376 tons 
over the total for the like 1947 periog 
acording to the Lake Superior Iroy 
Ore Association. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 150 

Boston—Steel scrap. prices ar 
firm with a tendency toward retum 
to normal differentials between 
grades; some melters are buying only 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap and pay- 
ing $2 over No. 2, while turnings, 
bundles and busheling approximat: 
quotations for the latter grade. Buy- 
ing is steady and in most cases more 
scrap is moving from yards than is 
being gathered. Another scrap drive 
to ease the pig iron shortage is fa. 
vored by New England governors 
who attended the quarterly confer- 
ence in Vermont last week. 

New York—Brokers have reduced 
their buying prices on charging box 
and heavy breakable cast to a range 
of $56 to $57 f.o.b. shipping point 
Other cast grades are steady. Steel 
scrap continues in strong demand, 
except possibly bundles, on which 
a large Pittsburgh consumer has re- 
cently shut off shipments because of 
difficulty with some of the material 
received. 

Buftalo—Sharply higher prices in 
cast scrap, which caught most of the 
trade by surprise, featured the scrap 
market last week. All signs of re- 
cent easement in cast disappeared 
when one of the principal consumers 
of this item placed an order for 
approximately 1500 tons at $64. The 
order calls for clean mixed cast. Thi 
price compares with recent sales with- 
in a range of $55 to $60 a ton. Th 
sale also carried No. 1 cupola to $6! 
to $70. 

Further activity in steelmaking 
grades was reported also at recently 
hiked prices. Leading mills have 
standing orders as old contracts ar 
completed. Material is now moving as 
rapidly at it is received. Two of the 
three Pennsylvania mills which were 
buying in midstate New York 2 
premium prices have withdrawn from 
this area giving the Buffalo market 
a steadier tone. : 

Low phos, which lagged behind th 
recent price rise, joined in the up- 
swing with corresponding boosts 4s 
sales were reported within a range 0! 
$46 to $47. : 

Philadelphia—-Steel scrap __ prices 
continue steady, not withstanding 
the fact that tonnage is coming oul 
more freely. Most consumers of ope? 
hearth grades have only modest 1 
ventories which they would like t 
build up further before leveling off 
on their demands. Following the re- 
cent reduction in heavy breakable 


STEEL 











MARKET NEWS 


and rging box cast grades, the 
; rket has remained unchanged. 


6 ovittsburgh—Scrap market was Save binding time...cut costs 


st week pricewise. Mills have 


ot LOLS of yuiet 
wth phe a le to make only a few small- . e 
lar) ly with MM lot co mitments at the higher formu- Wh AAt a WA, Vl 
ow being la levels Which were established a 
to 190i few weeks ago. Brokers are unwill- 
rts. Mean. ing to gamble on large tonnage 
+ Be or it this time. Ingot conversion 
















per cent orders AL Gerrard machines tension, tie and — use of Gerrard Steel Straps to bind and 
1 slightly MME deals continue to absorb a large por- A cut the strapping... you don’t have _ strengthen light parcel post packages or 
tion of the limited amount of dealer to bother with seals or crimping. Simple, — carload shipments of steel pipe and plate, 
t Iron Ore MM scrap ivailable, while a number of easy operation speeds binding procedures, drums, crated machinery, and all types 
» ports in. fg “behind-the-scenes” transactions, in- keeps conveyor lines moving rapidly. of palletizing. 
1,019 tons ff volving trading of scrap for steel are Saving of time and material with Ger- The services of Gerrard engineers are 
€, Making MH reported. rard Round Steel Strapping effects a sub- — available without cost to help you solve 
42,834,915 B. & O. railroad specialties brought stantial reduction in packaging costs your packaging problems. Write for our 
2,376 tons MBs59.55 on its recent list. Bulk of \ wide range of strap sizes permits the — free books, Blue Book of Packaging and 
47 period MF yailroad heavy melting continues to il Rail Rank of Casioad 
erior Iron fi pe allocated at formula prices, al- i, ; Stowage. 


though consumers on off-line hauls 
must pay switching and other freight 
charges involved. 

Cincinnati—Open-hearth grades of 
‘ices ar scrap are holding to the new formu- 
rd return la price, although the flow of mater- 
between ial has tapered. Some interests blame 
ying only a 22 invasion into source areas accom- 
and pay- panied by higher offering bids for 
turnings the slackening shipments. Foundry 
yroximate grades are — unstable, but the gen- 
ade. Buy. Me ¢'2! level of prices being paid by 

ises more a Melters is not changing widely. 
s than is Chicago—Mills generally are satis- 
rap drive fied with the current flow of scrap. 
ge is fa.(me it's large enough to maintain their 
rovernors ME operations, but that’s about all that 
y confer. can be said for it. Foundries, too, 
are hampered more by the shortage 
of iron and coke, than of scrap and 


Export electrical sheets 
strapped with Gerrard No. 8 
gauge galvanized Round Steel 
Straps. With Gerrard Steel 
Strapping even carload lots 
of steel pipe can be rigidly 
bound to eliminate torsional 
stress and weaving. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
4745 South Richmond Street, Chicago 








a | UNITED STATES STEEL 
ging box fm 2° adding abouf® as much scrap .to re 
a range the melt as they can. Pressure re- : a ae er es : 
1g point mains for increased supplies, how- 

ly. Stee! ever, to tide both kinds of melters 

demand Mam ove" the winter months and the un- 

n which dertone of the market is strong, but 

> has as not strong enough to cause a general 


increase in prices. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices edged up- 
ward again last week in response to 
rices in (Me Shorter shipments resulting from be- 
st of the lief held by country dealers that prices 
will go still higher. Post-vacation re- 
sumption of full operations in some 
ippeared fm (OUndries and curtailment, for repairs, 
nsumers fae Of local blast furnaces also have in- 
‘der for creased demand for scrap. Com- 
84. The plaints of poor quality are increasing 
st. The Mm 2S this district appears to be scraping 
es with- Me the bottom of its supply barrel. 

m. Th Seattle—Cast iron scrap is reported 
1 to $69 in fair supply sufficient to enable 

plants to operate at normal levels. 
Imaking @® Buyers are generally holding the 


cause of 
materia! 


he scrap 
s of re- 


ecently price level of $40 but occasional sales 
Is have at $42 are reported. Steel scrap is 
icts are arriving at the mills in increased 


ving as volume and inventories are rising. 
» of the The immediate outlook is favorable 
oh were but the situation when surplus ships 
‘ork at are no longer available is causing con- 





EUCLID 


EUCLIDS give you power when you want it and strength where you 





yn from cern. 

market . need it with ease of precision control. 

ind th Metallurgical Coke a D8 An impressive number of leaders in the heavy industries successively 
she up- Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 146 “repeat order” on EUCLID CRANES. 

ome 8 Quality is built into even the smallest parts to assure years of efficient, 


Pittsburgh—Expenditure of $1 mil- 











ange of . : : SS cals 
lion has been approved by Pittsburgh economical service. , ys 
prices Coke & pi a Co. rl pan : EUCLID CRANES are available in sizes from 
randing Me "On of 15 new Koppers by-product 1/2 to 100 tons capacity and in spans up to 
ing out coke ovens for production of oven 100 feet. 
of open fe fUndry coke. This brings total of | | T 0 
lest in- Me OVENS at Neville Island plant to 85 ; 
like to pr makes possible output of 50,000 avo MOISTS THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIS C 7 
acer halt additional tons annually. Jones & \‘ en | naa | 
the “ Laughlin recently pushed first coke | Raise Wy Profits 1364 CHARDON ROAD - EUCLID, OHIO 
akable from No. 1 battery of 106 coke ovens | 
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NEW BUSINESS — 
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TRAILER TE cy CLES! | OPENERS: 


JENSEN Infra-Red Does ALL! 


WHETHER YOU manufacture 
trailers, tricycles or can open- 
ers . . . regardless what you 
manufacture . . . you can profit 
by finishing your product via 
JENSEN INFRA-RED. 

From the largest product to 
the smallest, JENSEN INFRA- 
RED gives you faster, better 
finishing at lower cost. Here’s 
why: Jensen—and only Jensen 
—gives you ‘DUAL HEAT” 
and '‘NESTED LAMPS.” 

Whatever your problem, 
Jensen can design and build a 
more efficient Infra-Red Oven 
for you. 

























ACCEPT THIS OFFER 


Without cost or obligation, we will 
run laboratory tests on your prod- 
ucts, using your finishes. All parts 
will be returned for your inspection. 
Act today! 


‘ 9331 FREELAND 
JENSEN SPECIALTIES, Inc. SENSEN DETROIT 28, MICH. 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of “DUAL HEAT” INFRA-RED OVENS e CONVEYORS e PAINT DIP TANKS 














Saw Large Holes 


thru sheet or plate 


MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hole Saws (with high-speed-steel 
cutting edge integrally welded to tough alloy steel body) provide 
fast, economical means of sawing out holes from %” to 41/2" 
diameter through steel up to 1's” thickness. Extra cutting quality 
and high-speed-steel, self-aligning, double drive pin arbors give 
strength for use on drill presses, lathes and portable tools, greatly 
increase the hole size capacity of small tools. Last longer and cut 
faster with safety. 


Write for Hole Saw Catalog Sheets. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


"The Hack Saw People’’ A 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave. Chicago 39, U.S.A. 


— 


at Aliquippa works. These oveis wij 
replace original battery of 61 ang 
will produce 53,350 tons per nonth 
boosting plant’s blast furnac: coke 
capacity to 140,000 tons mon hly. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Track Material Prices, Page 14 


New York—Domestic freight ¢a, 
demand is somewhat lighter ang 
there are indications what this tren 
may continue for a while. Substant. 
ially higher cost of steel may have 
a depressing effect with the carriers 
likely to place greater emphasis on 
repairs rather than new construction, 

Chicago—Plans are being prepared 
now by major Chicago railroads for 
their 1949 track and equipment pro. 
grams, although as yet the size of 
their needs generally has not beer 
revealed. Erie railroad has aproved 
purchase of 36,000 tons of rail for 
1949, however, and the Nickel Plat; 
will want 25,000 tons for its 1949 pro. 
gram. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 145 


Birmingham—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. has announced a tin 
plate price of $6.90 a base box at 
Fairfield. The price reflects n 
change, the company said, from th 
former basing point price. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

4000 tons, McNary dam, Oregon, to Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, Gunderson Bros., Port 
land, Oreg. and Pacific Car & Foundry 
Seattle. 

900 tons, Hoosac pier, Boston, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

650 tons, power house at Sault Ste. Marie 
Mich., for United States Engineers, Detroit 
through Tuller Construction Co., Red Bank 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgt 

450 tons, plant addition, Central Iron & Stee 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethlehem Stee! C 

250 tons or more, cells and jail equipment 
Seattle Public Safety building, to Decatur 
Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ill., low $209,847 
through Fentron Steel Works, Seattle 

210 tons, state bridge, Clinton county, Penr 
sylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

200 tons, boiler house addition, America! 
Viscose Co., Front Royal, Va., to Virgir 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

150 tons, plant addition, Harrisburg Stee 
Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., to Belmont 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

130 tons, plant addition, Lansdale Tube © 
Lansdale, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co 


100 tons plus, radial gates, Long Lake da! 
Columbia Basin project, to Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co., Alameda, Cal., low $19,14 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


20,000 tons, United Nations Center, New Yor! 
plans expected out this week, with bids 
likely to be closed around the middle of nex! 
month; Harrison, Fouilhous & Abramovit 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, that city, architects 
with Edwards & Hjorth, 1267 Sixth Ave 
Manhattan, and Madigan & Hyland, 25-94 
41st Ave., Long Island City, consulting steé 
engineers; proposed work will involve tW 
major buildings—-assembly and_ secretana 
buildings. 

3500 tons, addition, Naval Veterans Hospita 
St. Albans, N. Y., bids to be opened 
Washington, Sept. 1. 

100 tons, new buildings Tacoma = smeiteé! 
awards pending. 

350 tons. (including 85 tons reinforcing) bridee 
near Salem, Oreg.; bids to Public *:0ads 
Administration, Portland, Oreg., Aug. 1° 


STEEL 
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HOIST GRABS 


When Ordering: 


Order by Item Number. 


rices are F.O.B. Los Angeles. 
rices subject to change 


without notice. 
@ Weights are approximate 


nd may vary slightly. 


@ Deliveries are made from 
Write for Bulletin No. 200 covering these and many other items. 


S CRANE 


WN 


vy me ae fae 


Electric Cranes @ Hand Cranes @ Jib Cranes @ Sheaves @ Sheave Blocks 
Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane 
End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake 
Crane Hook Blocks 





* 
\ 















stock on hand at time order 
is received. 

lf dealer cannot supply you 
—order direct. 


@ Inquiries for special equip- 


ment should accompa- 
nied by a rough sketch in- 
cluding all pertinent data. 





& HOIST CO. 


540 W. VERNON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. 
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: SAFETY 
PLATE 
GRIPS 


A non-slip grip 
to handie steel 
sheets, plate, pipe, 
structural shapes 
and open top barrels or drums in verti- 
cal or horizontal position. 






















SCREW 
PLATE 
CLAMPS 







A reliable clamp 
with hardened set 
screw for erecting 
structural steel, tanks, etc. Also for 
lifting and positioning steel plates at 
bending rolls, brakes, shears and sim- 














Cap. Handles i i ati 
Item i Plates Weight Price ilar epee ee 
382 ¥2_1 0" to _% 13 Ibs. | $18.00 | Item] Cap. | For Plates 
383 2144 | 0" to % 40 Ibs. | $26.00 No. ounds Up to Weight Price 
393 3 0” to} 50 Ibs. | $36.00 41) 5000 25 Ibs $22.00 
384 4\4 0” to 114 84 Ibs. $39.00 412 5000 Wy" 27 Ibs $25.00 
385 8 0” to2 153 Ibs $73.00 413 5000 , 29 Ibs $29.00 















































DOWNS BEAM TONGS 



































PIPE TONGS 


Tongs for handling heavy 
ipe, bundled bar stock, bil- 
ets, bars, castings and steel 
turnings. Pick up a bundle 
or a single bar from a pile — 
or life bar stock directly off 
floor without blocking under. 
































Here's standard equipment jax. Beam 
for plants handling or pro- Cap. Flange 
cessing steel beams and gird- | Item |Pounds| Wid! Weight Price 
ers: A fase, safe means of Lazo | 11g [S| Toles, | $16.00 
vertical or upright position. (42! 3 8” 40 Ibs. | $40.00 


BEAM 
HOOKS 


Handle plates, beams, or other structural 
material in horizontal or flat position with 
these Hooks. Tapered opening causes hooks 
to wedge tightly on edge of material for a 
non-slip grip. Slot in lower lip permits hook 
to straddle web of beam for lifting sections 











DRUM CHIME TONGS 





Handles steel drums 18” to 24” di- 
ameter in upright or vertical position. 
No adjustments to make — simply slide 
jaws in or out to drop over rim of 
drum and lift. Self-equalizing grip. 
































Cop] Size Pipe or | Weight from ends. 
item Tons} Round Stock Each Price Cap. |For Plates Tow Opening Reach of 
365 %}| 1” 10342" 0.0.| 26 lbs. | $24.00 Item Pounds| Upto Weight Price Seem Cop. Fer Drums fer Chime Price item | Capacity|/Pad Hooks} Weight Price 
366] 114[ 2" to7 "O.0.| 58 ibs. 00 | | [464 1500 [7 7ibs. | $ 600]! [5a5 1750 | 18°10 24°] ~a”~—S*7*'S28.00 | | | 450 1000 | Sfeet | 261bs.| $33.00 | 
369 | 3 5” t0 13 ” 0.0. 150 Ibs. | $98.00 465 3000 1%" 21 Ibs. $11.00 dia. } 452 2000 5 feet 40 Ibs. $42:00 











SPUR PAD BOX HOOKS 


, oF 4 





Here's a grab to handle boxes and 
crates of all descriptions. Ease your 
handling problem with Downs Spur 
Pad Box Hooks and Slings. 
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James Buchanan, 15th President of the U.S. was 
in office when the A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co. was 
established. Thus for 87 years Cadman has 
supplied fine bearing materials to railroads, 
power plants, steel mills, industrial plants and 
manufacturers. So if there is anything you want 
to know about bearing metals, just ask us. 
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THE A, W. CADMAN MFG. CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aucust 


16, 1948 





DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 








ameters from 1/32” to 3/8” 





° HASSALL cold-heading may solve your im- 
mediate special part 
nails, rivets and threaded parts made in di- 
lengths up to 7”... Rivets 3,32” 














roblem . . . Special 


diameter and smaller a specialty . . . Variety of metals, finishes 


and secondary operations . 


. . Economy, quality and quick de- 


livery in large or small quantities ...Tell us what you need... 
We will answer promptly. ASK FOR FREE CATALOG. 
3-color Decimal Equivalents Wall Chart free on request. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. sooo. 


Manufacturers of Cold-Headed Specialties—Established 1850 


Oakland & Clay Sts. 
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40% Saving in 
Machine Time 


with 
SPEED CASE» PLATE 


Produced by Luzerne Rubber 
Company of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, both male and female see- 
tions of this 28”x30” hard rub- 
ber, refrigerator door mold 
were machined from 5” thick 
Speed Case Plate. The super- 
ior machining qualities of 
Speed Case enabled the manu- 
facturer to effect a saving of 
40° over commercial quality 
hot rolled plate. In this appli- 
cation although a large 
amount of metal was removed, 
distortion was negligible. 


W. J. HOLLIDAY & CO., INC. 


Speed Case - Speed Treat Plate Division 
HAMMOND INDIANA 
Plants at Hammond and Indianapolis 


SPEED CASE —SPEED TREAT 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
AKRON 1, Ohio 
The Burger Iron Company 
BOSTON 10, Massachusetts 
Brown-Wales Company 
BUFFALO 5, New York 
Beals. McCarthy and Rogers, Inc. 
DETROIT 7, Michigan 
Peninsular Steel Co. 
HOUSTON 1, Texas 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
LOS ANGELES 54, California 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
MEMPHIS 2, Tennessee 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Company 
NEWARK 5, New Jersey 
Grammer, Dempsey & Hudson, Inc. 
OAKLAND 7, California 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, Pennsylvania 
Horace T. Potts Co. 
CANADA: 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Peckover’s, Ltd. 


SPEED CASE 


low Carbon 


SPEED TREAT  ): 


pe) 
1350 8 


YEARS of STEELS 


Medium Carbon 


STEEL PLATES 
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275 tons, powerhouse, Stanolin Corp., Kansas; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
contractor-engineer, 

125 tons, switchyard, transformer circuits, 

etc.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Denver 

Aug. 19 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

3000 tons, McNary dam and powerhouse, to 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., Oakland, Calif.., 
and others, by McNary Dam Contractors 

1500 tons, Public Safety building, Seattle, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Kuney & Johnson, Seattle, general contract 

100 tons, Washington state road bridge, Skagit 
county, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Ine Seattle; C. V. Wilder, Bellingham, 
Wash general contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


5000 to T000 tons, depending on design adopted, 
12,900-foot Soap Lake 22.3-inch diameter 
siphon, Columbia Basin project; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Aug. 13 

100 tons, Washington state Nooksack river 
bridge, Clark Eldridge, Tacoma, low, §$179.- 


amid 
100 tons, 130-foot box girder span; bids to 
Lewis county 
Wash., Aug. 19 


commissioners, Chehalis, 


Unstated, S-story concrete Veterans Adminis 
tration hospital, $5 million project; bids to 
U. S. Engineer, Seattle, Sept. 7. 

Unstated University of Washington music 
building, Seattle; Strand & Sons, Seattle 
low $1,099,236. 

Unstated, 4-story $1 million state office build- 
ing; bids to Board of Examiners, Helena, 
Mont., Sept. 3. 


Unstated, $400,000 state library, Bozeman, 
Mont.; bids to Helena, Sept. 1. 


Unstated, addition to Deaconess hospital, Bill 


ings Mont. ; general contract to Cahill 
Mooney Construction Co., Billings, low $576 
166 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 
100 tons, miscellaneous small contracts, to 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, Seattle 


PLATES PENDING 
2700 tons, liner plates for Soap Lake siphon, 
Columbia Basin; bids to Bureau of Re- 
clamation, Denver, Aug. 13 


PIPE... 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 

Unstated, 7800 feet 12 or 14-inch steel pipe, 
or alternatives; bids to Astoria, Oreg., Aug 
16 

Unstated, 36,000 feet 4 to S-inch steel mains 
for McNary dam; bids to U. S. Engineer 
Portland, Oreg., Aug. 27; government to 
furnish materials. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
990 tons, 12 and 16-inch cast iron pipe, Haver- 
hill, Mass., to R.D. Wood Co., Florence, 
Nd. 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
530 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch cast iron pipe, 
Byfield, Mass.; project abandoned. 


500 tons, 8 to 20-inch cast iron pipe, or alter- 
natives, sewage treatment system; bids to 
Bremerton, Wash., in September. 


190 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch cast iron pipe, 
Pembroke, Mass.; bids in 


100 tons, 4 to 12-inch; bids in at Raymond, 
Wash. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Missouri Pacific, 1000 seventy-ton gondolas, to 
its DeSoto, Mo., shop. 
RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Reading, 1000 seventy-ton hopper cars. 


NEW BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 








ARKANSAS 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Arkansas P 
Light Co. is planning to build a $1! 
electric power plant in eastern 
and a $9,000,000 steam generating 
Lake Catherine. 


CALIFORNIA 


NILES, CALIF.—Pacific States Steel Cor 
plans to complete its $2,500,000 constry 
tion program during August. The mpany 
has also acquired 15 acres adjoining 
50-acre site. 

SAN CARLOS, CALIF.—Kuster Laboratories 
57 Seventeenth St., San Francisco ¢ 
awarded a $130,000 contract to Remme 
Construction Co., Box 878, Palo Alto 
erection of a manufacturing plant 
laboratory. 


er & 


00.000 


VERNON, CALIF.—Central Mfg. Distributor 
Inc 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles 
has awarded a $650,000 contract to Willig 
P. Neil Co. Ltd., 4814 Loma Vista Avs 
Los Angeles, for two warehouses for West 
ern Electric Supply Co. and Western Ele 
tric Corp 


ILLINOIS 


CASEYVILLE, ILL.—The village has awarded 
a $99,300 general contract to John Hall, De- 
catur, for the installation of about 28,000 ft 
of 2, 4 and 6-inch water mains; J. E. Wein- 
el, East St. Louis, consulting engineer. 

JOLIET, ILL.-—-The Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois has awarded a_ $350,000 
contract to the Robert Regan Co. for ar 
office and garage building. 

LEMONT, ILL University of Chicago has 
awarded a contract to the Austin Co, for 
construction of the permanent buildings or 
the site of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory for Atomic Energy Mesearch near here 
The university is prime contractor for the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the project 
More than $30 million will be spent in a 
three-year building program. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE; MD Cambridge Iron & Metal 
Works is planning to erect a_ building at 
2030 Aliceanna St 

BALTIMORE, MD.—American’ Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. has completed 
plans for addition to warehouse and clean- 
ing building at 5003-5315 Holabird Ave 
Highlandtown, costing approximately $456,- 
000; Prack & Prack, Pittsburgh, Pa., ar- 
chitect. 


OHIO 


AKRON—Coventry Metal Castings Ince. has 
been formed by R. B. Piazza, E. M. Starr 
and Robert S. Pflueger, 329 Second National 
Bidg. 

BUCYRUS, O—Timken Roller Bearing Co.'s 
new Bucyrus bearing plant, L. M. Kline 
dinst, vice president, will soon be ready for 
full production. In time, this plant will be- 
come one of the company’s principal plants 
in which complete bearing units will be 
manufactured for all purposes in industry 

CLEVELAND—Lempco International Inc., sud- 
sidiary of Lempco Products Co., 5490 Dun- 
ham Rd., has just received orders from 
Holland and Norway for spare parts 0! 
trucks including timing chains, gears and 
axles. 

CLEVELAND—Aluminum Match Plate Co 
formerly Western Aluminum Match Plate 
Co., 1638 Fall St., has been incorporated 
by Fred J. Cibula, owner, to produce alum- 
inum pattern castings, match plates and 
brass and white metal patterns and castings 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEWCASTLE, PA.—Elco Steel Co., North 
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New PANGBORN “HYDRO-FINISH"’ 


+ Holds Tolerances to .0001 Inch While: 
* 1. Improving surface finish 2. Removing 
oxide scale 3. Increasing tool and die life 








Pangborn ‘“HYDRO-FINISH” 
s the remarkable new form of 
mpact blasting using fine abra- 
sive suspended ina liquid. This 
new “HYDRO-FINISH” process 
has unlimited applications. 
in the Tool Room — for tool, die 
and mold manufacture and main- 
tenance. This streamlined opera- 
tion eliminates hours of hand 
work and produces a surface vir- 
tually free of directional lines. 


In the Production Line — to elimi- 
nate many tedious operations, 
reduce buffing costs, improve fa- 
tigue life, cut manufacturing cost. 
WRITE TODAY for complete infor- 
mation about the “HYDRO- 
FINISH” Cabinet that produces 
this new finish with maximum 
efficiency and economy. Come to Pangborn TCorporation, 
1202 Pangborn Boulevard, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


angborn 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER 
with the right equipment for every job 








WIRE AND METAL 
FORMING MACHINES 


For Forming Wire and Punching Patterns 
e 











MACHINE CO.f| Special Machines Designed and Built to Order 
Drones: <seaanenneinaasenest td 
THE A.H. NILSON MACHINE CO. Bridgeport 5, Conn 





MOTIVE CRANES 


rey 410) aia: DIESEL 


fo} 
STEAM 


PERFORATED METALS 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 



































“BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
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High Ambient Temperatures 


This Welco Motor is designed to operate 
in continuous horse-power applications 
near the “motor killing’ temperatures of 
baking ovens, boilers, and other sources of 
intense heat. 


These special construction features assure 
a motor temperature rise no greater than 
23° <¢. 

* Big Rugged Turbine Type Fan 


* Extra Laminations of Finest Sheet 
Steel 


* Heavy Gage Wire 

* ‘‘Life-time’’ Sealed Bearings 

These open protected type ball bearing 
motors have unusually high efficiency and 


power factor. Available in all sizes to fit 
NEMA Frames between 203 and 365. 


Write for full information. 


THE B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. 
1624-35 Vine Street 













































Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















NEW BUSINESS 











Cedar St is building a large addition which 
will double its space. The company is plan- 
ning to install annealing furnaces and more 
machinery which will include the setting up 
of a 36-inch mill for rolling sheets 
PHILADELPHIA—Brown Instrument Co 
Wayne and Roberts Ave., will build a plant 
and office costing $68,000 
PHILADELPHIA—Delta Finishing Co., Lewis 
and Ashiand Sts., has awarded a $70,000 
contract to L. E. Bender, 1137 Wakeling 
St., for a dye plant addition. 
PHILADELPHIA—Western Electric Co. Inc., 
300 E Allegheny Ave., has awarded a 
$100,000 contract to Barclay White Co., 
22 N. 36 St., for a plant addition 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Philadephia 
Electric Co. has awarded a $250,000 con- 
tract to Haverstick Borthwick Co., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, for construction of a 
xas plant, boiler house switch room, locker 
room and office pump house; United Engi- 
neers & Constructors lic 1401 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, engineer 


RHODE ISLAND 
NORTH PROVIDENCE, R. I1.—D. & S. Screw 
Products Co., 2074 Smith St., plans to build 
2 $68,000 factory on Waterman Ave.; A. 
J. Sampson, 28 Wellesley Ave., architect. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—-Pawtucket Times Pub- 


ishing Co., Times Bidg., is planning to 
spend $125,000 for alterations to its pub- 
ishing plant; Dwight Seabury Co., 188 


Main St., architect. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Monowatt Electric Co., 
66 Bissell St., has awarded a $70,000 con- 
tract to Rowley Construction Co., 260 Cen- 
tral Ave., Pawtucket, for erection of a fac- 
tory with machine shop and molding de- 


partments; Cull & Robinson, 811 Industrial 
Trust Bidg., architects. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENWOOD, 8. C.—-Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
is contemplating constructing a $3 million 
rayon weaving plant; McPherson Co., archi- 
tect 


TENNESSEE 


ATHENS, TENN.-—-Athens Stove Co. is plan- 
ning a $169,000 factory addition. 


TEXAS 


BIG SPRING, TEX.-—-Cosden Petroleum Corp 
is planning to build a $1,500,000 catalytic 
cracking unit. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—-Master Tank & Welding 
Co., 1612 Singleton Bivd. will spend $80,000 
for plant é¢xpansion. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 
Wood St., is planning to build two com- 
pressor stations, one in Howe costing $325,- 
000 and the other in Munday costing 
$200,000. 

ETTER, TEX.-—Phillips Chemical Co., Barties- 
ville, Okla. is planning to build a $2,500,000 
ammonian nitrate plant. 

GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX.—Chance Vought Air- 
craft Corp. has awarded a $550,000 con- 
tract to James Stewart & Co. Inc., Mag- 
nolia Bldg., Dallas, for a shop; Albert Kahn, 
345 New Center Bidg., Detroit, Mich., archi- 
tect 

HOUSTON, TEX.-—-Hercules Powder Co., 908 
Market St., Wilmington, Del., is planning 
to remodel its chemical plant on Ship Chan- 
nel at a cost of $250,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX—N, J. Klein, 603 Avondale 


es 
St., plans by J. B. Dannenbaum, 23°: Main 
St., will build two warehouses a: Harvey 


Wilson Drive and Turkey St. costi; $225. 
000. : 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Asbestos 00, 
Frank W. Sharp, 1526 Welch St., w double 
the size of their asbestos plant at a 
$250,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Phillips Chemical ©... Bar. 
tlesville, Okla., is contemplating bu din 
$6 million ammonium sulphate plant on Ship 
Channel. 

KELSEY, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining ¢, 
1216 Main St., Houston, is consideri, build. 
ing gas injection plant units costing ei. 
640,000 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE-—Associated Lead & Zine Co. has 
awarded a general contract to Howard § 
Wright Co, for the first unit of a pro. 
posed plant at 2800 First Ave. S.W. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Pacific Telephone ang 
Telegraph Co., Telephone Bldg., will build a 
$130,000 construction and engineering build. 
ing; H. C. Bertelson, Empire State Bidg., 
architect. 


CANADA 


J,ANCOUVER, B. C.,—British Columbia Ice 
& Cold Storage Ltd., 2115 Commissioner St., 
has awarded a $2 million contract to North. 
ern Construction Co. and J. W. Stewart Ltd. 
for a plant addition. 

JANCOUVER, .B. C.—Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Que., is 
planning to build an aluminum plant, and a 
hydroelectric plant costing $900,000. 


a 


a 





PRICES OF 


(Concluded from Page 147) 


ei. and 0.9¢e for l.¢.1.; Western, add 0.35¢ for 
el. and 1.5¢ for Lei. Freight allowed. Add 
@.25c for netehing. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). Bast- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8.7c per lb 
ef briquet, c.l. packaged 9.5c, ton let 10.3c, 
leas ton 11.2c; Central, add 0.25¢ for c.l, and 
0.6¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.8c for c.l. and 
2.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25¢ for 
netching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Eastern Zone, contract, 
c.l. bulk 8.75¢ per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 
9.55c, ton lot 10.35¢, less ton 11.25c; Central, 
add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.8¢ for ¢.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25c¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 5.1c per Ib 
of briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 6.7c, less 
ton 7.6¢. (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
Ib and eontaining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 5.25¢ c.l. packed 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.85c, less ton 7.75¢; Central, add 
0.25¢ for e.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
@.45¢ for ¢.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25¢c for notching, smal] size 
only. Spot, add 6.25c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


OCalei Mang Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 17.50c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 19.0c, ton lot 19.8c, less 
ten 20.8¢; Central, add 0.5c¢ for c.l. and 0.85¢ 
for l.c.l.: Western, add 2.55¢ for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Kastern Zone, contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 16.25¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.45c, ton lot 19.35c, less ton 20.85c; 
Central, add @.5¢ for c.l. and 0.75¢ for l.c.l.; 
Western, add 2.55¢ for c.l. and 2.90¢ for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
55%, Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of 
contained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special 
Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.), 
$3. High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10. 
Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 
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load lots, $1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,. 
Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per Ib of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 lb W or more, $2.25 per Ib of 
contained W; 200 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 Ib W, 
$3. 
ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.75c, ton lot 7.5c, less ton 
8.35c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for ¢.l. and 3.95c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

% TZireonium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 050% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per Ib of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.40c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.l.; 
Western add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

BORON ALLOYS 
Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone contract, 100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 
per Ib of alloy, freight allowed. Less than 
100 Ib $1.30; Central, add 0.75c; Western 
add 2.9c, freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 

OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max, 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per Ib of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65¢; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 8 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M «x D, carload packed 17.25¢ per Ib of 
material, ton lot 18.00c, less ton 19.25c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for lel; 
Western, add 0.3c for c.l., and 3.05¢ for lel 
Freight allowed. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 39c per lb 
of alloy, ton lot 41c, less ton 43c; Central, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, conjract, car- 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 15.0c per lb of 
alloy, ton lot 15.75c, less ton 17.0c; Central, 
add 0.3c for ¢.l, and 1.1c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 56%, Ca 5%, Ti 9%) 
C.l. packed, 16.50c per lb. of alloy; ton low 
17.90c; less ton lots 19.40c, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%; V-7, Cr 28-32%, Si 15-21%, Mp 
14-16%) C.1. packed, 12.95e per Ib. of alloy; 
ton lots 14.60c; less ton lots 15.85¢, fob Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St’ 
Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload lic, ton lots 11.25¢, 
smaller lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloy; freight no 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, fob sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton, 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
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